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QIllCUMSTANCES,  that  need  not  be  explained,  liuve 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  doing  that  justice  to  tlie  poern 
of  Psyche,  which,  pur  , contemporaries  were  eager  to  render 
as  early  as  possible,  and  which  its  extraordinary  merits  seemed 
to  demand  of  cyer^’iJIfftJor  of  literauire,  on  its  hrst  public 
appearance.  on  our  part  less,  be¬ 

cause  llie  work  iNyiu^iaa^^one  that  the  world  wilt  iiot  willing¬ 
ly  let  die  am(,  far,  ff'otn  heeding  our  humble  aid  to  protect 
it  from  oblivion,  came  forth  so  powerfully  recommende<l  to 
general  curiosity,,  by  the  fame  which  it  had  already  acquired 
in  private  circulatiou^  that,  it  was  immediately  welcomed  by 
general  readers,,  as  an  uucpcpcctcd  benefit  conferred  on  the 
public  by  the  Kurviving  frientU  of  the  author.  The  proma- 
tiifc  dentil  of  that  author,  also,  gave  an  affecting  interest  to 
the  oiVspring  of  her  mind.  To  have  left  but  one  child,  and 
that  so  hcaniiful,  behind  her,  endeared  the  memory  of  the 
naotljer,  and,  recommended  the  orphan  to  peculiar  attention. 
One  mournful  advantage  we  gain  by  this  poem  being  post- 
hiimous,  that,  as  the  feelings  of  the  writer  can  neitlicr  have 
been  hurt  by  our  past  neglect,  nor  will  be  distressed  by 
our  present  strictures,  so,  were  we  inclined  to  severity,  we 
»i^ht  more  freely  hazard  it,  considering  that  she,  whose  work 
H  If  our  business  to  examine,  is  now  as  insensible  to  the 
•®und  of  praise  prof  censure,  as  to  the  dew  that  falls  or  tho 
Itorm  that  treats  upon  her  grave  !  Yet  this  is  fame, — the  fame 
for  which  the  hero  ^glus,  the  poet  sings, — to  be  spoken  of 
when  consciee  pious  ness  has  ceased,  and  remembered  when 
Vou  IX.  T 
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we  ourselves  arc  where  all  things  are  forgotten  !  Yes,  thiiii  ■ 
fame, — the  glory  of  evening  alter  the  sun  that  kindled  it  k  fl 
set,— the  answer  to  a  voice  for  ever  silenced  !  H 

We  shall  neither  trouble  our  readers  nor  ourselves  with  an  H 
unprofitable  dissertation  on  allegory,  to  which  class  of  writ-  H 
ing  this  poem,  or  more  properly  speaking  that  part  of  h  11 
which  the  author  has  spun  from  her  own  invention,  belongs  ll 
Mrs.Tighe,  it  is  true,  eagerly  lays  hold  of  the  idea,  that  ^  H 
story  01  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  an  allegory  of  Love  and  the  II 
Soul,  So  it  may  be  in  name,  but  we  defy  the  subtlest  unravel-  ll 
ler  of  mythological  mysteries  to  find  cither  moral  or  mean-  || 
ing  in  the  greater  nuntber  of  incidents  in  it,  beyond  what  H 
they  bear  on  the  face  of  them.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere  talc  of  I 
iutrigue  between  an  earthly  female,  with  all  the  frailties  of  I 
Hesh  and  blood  about  her,  and  one  of  those  beings,  who  were  I 
called  Gods  by  the  enlightened  Greeks  and  Romans,  hot  i 
who  were  so  much  in  the  likeness  of  men,  that  they  only  dif*  | 
fered  from  them,  in  having  more  violent  passions,  and  greater 
means  of  indulging  them,  with  less  restraint  of  decorum  or 
fear  of  responsibility.  The  story,  as  originally  told  by  Apo- 
leius,  a  romance  writer  of  the  age  of  the  Antomiies,  is  certainly 
very  entertaining,  and  not  remarkably  licentious  ;  though  it 
affords  so  much  scope  and  temptation  to  licentious  descrip¬ 
tion  and  sentiment,  tliat  it  was  aangerous  for  any  writer,  and 
most  dangerous  for  a  female,  to  assume  it  as  the  subject  of  a 
poem.  It  has,  consequently,  been  a  favourite  with  readen; 
and  several  eminent  writers  of  France  and  Italy,  at  various 
periods,  have  modelled  it  anew,  according  to  the  taste  of 
their  country  and  the  times.  Indeed*  it  is  almost  theonij 
relic  of  antiquity  that  can  be  modernized  to  any  advantage; 
for  it  resembles  rather  a  Gothic  or  Saracenic  romance  than  a 
classical  fable ;  Cupid  being  an  enchanter,  and  Psyche  just 
such  a  lady  as  knights-errant  were  wont  to  meet  with  it 
deserts,  wandering  about  like  her — in  quest  of  Love.  Both 
the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  story  differ  exceed- 
ingly  from  those  of  the  mythological  legends  in  Ovid’s  Me¬ 
tamorphoses,  and  in  tlie  Metamorpheseon  of  Apuleius; 
where,  it  appears,  it  is  not  given  as  a  tradition  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  hut  as  a  sprightly  tale,  an  old  wife’s  fable  :  “  Ewte 
narrationibus  lepidis,  anilibusqae  fabulis  protinus  evoci^^ 
Of  Apuleius,  who,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  describes  hii 
adventures  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  Ass^  it  has  been  stid| 
more  flippantly  than  justly,  that  “  he  rather  brayeth  tbi# 
speaketh.’’  He  is  no  Ass  in  this  story.  On  the  contrary! 
repeatedly  tries  to  be  as  musical  as  the  nightingale,  and  U 
may  with  more  truth  be  said,  that  here  he  rather  sings  tba# 
brays.  His  style,  though  sometimes  tawdry,  and  corrupted  both 
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with  conceits  and  loose  sentiments,  is  generally  pleasing  in 
ihc  effect.  It  is  also  characterized  by  a  frequent  affectation 
of  imitative  harmony  in  the  sound  and  motion  of  the  words 
selected,  the  author  having  indifferently  attempted  in  prose, 
what  Virgil,  above  all  others,  has  happily  accomplished  in 
jcnc; — not,  as  Pope  erroneously  calls  it,  making**  the  sound 
the  echo  to  the  sense,**  but  making  the  sound,  which  is  the 
voice  of  the  sense,  so  consentaneous  to  it,  that  the  ear,  by 
exquisite  association,  imagines  the  sense  represented  m  the 
sound,  as  well  as  hy  the  sound. 

From  Apuleius  Mrs.  Tighc  has  only  borrowed  the  myste¬ 
rious  espousals  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  suddenly  dissolved  by 
the  unfortunate  curiosity  of  the  latter  to  discover  the  person 
of  her  invisible  husband.  Here  in  reality  ends  the  main  in¬ 
terest  of  the  original,  the  sequel  being  very  puerile  though 
rery  amusing ;  and  neither  La  Fontaine  nor  Mrs.  Tighe  has 
successfully  supported  the  interest  any  further  than  this 
point.  In  each,  the  adventures  of  Psyche  in  search  of  her 
lost  lover  constitute  a  new  story,  inferior  in  "design  and 
beauty  to  the  former  part,  which  all  have  adopted  with  little 
variation.  La  Fontaine,  one  of  the  liveliest  of  French  writers, 
who  delights  his  readers  in  his  Fables,  and  even  in  his  pro¬ 
fligate  Tales,  by  the  simplicity  and  archness  of  his  style,  has 
shewn,  in  his  Psyche^  that  he  can  be  as  tedious  and  affected 
as  any  of  his  prosine  countrymen  in  heroic  and  pastoral  ro¬ 
mance.  His  second  part  displays  a  deplorable  ingenuity 
wasted  in  making  the  lady*s  travels  as  wearisome  to  the 
reader  as  they  were  to  herself.  J^ai  toujours  crii,  et  jt  crois 
encorCf  que  le  sommcil  est  unc  chose  invincible :  **  I  alw’ays 
thought,  and  1  think  so  still,  that  sleep  is  an  invincible  thing,** 
says  this  facetious  writer  ; — so  he  proved  it,  and  so  will  his 
niders  prove  it,  who  walk  in  their  sleep,  after  him  in  his 
dream,  through  Psyche’s  wanderings, 

Mrs.  Tighe’s  second  part  is  almost  pure  allegory  ;  and  as 
'▼e  can  make  no  allegory  of  the  first  part,  the  story  in  this 
form  appears  half  real,  half  shadowy,  and  her  Psyche  is 
“  A  handsome  woman,  with  a  fish’s  tail.”  We  shall  not, 
however,  quarrel  with  this  tail,  which  we  admire  exceed- 
an(i  prefer  incomparably  to  the  draggled  train  of 
french  lace,  which  La  Fontaine  has  patched  to  her  Grecian 
robe.  If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  honour  of 
foglish  literature,  that  we  should  have  this  ancient  legend 
told  in  our  own  language,  we  are  glad  that  it  fell  to  the  lot 

1^1^  and  accomplished  female,  (though  d  priori  we 

•l^uld  have  deprecated  the  idea  of  such  an  one  meddling 
it),  whose  fine  taste,  and  delicate  moral  sense,  exquisitely 
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tciupered  tlie  enthusiasm  of  her  feelings,  and  the  cxuberaaci 
of  tier  imagination  ;  qualities  indispensabiy  retjuisite  to  vtil 
and  chasten  the  volnptuoa.'»ncss  of  the  favourite  incidfwi, 
In  the  hands  of  a  poet  of  equal  warmth  of  heart  and  bril. 
liaiicy  of  fancy,  yet  wanting  that  talisman  of  grace  ahlci 
consecrates  all  that  it  touches,  and  makes  every  thin^  god 
as  well  as  fairy  “  Psyche”  might  have  been  a  most  seductive  ro. 
inance  for  young  persons.  At  the  same  time  we  confess, 
that  v\e  would  rather  have  seen  Mrs.  Tighe’s  genius  ennobliog 
a  thenn*  not  less  beautiful,  but  less  exceptionable.  As  it  ii, 
we  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prospect,  that  no  poet, 
possessed  of  povvers  so  tascinating,  and  principles  so  looic, 
as  to  render  liim  dangerous,  will  hereafter  attempt  a  subjea 
so  j'wectly  ami  so  chastely  simgby  her. 

We  shall  mu  olfer  any  analysis  of  the  poem.  In  the  ito 
first  Canto«,  Mr^.  Tighe  has  preserved  all  that  is  most  excel¬ 
lent  alia  capiivuiiiig  in  Apuleius,  and  interwoven  it  with  such 
licigntening  or  sotioning  circumstances  as  her  purer  betn 
and  purer  style  recjuiied.  In  the  four  following  Cantos,  the 
c/ii  rii'S  her  lieroine  through  a  serii  s  of  adventures,  in  which 
she  has  ingeniously  shadowed  forlli  the  trials  and  pcrpiczifiei 
of  ii  lover’s  life.  'Fhongli  there  is  something  very  trite  b 
making  Cnpiil,  whom  Psyche  is  seeking,  accompany  herb 
the  disguise  of  an  unknown  knight,  who  is  also  in  quest  of  his 
love,  it  has  much  propriety  and  many  advantages  here.  Of 
tile  latter,  we  think,  the  fair  author  has  not  fully  availed  her¬ 
self.  We  speak  with  iliftidcMice,  when  we  say  tliat  the  interest 
might  have  been  rendered  more  delighifnlly  distressing,  had 
the  quality  of  her  companion  been'  concealed  from  the  reader, 
as  it  was  from  the  lady,  till  he  discovers  himself  in  the  lait 


scene. 


'Fhe  poem  is  written  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  this  should  be  the  favourite  stanza  with  the 
poets  of  the  present  day,  since  Spenser  himself,  great  and 
admirable  as  be  is,  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  popular.  The 
stanza,  which  he  employed  in  the  Fairic  2uee7iey  is  a  curiot# 
knot,  that  requires  great  skill  to  tie.  it  gracefully.  In  fona 
it  is  as  compact  as  the  Italian  sonnet,  with  ibis  difference, 
tliat  the  stanza  is  unique,  and  the  sonnet  double.  The  latter 
consists  of  two  quartrains  and  two  triplets  of  verses;  and  the 
harmony  of  t!ie  whole  would  be  broken,  not  only  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  or  retrenchment  of  a  line,  but  even  by  any  less  rigid 
arrangement  of  rhymes  and  clauses,  in  the  fourteen  linci,« 
which  it  is  indispeusably  composed.  The  Spenserian  stania 
is  likewise  so  finely  proportioned,  and  so  artfully  implicated, 
that  no  line  can  be  withdrawn  or  appended,  and  no  rby®^ 
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rarieil,  without  dissoWinp  the  chami  of  its  music.  The  son- 
nfl  \i  a  poetical  tune  in  two  parts  ;  the  stanza  a  strain  in  one  ; 
fsch  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  only  sfood  when  xrri/  good, 
Tocoiife'is  the  truth,  few  sonnets  on  the  Italian  model  in  our 
are  tolerahh’ ;  nil  middling  ones  arc  irrepiuahly 
bill :  and  thouj^h  the  stanza  of  Spenser  is  of  English  growth, 
ami  h;is  heeu  nuich  practised  during  the  last  century,  it 
isstilfand  sluggish  in  the  hands  of  most  poets,  and  very  wea¬ 
risome  in  long  narratives.  Thomson,  Beattie,  Campbell, 
ind  l^ord  Byron  have  excrciseil  themselves  in  it  with  consi¬ 
derable  elegance  and  vigour;  Beattie  and  Lord  Byron  most 
equally ;  Thomson  and  Campbell  most  successfully  in  par¬ 
ticular  instances.  Mrs.  I'igbe  yields  to  none  of  her  predeces¬ 
sors  or  contemporaries  in  general  facility  and  felicity  of  iiatuU 
iin;;  this  ditbcult  measure.  She  has  wisely  disdained  the 
vulgar  practice  of  imitating  Spenser  in  that,  wherein  he  it 
moit  easy  to  be  imitated  and  least  to  be  commended, — in 
the  use  of  uncouth  and  antiquated  phraseology.  Her  dic¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  modern,  yet  highly  poetical  when  the  sub- 
iect  deuiands  it.  Her  style  is  richly  attired,  and  ordered  with 
Veiiiale  triste  and  neatness.  If  her  tentiincnts  are  sometimes 
loo  r;»pt\iroiisly  expressed,  they  are  only  alarming  for  a  mo- 
im  nt,  and  arc  softened  awav’  with  such  tenderness  and  modesty, 
that  it  would  be  more  difncult  for  us  to  establish  a  charge  of 
inddicacy  against  her  iu  any  case,  than  to  pass  over  uu- 
blamcd  the  dcliciousness  of  a  few  lines,  escaping  in  reverie, 

**  Warm  from  the  heart,  and  faithful  to  it8  fires.*' 

The  inaccessible  solitude,  in  which  Cupid  had  raised  a  palace 
of  gold  and  jewels,  wherein  he  held  his  secret  intercourse  with 
Psyche,  has  been  the  prototype  of  many  a  fairy  scene  in 
poetry,  since  the  days  of  Apuleius;  among  which  Ariosto’s 
fuchaiued  City  of  Alcina,  Tasso’s  Island  of  Armidu,  and 
Spenser’s  lk)wcr  of  Bliss,  are  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
Mrs.  Tighe  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  one  of  these  in  her 
description  of  the  Island  of  lMc:isure,  its  wondcr:>,  and  its 
beauties. 

*  Refreshed  she  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gazed 
On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene. 

Conspicuous  far  a  lofty  palace  Idazed 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softc:it  green  ;  . 

A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen  ; 

The  high  ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 

But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Beauty’s  queen. 

Like  polished  snow  the  marble  pillars  stand 
In  grace  attempered  majesty  sublimely  grand*  / 
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*  Gently  ascending  from  a  silirry  flood. 

Above  the  palace  rose  the  shad^  hill, 

The  lofty  tminrocc  was  crowned  with  wood. 

And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  by  nature’s  tkili, 

The  passing  breezes  with  their  odours  611 ; 

Here  ever  blooming  groves  of  orange  glow. 

And  here  all  flowers  which  from  their  leaves  distil 
Ambrosial  dew  in  sw'cet  succession  blow. 

And  trees  of  maichless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 

«  The  sun  looks  glorious  mid  a  sky  serene, 

And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o’er  the  tide  ; 

The  clear  blue  or^in  at  a  distance  seen 
Bounds  the  gity  laalscape  on  the  western  side, 

While  closing  round  it  v\ith  majestic  pride, 

The  lofty  rocKs  mid  citron  groves  arise  ; 

*'  Sure  some  divinity  mu't  here  reside,” 

As  tranced  in  some  bright  vision,  Psyche  cries, 

And  scarce  believes  the  bliss,  or  trusts  her  charmed  eyes. 

‘  When  lo  I  a  voice  divinely  sweet  she  hears. 

From  unseen  lips  proceeds  the  heavenly  sound  ; 

**  Psyche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears, 

At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found, 

**  And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 

For  thee  the  palace  rose  at  his  command, 

“  For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned  ; 

He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand 
prompt  every  wish  to  serve,  a  fond  obedient  band.” 

*  Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul, 

For  now  the  pompous  portals  opened  wide, 

There,  pausing  oft,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 

Through  halls  high  domed,  enriched  with  sculptured  pride, 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side 
In  splendid  visu  opening  to  her  fight ; 

And  ail  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 

And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight, 

That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright, 

*  The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue, 

And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray, 

The  chrysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  tile  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day, 

Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play  ; 

The  snow  white  jasper,  and  the  opal’s  flame, 

The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  grey. 

And  there  the  rem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 
Whose  death  by  Phoebus  mourned  ensured  him  deathless  fame. 

*  There  the  green  emerald,  there  cornelians  glow. 

And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light. 

With  ail  that  India  and  Pen'  can  shew, 

Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
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To  the  chaimed  mariner’s  half  dazzled  tight : 

^Fhe  coral  paved  baths  with  diamonds  blaze : 

And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays, 

And  all  that  Luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  surreys. 

*  Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  ttole» 

And  self- prepared  the  splendid  banquet  stands, 

Self-pourra  the  nectar  sparklet  in  the  bowl, 

The  lute  and  viol  touched  by  unseen  hands 
Aid  the  toft  voices  of  the  choral  bands  ; 

O’er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia’s  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 

For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 

To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams. 

*  Bat  when  meek  Eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star, 

And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  hand  the  sky, 

Lo !  the  bright  folding  doors  retiring  far, 

Display  to  ftyche’s  captivated  eye 

All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  sooth  the  spirits  in  serene  repose : 

Beneath  the  velvet’s  purple  canopy 
Divinely  formed  a  downy  couch  arose. 

While  ala^ster  lamps  a  milky  light  disclose.’  pp.  2D— 33. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  dreadful  in  the  solitari¬ 
ness  of  Psyche’s  situation — amidst  all  other  delights  that  the 
eve  could  relish,  or  the  heart  desire,  to  be  surrounded  by  in¬ 
visible  attendants,  and  married  to  a  husband,  whom  she 
loved  to  excess,  and  longed  yet  feared  to  behold,  sometimes 
imagining  him  a  divinity,  and  then  persuaded  by  her  en¬ 
vious  sisters  to  believe  him  a  monster.  This  part  ot  the  story 
is  told  with  equal  brevity  and  spirit  The  scene  in  which 
our  author  describes  the  fatal  curiosity  of  Psyche,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  husband,  his  instantaneous  flight,  and  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  pageant-island,  arc  far  superior  in  beauty,  deli¬ 
cacy  and  interest  to  the  corresponding  passages  in  Apuleius 
and  La  Fontaine. 

The  second  part  of  the  Poem,  which  then  commences,  is 
entirely  original,  and  entirely  allegorical.  Psyche,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  oracle  of  Venus,  sets  out  on  her  travels  to  find 
the  Temple  of  Happiness,  where  she  is  commanded  by  the 
same  authority  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  Goddess,  whose 
wrath  she  had  previously  incurred  by  rivalling  her  in 
heauty.  In  this  search  she  is  led  by  a  dove  that  flics  bc- 
lore  ner: 

*  And  as  she  went,  behold,  with  hovering  flight 
The  dove  preceded  still  her  doubtful  way ; 

I  ts  spotless  plumage  of  the  purest  white. 

Which  shown  res^endeot  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
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Could  evf  0  in  darkest  gloom  a  light  display ; 

Of  heavenly  birth,  when  first  to  moreals  gi?cn 
Nan'.cd  Innocence.  But  ah  J  too  short  its  stay  | 

By  rartnous  birds  it  fearfully  was  clriven 
Back  to  reside  with  Love,  a  denizen  of  heaven.*  p.  68.  r, 

She  is  afieiwarils  joined  and  accompanied  by  Gupid,  diu 
puised  as  a  knight-errant,  and  Constance  his  page>  who  also 
leads  a  lion,  called  Passion,  in  a  golden  chain.  How  many 
horses  they  have  among  them  we  cannot'  clearly  asceruio 
whether  one,  or  two,  or  three;  however  they  make  good  s|)ee(i 
by  the  way.  Weshall  not  follow  them  in  prose,  through iheir 
many  perils  and  escapes,  by  sea  and  land we  found  tliai  dif. 
ticiilt  enough  to  do  in  Mrs.  Tighe’s  verse,  charming  and  fluent 
es  it  is  under  every  ditHculty  and  disadvantage. 

It  is  in  such  lovely  and  soothing  scenes  as  the  following, 
that  bur  author’s  descriptive  powers  are  most  hafjpily  exempli, 
fied,  and  in  such  beautiful  soliloquies  of  seniimeut,  that  the 
w'hole  pathos  of  her  soul  is  poured  into  %|ie  bosom  of  tiie 
reader. 

*  Mid  the  thick  forest  was  a  lonely  dell. 

Where  foot  of  man  was  seldom  known  to  tread. 

The  sloping  hills  all  round  in  graceful  swell 
The  little  green  with  woods  environed  ; 

Hither  the  dove  their  passive  course  had  led  t 
.Here  the  thin  smoke  blue  rising  mid  the  trees. 

Where  broad  and  brown  the  deepest  umbrage  spread. 

Spoke  the  abode  of  safe  retired  ease,  » 

Ana  Psyche  gladly  there  her  dove  descending 'sees. 

*  In  lowly  cottage,  walled  with  mossy  «od,  . 

,  Close  by  a  little  spring’s  perpetual  rill,  ^  . 

-  A  hemjii  dwelt,  who  many  a  year  had  trod 
With  sacred  solitude  that  pine-clad  hill. 

And  loved  with  holy  images  to  fill  '' 

His  soul  enrapt ;  yet  courteous  then  besought 
A  while  secluded  here  to  rest ;  and  still 
Replete  with  kind  and  hospitable  thought,  • 

To  I  sequestered  bower  the  wearied  Psyche  brought,  ‘ 

*  Skilled  in  the  virtue  of  each  healing  flower. 

And  the  wild  fruit’s  restoring  juice  to  blend, 

He  spreads  the  frugal  fare  of  wholesome  power^ 

And  heedfuliy  his  caret  tlicir  wants  attentl ; 

A  docile  ear  to  his  advice  they  lend. 

And  sage  instruction  from  his  precepts  take. 

Which  much  their  future  journey  may  befriend  ; 

Wisdom  with  soothing  eloquence  he  spake. 

Pleased  to  resolve  their  doubts,  and  all  their  cares  portak;, 

*  In  those  sweet  placid  scenes  awhile  they  rest. 

Till  Psyche  iiods  her  faioting  strength  revive ; 
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And  here  her  dofe,  at  in  a  quiet  oest^  * 

Delighted  teems  to  sportive  ioy  alive ; 

And  hence  they  surest  confidence  derive. 

He  plumes  his  uriogs^  and  through  his  swelling  tliroat 
(N  0  more  a  ruffled,  fearful  fugitive) 

In  gentle  murmurs  pours  liis  dulcet  note, 

While  Psyche  listening  sits  in  some  still  vale  remote. 

‘  Oil !  have  you  nctef  known  the  silent  charm 
That  undisturbed  retirement  viclds  the  soul, 

Wiicre  no  Intruder  might  your  peace  alarm. 

And  tenderness  hath  wept  without  control. 

While  melting  fondness  o’er  the  bosom  stole? 

Did  fancy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove, ' 

Abiidgc  the  hours  which  roust  in  absence  roll? 

Those  pensive  pleasures  did  you  never  prove. 

Oh,  you  have  never  loved  !  you  know  not  what  is  love! 

<  They  do  not  love  who  can  to  these  prefer 
The  tumult  of  the  gay,  or  folly’s  roar  ; 

The  hlus^hey  know  not;  nor  delight  in  her 
Who  can  tne  troubled  soul  to  rest  restore. 

Calm  contemplation  i  Yes,  I  must  deplore 
I'heir  joyless  state,  even  more  than  his  who  mourns 
His  love  for  ever  lost ;  delight  no  more 
Unto  his  widowed  heart  indeed  returns. 

Yet,  while  he  weeps,  his  soul  their  cold  indifference  spurns. 

*  But  if  soft  hope  illumines  fancy’s  dream. 

Assuring  hiqi  of  love  and  constancy, 

How  exquisite  do  then  the  moments  seem. 

When  he  may  hide  himself  from  every  eye, 

And  cherish  the  dear  thought  in  secrecy  ! 

While  sweet  remembrance  sooths  his  thrilling  heart. 

And  brings  once  more  past  hours  of  kindness  nigh, 

Recals  the  look  of  love  when  forced  to  part, 

And  turns  to  drops  of  joy  the  tears  that  sadly  start.’  pp.  92—9^ 

The  following  passage,  describing  the  reconciliation  of 
Psyche  with  her  unknown  guardian,  after  having  deeply 
wounded  his  sensibility  in  a  tit  of  jealous  coldness,  is  cx- 
(juisitcly  wrought.  The  three  concluding  lines  of  the  scrotid 
Manza,  and  the  sixth  line  of  the  third  stanza,  are  worth  whole 
i^olunics  of  middling  poetry. 

‘  With  self-reproach  and  sweet  returning  trust, 

While  yet  he  spoke,  her  generous  eart  replies, 

Soft  melting  pity  bids  her  now  l)e  just 
And  own  the  error  which  deceived  her  eyes 
Her  little  pride  she  longs  to  sacrifice. 

And  ask  forgiveness  of  her  suffering  knight : 

Her  tuficrintr  knight,  alas  !  no  more  she  spies. 

He  has  withdrawn  offended  from  iicr  sight. 

Nor  can  that  gepUe  voice  bow  hope  to  ftay  his  flight. 
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•  Struggling  DO  more  her  lorrowi  to  restrain, 

Her  •trcimiog  eyes  look  round  with  anxious  hu  ; 

Nor  are  those  tender  showers  now  shed  in  Tain, 

Her  soft  lamenting  voice  has  reached  his  ear, 

Where  latent  he  had  maiJced  each  precious  tear ; 

Sudden  as  thought  behold  him  at  her  feet ! 

Oh  1  reconciling  moment  I  charm  most  dear  ! 

What  feeling  heart  thy  pleasures  would  repeat, 

Or  wish  thy  dearly  purchased  bliss,  however  sweet  ? 

‘  The  smiles  of  joy  which  swell  her  glowing  cheek, 

And  o’er  her  parting  lips  divinely  play. 

Returning  pleasure  eloquently  speak. 

Forgetful  of  the  tears  which  lingering  stay, 

(  Like  sparkling  dew  drops  in  a  sunny  day) 

Unheeded  tenants  of  rejoicing  eyes  ; 

His  wounds  her  tender  care  can  well  repay  i 
There  grateful  kindness  breathes  her  balmy  sighs. 

Beneath  her  lenient  hand  how  swiftly  suffering  flies  !’  pp,  139, 140, 

We  shall  neither  quote,  nor  say  any  more  of  the  narrative,  ei* 


cept  that,  after  traversing  many  countries,  and  overcoming  in* 
numerable  eucmies,  Psyche  and  her  companions  arrive  at  the 

ery  spot 
he  dii* 


Temple  of  Happiness,  and  find  it  at  /ttwic— on  the  very  s| 
uhcre  Cupid  and  she  were  formerly  united.  Here 
covers  himself  to  her,  never  to  be  parted  again. 

In  all  allegories  of  length,  we  grow  dull  as  the  story  ad* 
vances,  and  feel  very  little  anxiety  about  the  conclusion,  ex* 
cept  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  conclusion.  Beautiful  and  diver¬ 
sified  as  the  allegory  before  us  is,  we  believe  few  readen 
when  they  Iny  it  down  will  be  sorry  that  it  is  done;  and,. if 
we  arc  not  mistaken,  most  minds,  in  recalling  the  pleasures 
of  the  perusal,  will  principally  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  the  first 
part  as  poetical  realities,  and  ruminate  on  those  of  the  sequel 
as  images  of  a  wild  and  exhausting  dream,  from  which  tney 
do  not  repine  at  being  awakened  to  ordinary  sights  and  sound^ 
however  astonished  and  entranced  tli^'  may  have  been  whiit 
it  lasted.  And  this  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  allegories, — they 
never  leave  the  impression  of  truth  behind.  In  noble  fic* 
tioDs,  where  truth,  though  not  told  iu  the  letter,  is  preserved 
in  the  spirit,  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  rise  from  the  narrations 
of  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  visit  of  Priam  by  night  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles,  as  from  reading  historical  facts  ;  our 
feelings  are  precisely  the  same  as  our  feelings  would  have 
been,  were  those  circumstances  authentic.  In  Milton’s  won¬ 
derful  poem,  though  our  judgement  is  never  deceived  into  the 
belief  of  their  actual  existence,  the  conversations  between 
Adam  and  Kve,  and  their  interview  with  Raphael  in  Paradise, 
have  all  the  warmth  of  life  within  them,  and  the  day-li^t  of 
reality  around  them.  In  allegory  we  cannot  forget  that  the 
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personages  never  did,  and  never  could  exist,  nor  that  both 
personages  and  scenes  represent  sofnething  else  and  not  thern^ 
«/iw.  When  we  give  over  reading,  all  curiosity  and  interest 
cetse :  we  have  had  no  fellow  feeling  in  conversing  with  such 
beiugSf  and  we  suffer  no  regret  ^^en  they  are  vanished  : 
they  came  like  shadows,  and  so  departed.  If  ever  al¬ 
legorical  characters  excite  either  sympathy  or  affi'ction,  it  is 
when  wc  forget  that  they  are  allegorical,  consequently  when 
the  allegory  itself  is  suspended,  with  respect  to  them. 

Besides,  in  this  department  of  writing,  wealmost  certainly 
foresee  what  every  typical  being  will  do,orsay,  or  suffer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  issue 
of  every  trial,  of  every  conflict,  is  known  as  soon  as  it  it 
commenced.  The  personages  themselves,  unfortunately,  are 
all  imperfect,  and,  according  to  their  limited  characters,  must 
be  m  everlasting  motion,  or  at  everlasting  rest ;  always  rejoic¬ 
ing  or  always  weeping ;  infallibly  goon,  or  incurably  bad. 

In  short,  arms  and  legs,  and  wings  and  tails  of  animals,  might 
ts  well  be  personified  to  the  eye,  and  brought  into  dramatic 
action,  as  most  of  the  creatures  of  imagination  that  figure 
away  in  allegory. 

Again ;  in  allegory  the  mind  naturally  expects  wonders 
in  continual  succession,  and  is  greatly  disappointed  if 
they  do  not  occur  so  frequently  as  to  destroy  their  own  ef¬ 
fect,— to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  wonders  are 
wrought  by  authors.  And  what  is  that  purpose  }  Take  it  in 
the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Bayes, — **  to  elevate  and  sur¬ 
prise  !**  But  can  any  thing  elevate  where  every  thing  is  be¬ 
yond  nature,  or  surprise  where  every  thing  is  surprising^ 
WheVe  all  is  marvellous,  nothing  is  so.  Probabilities  in  ordi¬ 
nary  writing,  that  writing  which  represents  things  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  might  he  under  imaginable  circumstances, 
excite  more  pleasure  and  amazement  in  the  reader’s  mind  than 
all  the  prodigious  births  of  allegory.  We  are  acquainted  with 
no  work  of  the  latter  kind  comparable,  in  ingenuity  and  en¬ 
tertaining  interest,  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  though  the 
road  is  gone  twice  over,  few  readers  that  have  travelled  plea- 
Mntly  with  Christian  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  arc  unwil¬ 
ling  to  set  out  again  with  his  wife  and  children,  when  they 
leave  the  City  of  Destruction.  One  principal  reason,  though 
®any  others  concur,  why  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  the  most 
amusing  work  of  its  kind,*  may  he,  that  the  whole  is  written 
under  the  similitude  of  a  dream  ;  there  is  very  little  of  pure 
allegory  in  it ;  and  few  abstract  qualities  or  passions  are  per- 
•onified. 

have  only  one  more  general  fault  to  find  with 
allegories.  There  is  a  wearisome  sameness  and  repulsive  for- 
®^l»ty  in  most  that  we  have  read.  Who  is  not  sick  of  queens 
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aiul  goddesses,  in  their  palaces  and  ttMiiples,  with  their  tralDt 
of  attendants,  their  nymphs  and  \yor)»nippi  rs,  whic  h  a|>peK 
in  almost  every  dream  in  the  Spectators  ai^d  Tatlers,  and  Iq 
every  imitation  of  them  since?  Mrs,  has  too  many  q( 

these.  The  Queen  of  l.nose  Delight  and  her  inintuns,  in  can. 
to  iii.  ;  the  Queen  and  Castle  of  Suspicion,  in  canto  iv. ; 
Queen  and  Palace  of  Chastity,  in  canto  v.;  the  Queen  aiKi 
Court  of  Iiiditferencc,  in  canto  vi. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  stated  only  the  disadvantages  of 
allegory.  For  its  advantages  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Tighe’s  splendid  exemplification  of  tbcm, 
in  the  four  last  cantos  of  tliis  singularly  elegant  poem. 

The  smaller  pieces,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  form  a  wreath, 
lovely  indeed,  but  scarcely  w'orihy  of  the  brow  of  Psyche; 
consisting  of  flowers  that  would  have  attracted  very  tianiicnt 
attention,  had  they  been  less  happily  placed.  The  teebleiicss 
of  many,  and  the  nneipial  merit  of  the  best,  of  these  occi* 
siofial  ctTusions,  indirectly  prove  the  extraordinary  paint  that 
were  taken  to  compose  and  polish  the  leading  poem.  We 
shall  co))y  tiie  last  pivee  in  tlie  collection,  being  the  last  that 
the  amiable  and  excellent  author  wrote. 

On  receiving  a  Branch  of  Mc%rreon  which  Jlowered  at  H^ooditockf 

ermtery  It 09. 

'  Odours  of  Spring,  my  iense  ye  charm 
Wiih  fragrance  premature  ; 

And,  mid  these  days  of  dark  alarm. 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 

Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 
I'o  tell  of  brighter  hours. 

Of  \Ly's  blue  skies,  abundant  bloom. 

Her  sunny  gales  and  showers. 

Alas!  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 
The  powers  of  life  restore  ; 

These  eyes  that  weep  and  watch  ia  pain 
Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 

No,  no,  this  anguish  cannot  last ! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu  ! 

The  bitterness  of  death  were  past, 

Could  1  resign  but  you. 

But  oh  !  in  every  mortal  pang 
That  roods  my  soul  from  life. 

That  soul,  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 
Through  each  convulsive  strife, 

Even  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 
Of  terror  and  regret. 

To  all  in  life  its  love  would  cl.asp 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet.  ' 
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Yet  why*  immortal,  vital  spark  I 
Thus  mortally  opprcit  ?  , 

Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  d.irk| 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ;  ^  , 

Foriret,  forego  thy  earthly  part. 

Thine  hcjivenly  being  trust 
Ah,  vain  attempt  I  my  coward  heart  ' 

Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust. 

Oh  ye  !  who  sooth  the  pangs  of  death 
With  love’s  own  patient  care, 

Still,  still  retain  this  fleeting  breath. 

Still  jK)ur  the  fen^ent  prayer 
And  ye*  whose  smile  must  greet  my  eye 
No  more,  nor  voice  my  ear. 

Who  breathe  for  me  the  tender  sigh, 

And  shed  the  pitying  tear. 

Whose  kindness  (though  far,  far  removed) 

My  grateful  thoughts  perceive. 

Pride  ot  my  life,  esteemed,  beloved, 

My  last  s;id  cktim  nxeive  1 
Oh  1  do  not  quite  your  friend  forget, 

Forget  alone  her  faults  ; 

And  speak  of  her  witli  fond  regret 

Who  asks  your  lingering  thoughts.*  pp.  307—310. 

A  note  annexed  to  theae  stanzas  informs  us,  that  the  author 
expired  at  the  place  where  they  were  written,  after  six  years 
cl  protracted  malady,  on  the  24>tli  of  March  followring,  (1810) 
in  the  37th  year  of  her  age.  ‘  Her  fears  of  death  were  per- 
ffctly  removeil  before  she  quiuetl  the  scene  of  trial  and  suf-  * 
fering;  and  her  spirit  departed  to  a  better  state  of  exiiHencc, 
cunfidiug  with  hcaveuly  joy  in  the  acceptance  and  love  of  her 
Ilcdceiner.* 

Art.  II.  An  Account  of  Ireland  Statistical  and  Political.  By  Edward 
Wakefield.  2vo!s.  4to.  pp.  xxiv,  762,  838.  index  and  two  plates. 
Price  ifS.  69.  Longman  and  Co.  1812.  * 

j^OMK  writers  have  the  enviable  art  of  interesting  a  reader’s 
attention  so  completely ,  that,  whilejengaged  in  perusing  their 
'vorks,  wt*  lose  all  consideration  of  form,  arrangement,  sources 
and  style,  in  the  higher  delight  of  becoming  the  coinpanionsof 
their  thoughts.  On  closing  their  volumes,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  reason  to  her  firm  and  established  principles ;  to  inquire  a 
little  into  tlie  bearings  of  the  road  we  have  been  travelling;  and 
•veertain  whether  the  prospects  which  app<*arod  so  beau¬ 
tiful  are  situated  in  the  regions  of  fancy  or  of  truth.  Xbc 
number  of  writers,  however,  thus  pow<H*fully  gifted,  is  com¬ 
paratively  few.  In  general,  there  is  little  fear  of  a  reader’s 
confounding  his  ow  n  identity  with  that  of  the  author.  The 
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latter  ukcs  care  to  remind  him  often  enough  what  he  U, 
who  he  is ;  what  he  is  about,  and  what  he  intends  to 
be  about;  and  the  former,  far  from  being  carried  forward  is 
silent  pleasure,  is  restive  and  distrustful — stopping  at  every  tors 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  not  unfrequently  coming  to i 
downright  quarrel  with  his  guide. 

The  task  of  examining  sixteen  hundred  pages  of  statistical 
and  political  observations  on  Ireland,  appeared  to  us,  wemtm 
confess,  no  triHe  at  the  outset ;  and  we  are  now  fully  satisfied 
that  the  number  is  no  mistake.  They  have  heartily  tired 
us  more  than  once.  It  is  however  no  general  axiom,  that 
a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,'’ — nor  is  a  book  always  wonli. 
less  because  it  is  tiresome.  We  only  wish  to  say,  that  if  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  determined  to  swell  his  ^  Account'  to  the 
present  size,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  rendered  the  ex* 
traneous  matter  of  it  a  little  more  attractive,  or  if  intrinsic  merit 
was  the  grand  object  of  his  solicitude,  to  have  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  iu  bulk. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty  one  chapters,  composed  in 
a  tolerably  uniform  manner  as  follows  :  First,  a  history  of  the 
subject,  either  from  the  creation,  from  the  flood,  from  the 
origin  of  language,  the  revolution,  the  last  rebellion,  or  the 
union,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  materials  which 
the  author  happened  to  have  at  hand.  In  this  part  of  the 
business  his  Lugd.  Bat.  1669,  editions  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  He* 
rodotus,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  &c.  are  extremely  serviceable, 
and  arc  quoted,  volume  and  page,  with  great  accuracy.  Some 
of  these  introductions,  however,  are  not  without  their  merit, 
though  evidently  misplaced  in  a  Statistical  and  Political  Ac¬ 
count  of  Ireland.  Next  follow  the  author's  collections  from 
other  writers,  tables,  &c.  intermixed  with  discourses  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  before  him,  which  are  rather  declamatory 
than  argumentative,  remarkably  abundant  iu  interrogations, 
and  frequently  very  little  to  the  purpose.  Indeed,  though 
Mr.  Wakefield's  talent  for  oratory  may  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  auto-gratulation,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  mode  of 
employing  it  rather  ill-judged.  His  declamations,  far  from 
strengthening  the  eflect  of  his  facts,  are  liable  to  bring  their 
areiiracy  into  doubt,  since  the  reader  will  assert  the  liberty 
of  judging  for  himself,  whether  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
be  the  result  of  the  facts,  or  the  choice  of  facts  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  preconceived  sentiments.  They  reduce  the 
authority  of  the  work,  in  short,  to  the  opinion  of  an  individual. 
Whatever  amusement,  therefore,  w'c  may  have  derived  from 
these  sallies  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  vivacity,  we  are  far  fro® 
thinking  his  work  improved  by  their  intrusion  ;  though  it  h 
evident  that  he  has  bestowed  more  care  on  these,  than 
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most  other  parts  of  his  *  Account.’  The  ‘  obserA’ations’  cut 
out  of  the  memorandum  hook,  and  attached  with  their  re- 
soectivc  dates  to  the  rear  of  several  snhdivisons,  we  can  rom- 
ntre  to  nothinvc  more  aptly  than  to  the -Ion string  of  mud 
c^uu^es  which  pursue  the  traveller  with  exhihitions  of  self- 
satisfieHl  poverty  and  discomfort,  on  hi^  escape  from  att  Irish 
town.  When  the  reader  has  been  informed  thn'e  or  four 
times  in  what  year  Ireland  was  visited  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
what  rational  purpose  can  it  answer  to  alfix  the  dates  to  two 
or  three  score  notes  like  the  followhig  ? 


<  Aug.  12th.  Westmeath  Rcynella.— In  this  neighbourhood  there  are 
thriring  planutions  of  twenty  years  growth. 

‘Aug.  13th.  1808.— Sir  Richard  Leving  has  very  extensive  young 
plantations.  Hazel  is  sold  to  make  hoops  for  butter  firkins. 

‘  Sep.  Uth.  Londonderry.  Newtown  I^mivady — There  is  much  wood 
la  the  neighbourhood  of  Walworth.*  Vol.  I.  p. 


Did  Mr.  Wakefield  fear  that  the  plantaionsof  Rcynella  walk¬ 
ed  away,  Aug.  14th?  Or  are  these  fragments  of  his  pocket 
book  intended  as  foils  to  the  more  animated  passages  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  suspect  the  latter  to  he  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Wakefield  is  occasionally  very  happy  in  displaying  the  force 
of  contrast.  Thus,  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Kpypt, 
fromHerodotus,  and  their  influence  upon  the  laws  of  Greece  ; 
an  excursion  into  the  classical  regions  of  antiquity,  for  which 
the  reader  is  admirably  prepared  by  the  quotation  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  chapter,  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and 
where  he  learns,  that  at  the  bridge  of  Waterford  ‘  the  toll 
for  a  dead  pig  is  a  penny,  and  for  a  live  one  a  halfpenny.* 
That  these  quartos  arc  thus  crude  and  unwieldy,  is  not,  we 
tbink,  because  the  author  was  unable  to  compress  and  arrange 
tiiem.  Both  the  confusion  and  the  bulk  seem,  on  his  part,  to 
have  been  purely  a  matter  of  choice*,  and  his  readers,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  censured  as  fastidious,  w  hen  they  complain  that 
the  book  is  expensive,  tiresome,  and  inconvenient  as  a  work  of 
reference.  The  occurrence  of  such  faults,  indeed,  and  to  so 
hrw  an  extent,  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted,  as,  the  subject  it^ 
•«lf  is,  at  the  present  period,  so  interesting  and  important, 
^  as  Mr.  Wakefield’s  collection  will  really  be  found  to 
contain  much  solid  information  and  many  important  remarks, 
Wr*  Wakefield,  whatever  delinquencies  he  maybe  guilty  of, 
^  a  bookmaker,  possesses  considerable  abilities  as  an  ob- 
and  deserves,  in  no  mean  degree,  the  thanks  of  the 
pnblic  for  his  communications.  Politics  and  rural  economy 
^pearto  have  been  his  favourite  pursuits,  previously  to  his 
undertaking  this  work.  To  pronounce  him  unprejudiced  in 
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either,  would  he  hestowinpf  a  very  amhiguous  commendation  H 
when  we  consi  ler  how  diiHculi,  how  nearly  iiiipossihlf  fgj  j| 
human  nature  to  kiH'|i  clear  of  the  iidluencc  of  tinsagenti  ii 
slli)iect^  wliich  deeply  and  feelingly  engage  its  ai tent ioa. 
though  prejudice  may  occasionally  tincture  his  statein*«t 
of  facts,  we  do  not  hy  any  means  helicve  that  hi&  opj. 
iiions  arc  founded  on  prejudice,  much  less  that  he 
to  enforce  them  hy  the  usual  artifices  to  which  prejudice  re- 
fjoris — disguise  aud  wilful  misrepresciitation.  As  far  as  tveue 
ahle  to  judge,  he  acts  with  camiour  ;  atrd,  disdaining  the  rna^ 
of  a  nO'party  man,  avows  his  attachment  to  the  names  >)hicii 
liave  secured  his  admiration,  and  lo  the  principies'which  he 
hajs  adopted  for  his  guidance.  SirWilliam  Young’s  West  lodian 
ComnujU  IMacc  hook,  suggested  the  idea  uf  his  work.  Heiw 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  hy  Mr.  Foster.  He  sol  idled  md 
obtained  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Dari, 
ley  and  Lord  F'iugal,  determined  ‘  not  to  collect  materiilt 
merely  from  tliose  who  seemed  desirous  of  serving  Ireland 
only  in  one  way.’ — 7'lic  Union  notwithstanding  the  apparent  da* 
advantages  which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  lias  our  aothofi 
hearty  approbation. 

‘  Being  no  great  man’s  parasite,  and  having  no  desire  to  hunt  iker 
that  most  unstable  of  sll  earthly  {>osse8sion8,  popular  favour,  I  muit  (Hi- 
•ent  from  such  doctnnes;  and  shall  leave  to  those  writers  who  do  Ml 
hesiDte  to  gratify  their  spleen  at  the  cxj)cncc  of  public  tranqui!fit|f,  to 
destroy,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  the  rising  germs  of  the  future  happme* 
of  her  inhabitants.’  Voi.  1.  p.  vli. 

On  agricultural  subjects,  Mr.  Young  is  Iiis  great  oracle, 
tbough  be  shews  himself  well  acquainted  with  numerous  ao* 
tliors  in  this  dcpi\rimcnt.  In  general  Mr.  W.  seems  to  haw 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  the  authorities  of  precedinj 
writers,  both  in  thiscouniry  ana  on  the  continent;  and  he  eivft 
a  somewhat  extensive  list  of  the  topographical  works  which  be 
bus  consulted.  He  very  projierly  conceived,  however,  that  toip* 
ply  llicm  to  any  good  purpose,  it  wets  necessary  for  him  to  loot 
at  Ireland  with  his  own  eyes.  He  accordingly  resided  then 
nearly  two  years,  and  was  in  consequence  enabled  to  obiaiB 
much  information  from  the  higher  classes,  and,  we  arc  ven 
baj)j)y  to  perceive,  to  make  many  correct  observations  upon 
the  lower.  !t  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  use  he  has 
of  these  abilities  and  opportunities,  may  conduce  to  raise  ibi> 
abject  people  to  that  station  as  men,  as  subjects  of  a  Bn- 
tiili  government,  and  as  Christians,  in  which  they  are  forroe<l 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  much  to  their  honour,  as  they 
done  hitherto  to  their  disgrace. —  Mr.  is  by  nomcansascB* 
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liflienlal  writer,  and  we  do  not  ree;rct  tlie circumstance.  There  is 
no  call  for  an  expenditure  of  useless  sensihility.  rhe  mass  of 
of  plain  facts,  the  array  of  unviirnished  truths,  presented  in  these 
volumes,  will  make  the  heart  bleed,  th(>u‘:^h  the  eye  sheds  no 
tear;  am),  if  they  operate  rightly,  will  forbid  us  to  indulge  in 
iille  lamentations,  w  bile  we  hasten  to  the  relief,  to  the  salvation 
of  our  brethren. 

W  lioever  has  visited  Ireland,  will  readily  admit  that  there 
exists  a  grea^tid  striking  dilVerence  of  naiiofutl  cfhv'actc)\  be- 
mevn  its  iimabitants  and  those  of  Pnigland.  It  is  ilinicult,  and 
alino.Nt  impossible,  to  define  in  what  precisely  this  national 
character  consists.  Among  writers,  none  certainly  liave  suc- 
ccetlcd  better  in  depicting  it,  than  Miys  Edgeworth;  and  piT- 
haps  it  is  not  loo  much  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  nation 
whose  portrait  has  been  so  correctly  and  fully  drawui, 
as  that  of  tlie  Irish  in  SQ.iue,  of  her  Talcs.  Still,  however, 
there  is  a  lubricity  in  tiie  ebaVaeter  which  w'ill  hardly  endure 
the  grasp  of  a  ile.scriptlon.  Mr.  W.’s  attein|>t  \vc  record,  be¬ 
cause  it  exhibits  the  result  of  bis  acrpiaintance.  with  tbeai  ; 
but  wc  think  it  will  he  fuUfui  very  inadequate  to  convey  to 
the  reader  a  distii^t  iilca  of  an  Irishman. 

‘To  say  that  they  are  brave,  lavish  in  hospitality,  warm-hearted*  sen- 
ilblr,  eloquent,  witty,  possessing  an  uncommon  cheerfulness  of  disposition, 
and  a  people  with  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  reside,  would  be  paying 
them  no  compliment.  They  Jiavc  all  these  qualities,  and  some  ot  them 
in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but  the  impvTrii.iI  observer  must  describe  them  as 
loquacious,  and  extravagantly  prodigal,  though  often  parsimonious.  In 
whatever  they  undertake,  there  is  no  moderation;  all  is  in  extremes;  their 
vanity  predominates,  and  like  the  French,  they  entenain  a  high  idea  of 
themselves,  and  of  the  advantages  of  their  couufy.  Hence,  their  appe- 
nte  for  praise  is  unbounded,  and  censure  always  mortifies  their  pride,  and 
irritates  their  feelings.  They  are  irascible,  easily  offended,  violent  and 
unpetuous  in  their  resentments.  In  gaiety*  they  enjoy  the  present  moment 
without  any  care  for  the  future  ;  and  from  the  same  thoughtless  habit* 
rcidily  embark  in  extravagant  schemes.  From  tlicse  causes  they  are  un- 
•ttady  in  Uieir  conduct*  often  grasping  at  objects,  which,  wlier.  obtained, 
afford  not  the  expected  gratification,  and  are  therefore  abandoned  almost 
ai  soon  as  tried.  I’hal  they  are  generous  I  have  admitted ;  but  this 
<juality  only  extends  to  strangers.  If  wc  examine  them  in  one  of  the  most 
■nportant  relations  of  society*  we  shall  find,  that  as  landlords  they  exact 
of  their  tenants  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any  other  country. 
Men,  whose  doors  are  ojxjn  to  every  visitor*  for  the  tcniputioh  of  a  few 
pounds  per  annum,  will  let  a  fishery  to  a  Scotch  company,  although  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  w  retched  inhabitants  a:r,  by  this,  deprived  of  a  scaruy  relish 
to  their  diy  potatoes.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  T94-,  795. 

But  wiiati'vrr  this  character  may  he,  am!  however  singularly 
cuiii|)oun(j^.(j  of  (pialiiics  good  a  jcl  bail,  attractive  nnu  repcl- 
must  be  aliawed,  tiui,  while  it  bus  bi’cii  pioduceJ  in  a 
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great  measure  by  causes  liable  to  alteration,  and  susceptiblt 
of  control,  it  is  in  turn  the  cause  of  phenomena,  which  cannot 
be  altered  or  coniroled  but  by  a  change  in  the  character 
itself.  Kvery  thing,  consecpicntly,  which  explains  the  nature 
of  this  concatenation  of  c.iuse  and  otfect,  must  he  important, 
as  a  guide  to  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  national  condi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wakefield’!*  researches,  we  conceive,  throw  much 
useful  light  upon  the  subject.  I'he  characteristic  fickleness, 
im[)etuosity,  irascibility,  and  vindictive  temper  o(  the  people 
of  Ireland,  have  always  reiulered  them  terrific  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  'riiesc,  however,  are  traits  in  the  character  of  every 
uncivilized  nation  ;  and  till  tliat  degree  of  refinement  is  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  lower  class,  w  hich  occasions  a  desire  for 
a  pcrman<*nt  amendment  of  condition,  they  w  ill  continue  to  be 
distinctive  features  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Irish.  Man  in  an 
uninstriicied  state,  will  refuse  to  undergo  the  slightest  ei- 
ertioii  to  ensure  liimself  a  durable  convenience,  but 
will  shun  no  labour  to  obtain  the  most  transient  gratification. 
Hence  the  wretched  huts,  the  miserable  fare,  the  tattered 
garments  of  men,  who  will  run  a  dozen  miles  to  a  horse-race 
or  a  dance,  and  voluntarily  relinquish  every  domestic  comfort 
acquired  by  the  savings  of  years,  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money 
to  ‘  play  themselves*  at  a  neighbouring  fair.  Civilization  i»- 
pires  to  no  pleasures  but  such  as  it  can  enjoy  with  continu¬ 
ance  ;  barbarism  cares  little  for  the  general  tenor  of  life,  if 
it  can  but  secure  a  few  occasional  moments  of  ecstasy.  To 
this  cause  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  atiribute  the  apparent  content 
with  which  the  lower  Irish  support  a  state  of  privation,  which 
would  he  insupportable  misery  to  the  more  refined  inhabitants 
of  this  island.  The  possibility  of  improving  his  conditio# 
has  been  so  long  beyond  an  Irishman’s  reach,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  his  character  not  to  desire  it  ;  and,  to  sti¬ 
mulate  him  to  exertion,  not  only  hindrances  must  he  removed, 
but  reasonable  inducements  siiperadded.  Mr.  W’^ake field  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  necessity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  in  i 
political  view.  We  subscribe  to  it  in  reference  to  the  word 
condition  of  the  people. 

'  In  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  people  in  Ireland  it  improved«  thi 
trade  of  the  country  will  be  extended.  Bat  the  united  elforu  of  govef» 
■lent  and  individuals  will  be  requisite  to  promote  so  desirable  an  efld. 
When  laws  are  made,  let  them  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  proctct 
industry.  That  this  was  not  the  case  lately,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  si^ 
1  am  persuaded,  from  what  1  myself  have  witnessed,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  that  country  are  discouraged  from  exertion,  because  they 
eoteruin  a  fe.ir  that  they  shall  not  be  su&rcd  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the 
fruits  of  their  honest  toil.  But  among  a  people  w'hose  energy  has  lo<J 
hwn  repressed,  and  whos«  minds  have  been  fettered  by  ignorance,  Uw* 
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llone  will  not  be  sufficient.  Laws  may  deter  from  the  commassion  of 
jrrtat  crimes,  but  to  effect  a  salutary  change  in  the  general  habits  and 
manners  of  a  country,  they  must  be  assist^  by  education  and  example. 
While  goremment,  therefore,  discharges  its  duty  by  providing  the  means 
of  instruction,  it  is  incumbent  on  landholders,  country  gentlemen,  and 
magistrates,  respecuble  manufacturers,  and  all  those  \\  ho,  by  their  ac¬ 
quirements  or  station,  possess  an  influence  in  society,  to  be  circumspect  in 
Uielr  conduct,  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  strictest  iiiles  of  honour  and 
justice,  and  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  people  as  models  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion.  In  plans  of  civilization,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  those 
vho  attempt  innovations  should  conciliate*,  by  kind  treatment,  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  persons  amono  whom  they  are  desirous  that  they  should  be 
introduced.  The  landholders  should  lay  aside  their  former  contracted 
ideas,  and  consider  their  tenants  as  fellow  men,  and  not  as  slaves,  born 
to  maintain  them  in  alHuencc  and  !.plendour.  The  people  must  not  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  oppression,  nakeuness,  and  misery ;  it  is  contrary  to 
justice,  it  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  land  proprietors,  and  dcstruc- 
tireof  the  commercial  pro8|)erity  of  the  country.  Let  the  restraints  be 
removed ;  give  instruction  sufficient  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own 
importance  ;  encourage  them  to  hoj)e  that,  by  honest  industry,  they  may 
rile  to  a  better  condition  ;  excite  a  desire  of  improvement,  without  which 
iti progress  will  be  slow;  let  them  be  taught  to  look  for  comforts  not  at 
present  within  their  reach,  and  to  seek  enjoyments  to  which  they  as  yet 
ire  strangers.  When  they  perceive  that  there  arc  pleasures  superior  to 
those  of  mere  animal  gratification,  they  will  be  roused  from  their  torpor, 
the  finer  feelings  will  be  awakened,  their  thoughts  be  directed  to  more 
laudable  objects,  and  tlieir  actions,  instead  of  being  gmded  by  mechanical 
impulse  or  brutal  passions,  be  subjected  to  the  regular  and  systematic  coo- 
troul  of  reason.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  66,  67* 

The  numerous  instances  of  unconcern  among  the  common 
people  with  respect  to  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  will 
appear  incredible  to  such  as  have  not  actually  witnessed  them. 
The  following  anecdote,  though  given  on  very  credible  au¬ 
thority,  will,  we  fear,  be  scarcely  admitted  as  plain  matter  of 
fact  by  many  of  our  readers.  We  however  insert  it,  as  the 
rery  circumstance  of  its  being  probable,  is  in  some  sort  a  pre- 
•uniption  in  favour  of  its  being  true. 

*  In  July,  1798,  the  entire  side  of  a  house,  four  storiea  high,  in  School- 
hoQse-Iaoe,  fell  from  its  foundation  into  an  adjoining  yard,  where  it  de¬ 
stroyed  an  entire  dairy  of  cows.  I  ascended  the  remaining  ruin,  through 
the  usual  approach  of  shattered  stairs,  stench  and  filth.  The  floors  had 
all  sunk  on  the  side  now  unsupported,  forming  so  many  inclined  planes ; 
aad  I  observed  with  astonishment,  that  the  inhabitants,  above  twenty  in 
number,  who  had  escaped  destruction  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wall 
filling  outwards,  had  not  deserted  their  apartments.  I  was  informed  that 
It  had  remained  some  months  in  this  situation,  and  that  the  humane  land- 
find  claimed,  and  actually  received  for  it,  the  usual  rent.’— -/f'Ai/r/jev  u^om 
Pojiulasion  of  Dublin* 

might  be  imagined^  that  among  people  so  rude  and  bar- 
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barou^,  tlic  early  culture  of  the  niiiid  by  education 
wholly  unknown,  aiid  that  they  were  incapable  of  even  the 
nidinients  of  loarf)ing.  This,  however,  is  iu)t  the  case.  Schools 
there  are, — and  Mr.  Dutton  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  general 
cottage  classics,  to  wit :  ‘  History  of  the  Seven  Championsof 
Christendom — History  of  Irish  ftogiies  and  Uapparees— His- 
tory  of  Francis,  a  notorious  Robber — of  the  most  celebrated 
Firates — of  Jack  Bachelor,  the  Smuggler — of  Witches  and 
Apparitions!* — and  others  etjually  edifying.  Mr.  Wakefidd, 
too,  met  with  ‘such,  or  as  bad,  in  very  general  use.*  Hen. 
presses  a  wish  that  Lancaster*s  plan  of  instruction  may  be 
extensively  introduced.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  country  likoli 
to  be  benefited  by  it,  Ireland  is  that  country.  A  school, 
house  in  every  parish  would  be  an  incomparably  more  effec¬ 
tual  preventive  of  rebellion  than  a  gibbet  in  every  village,  | 
The  only  book  made  use  of  being  the  bible,  the  master 
might  be  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  ;  and  the  children 
would  imbibe  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which  some  priests 
wouhl  think  Imperfectly  catholic,  and  wliicliDr.  Marsh  perhaps 
wouhl  think  imperfectly  Anglican,  but  whicliwc  have  nodoubt 
would  cieatc*  better  subjects  ;.nd  happier  men  than  their 
present  crei'ds,  whether  Roman-catholic  or  Protestant,  can 
possibly  do.  Mr.  VV’akefiehl,  in  treating  on  the  subject 
of  education,  enters  vc^v  largely  into  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Fducation,  which  present  a  melancholy  view  of  the  failure 
— for  we  can  call  it  no  better — of  the  public  institutions  for 
that  purpose.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  indulge  in  a 
single  remark  upon  the  greater  part  of  these  documents,  but 
the  indignation  excited  hy  the  Kigluii,  upon  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  whieh  our  author  confians,  will  not  brook  the  con- 
finemei'.t  of  silence.  In  the  ye.Mrs  from  1785  to  July  n!>8, 
27,274  children  were  admitted,  out  of  which  number  13,120 
died  ;  in  the  last  year  1797 — 1T'J8  there  were  no  less  tliM 
l,4i7  deaths,  out  of  l»J?2  admittcil  !  Since  that  time  there  b» 
been  ail  amendment,  and  to  July  1808,  of  19,638  admiltedj 
not  viorc  than  6,043  have  died  while  iutants,  but  only  one  in 
of  the  whole  number  attained  the  age  of  ten  years.  It  might 
be  hoped,  for  the  siike  of  humanity,  that  this  prodigious  mor- 
tahiy  is  attributable  to  their  being  brought  to  the  place  in 
an  tMuaciateil  or  diseased  state.  But  even  this  Mr.  Wakefield 
denies. 

‘  My  visits  to  the  Foundling  Hospinl  had  been  made  in  compny 
with  three  femalrs,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  a  very  nuraerwii 
family,  and  the  wile  ot  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  nearly  twenty 
been  chaplain  and  superintendant  of  a  large  hospital.  Two  of  incco«* 
paoy  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital  three  wetks  before,  and  had  then 
particularly  remarked  two  beautiful  infants,  which  had  that  d«y  hrt* 
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ifft  in.  These  ladies  knew  some  of  the  nurses,  and  they  inquired  for 
the  children  who  had  before  so  much  atf^cted  their  attention.  One  was 
dead ;  and  the  other  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  I  e^rr  beheld  any 
iotint :  the  truth  is,  this  child,  as  well  as  the  other  children  in  the  ward, 
Wis  covered  with  the  itch.’  Vol.  II.  p.  427. 

To  ihi:>  diseas<»,  and  to  briii^  committed  two,  three,  or  even 
six  at  once,  to  a  single  nurse,  during  their  stay  in  the  house, 
and  to  loo  scanty  nourishment  when  entrusted  to  nurses  in 
the  country,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  annum,  Mr.  Wakelield  as- 
cribes  the  great  number  of  ififant  deaths,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  survivors  when  drafted  into  the  school.  The 
miter  of  this  article  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  the  female  agents  in  the  country, 
who  have  the  conveyance  of  these  unfortunate  outcasts, 
in  order  to  make  the  commission  ‘  pay  them,* — hut  assuredly  no 
addition  need  be  made  to  Mr.  Wakefield’s  account,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

It  is  evident  from  the  aggregate  of  our  author's  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  that  it  has  had  hni  little  elfect  in 
forming  the  Irish  character;  but  we  own  that  our  hopes  of  its 
hencticial  influence  arc  very  sanguine.  I'he  Irish  are  able  to 
learn,  are  willing  to  learn  :  and  what  improvement  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  if  this  inclination  be  properly  directed?  We 
aj^rcewith  Mr.W.  that  ‘  every  uneducated  native  of  Ireland  is 
a  living  reproach  on  that  government,  which  allows  a  moment 
to  elapse  uiihoul  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  Kducatc  the 
rising  generation,  and  gaols  and  barracks  will  not  he  wanted.* 

The  mode  in  which  property  is  st  cuied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  has  an  undoubted  infliHuiee  upon  their  cha¬ 
racter.  Wlierc  vassalage  is  in  force,  the  villeins  arc  gene¬ 
rally  what  their  landlords  make  them, — discontonted,  rebel¬ 
lious,  fawning,  treacherous,  careless, — or  the  reverse ;  since 
every  action  of  the  master,  by  whatever  principle  it  he  dic¬ 
tated,  awakens  an  appropriate  resonance  in  the  mind  of 
the  dependant.  To  the  lower  class,  the  supreme  government 
b  of  importance  only  as  its  influence  reaches  them  ;  and  the 
moit  equitable  laws,  if  liable  to  perversion  and  evasion,  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  improve  the  subject  whom  they  fail  to 
protect.  Now  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  lower  Irish  are 
less  benefited  by  the  statutes  of  this  nation,  thnn  the  people 
of  many  states  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  their  tradition¬ 
ary  cuhioins  and  superstitions.  VVe  can  as  little  recognise  the 
hghis  of  humanity,  as  protected  by  British  legislation,  in  the 
fotuges  of  the  Irish,  as  we  can  discover  the  majestic  stream 
ikai  rolls  over  the  rocks  of  Schafl'hausen,  or  Wiiahes  the  walls 
of  Basle,  in  the  stagnant  canals  and  putrid  ditches  in  which 
nature  and  its  name  arc  lost  in  Holland.  We  do  not,  how- 
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evrr,  altoeetS  :»r  agree  with  Mr.  Waketield  in  placing  the  situt. 
lion  of  the.  Irviih  peasant  and  the  Russian  hoor  nn  an  equality. 
That  the  Iristi  neasant  has  to  perform  as  severe  services  to  his 
landlord, —  that  he  enjoys  as  little,  or  less  of  the  fruit  of  bit 
industry  man  the  Russian  slave,  may  he  conceded;  hut  infhe 
latter,  this  is  owing  to  a  radical  delect  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  acknowledge  and  establish  the  system  of  vis. 
talage,  whereas  in  the  former,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
corrupt  channels  through  which  the  blessings  of  the  con. 
stitution  are  conveyed.  In  our  own  country,  the  meanest 
subject  stands  so  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
law,  and  can  so  easily  appeal  to  the  generally  established 
conventional  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  that  tyranny 
and  oppression  are  but  in  comparatively  few  instances,  even* 
tuaily  successful.  This  unfortunately  is  not  the  case  in 
Irelaiui ;  and,  doubtless,  one  considerable  reason  w  ill  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  peasants  hold  their 
possessions,  which  renders  them  dependent  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  land,  or  his  agent,  or  middle-man^  yet  esti- 
ulishes  an  opposite,  instead  of  a  common  interest.  The 
system  of  letting  land  lo  middle-men,  to  he  subset  to  a  num* 
her  of  tenants,  has  been  defended  on  theoretical  principlei 
Mr.  Wakcheht  dues  not  condemn  it  altogether,  hut  while  he 
owns  that  there  arc  some  who  are  ‘  a  blessing  to  society,’  he 
conf«‘sse.s  that  there  arc  others,  and  those  the  greater  part,  who 
are  ‘  a  <iisgracc  to  a  country,  real  pests  of  society,  as  great 
tyrants  in  Ireland  as  the  farmcrs-gcneral  were  in  France,  who, 
while  they  excite  the  detestation  of  the  honest  part  of  society, 
are  loaded  with  curses  by  the  poor  whom  they  oppress,’  He 
argues  ihi*^  better  to  gratit  the  lease  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  unimproved  country  to  a  person  of  ititelligcncc,  who 
would  re-let  it  to  sub-tenants  under  his  own  immediate  in¬ 
spection,  than  to  parcel  it  out,  at  once,  to  a  colony  of  heggart, 
having  neither  the  understanding  nor  the  means  to  improve 
it  judiciously.  lUit  when  the  estate  has  been  reclaimed  from 
a  state  of  nature,  he  advises  the  renewal  of  the  lease  to  the 
middle-man,  of  that  part  only  which  he  actually  purposes  to 
keep  in  his  own  liaiuls,  and  thus  to  render  the  sub-tenants 
indcpcndeni  of  their  former  master.  Exposing  the  lands  to 
public  can/,  evidently  encourages  the  occupier  lo  ensure  to 
himself  the  only  chance  of  renewing  his  lease,  by  converting 
his  tenure  into  a  perfect  desert,  and  thus  efTectually  deterring 
his  competitors  from  outbidding  him.  The  following  extract 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  usual  process  of  such  as  nave  got 
the  mauageiiicnt  of  an  extensive  estate  into  their  own  hands, 
by  these,  or  other  equally  creditable  means. 

•  This  person  takes  tlic  land,  without  the  least  intention  of  ever  laying 
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•Qt  upon  it  a  single  shilling,  or  of  occupying  an  acre  of  it.  He  rc-leu  it 
g  acontiderable  rack  rent ^  and  whatcrer  success  attends  the  occupiers,  the 
whole  fruit  of  their  labour  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  this  petty 
j^ipot.  There  arc  various  ways  by  which  persons  of  this  descriptiou 
hare  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  real  tenantry  of  an  estate  ; 
luch  38  that  of  binding  them  by  an  oath  to  pay  their  rent  on  a  ceruin  day, 
or  to  drive  their  cattle  to  ihe  pound,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  coun- 
tenct  this  system.  Many  advantages  are  held  out  by  way  of  lure.  One 
ftron^  inducement  is,  that  the  middleman,  not  being  in  want  of  money, 
fudges  to  tiike  promissory  notes  at  a  long  date,  in  payment  of  the  rent ; 
but  these  poor  deluded  people  soon  find,  to  their  cost,  that  their  confi* 
droce  has  been  most  shamefully  abused ;  for  when  the  day  of  payment 
corues,  the  former  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  away  the  cattle.  I'lie 
pound  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  few  days  this  business  engages 
the  middleman's  attention,  and  prevents  him  from  loitering  about  the  door 
of  the  post-office,  where  he  is  accustomed  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
ED;;li5h  newspapers  during  three  parts  of  the  year,  that  he  may  feast 
himself  with  the  manna  of  the  day.  Vol.  I.  pp  287 — 289. 

W  here  property  is  not  under  the  management  of  a  middle¬ 
man,  the  direction  is  generally  entrusted  to  an  agent,  by 
which  means  all  intercourse  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenant  is  obstructed,  except  tbrcugb  an  interested  medium. 
The  coiulucl  of  these  agents  is,  of  course,  lirtle  better  than 
that  of  the  nnddlemen,  their  sole  aim  being  to  draw  all  the 
profit  they  can  from  their  situation.  ‘  The  most  barefaced 
bribery  and  corruption  arc  practised  by  this  class  of  people, 
without  the  least  sense  of  fear,  or  of  shame  not  only  them¬ 
selves  must  be  fecM  ;  *  wives,  daughters,  kept  mistresses,  all 
receive  money.’  I'heir  sons  or  relations  keep  shops,  and  the 
tenantry  *  cannot  purchase  a  yard  of  tape,  or  a  pound  of 
cheese,  in  any  other  place,’  under  pain  of  high  displeasure. 
No  demand  is  too  exorbitant  for  their  avarice,  no  object  too 
mean  to  excite  their  rapacity  :  fowls,  geese,  turf,  and  personal 
services  are  ‘  demanded  without  right,  yielded  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  fear,  and  accepted  wiitiout  shame.’  'rhis  system 
of  extortion  infects  persons  who  might  be  supposed  secure 
from  the  contagion. 

'  Instances  where  every  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  slightest  flaw 
in  the  powers  of  the  lessor,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  an  object  highly 
worthy  of  tiie  most  serious  attention.  The  custom  of  taking  all  advan- 
of  such  oversights  is  now  so  general,  that  breaking  a  contract  of 
this  kind  is  not  considered  in  Ireland  as  the  smallest  violation  of  ho- 
oour.  I  have  frequendy  been  in  company  with  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  acted  in  this  manner  with  perfect  impunity,  and  who  did 
in',  seem  in  the  least  ashamed  of  their  conduct.'  Vol.  1.  p.  2H. 

Oppression  thus  practised  on  an  abject  peasantry,  must  be 
tk)ubly  injurious.  It  deprives  them  of  their  natural  rights, 
hindering  their  existence  miserable,  and  it  instils  into  their 
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iniiiJ',  bv  till?  operation  of  the  most  seductive  example, 
those  ilelcslahle  prit'ciplcs  of  sclti  .hncss  and  deceit  fro® 
which  it  flows.  I’nJcr  sucii  circun»>tanccs  can  wo  womlcf 
thaithe  common  Iii>h  arc  not  to  he  trii>:ed, — that  they 
use  of  ;u!ulali<  n  and  hriccry  to  ^ain  their  ends, — tliatihej 
form  toi^a^cmimis,  ihc  tidii’mcmt  ot  v\hicli  depcMidson  interest 
or  c<m»cini-nce  r  1  ln*y  jndj»e  us  they  have  hi*en  taught  to 
pidge,  ati  i  trcai  others  as  they  have  been  themselves  treiied 
'Mie  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  shew  the  consbtencT 
with  winch  they  act. 

*  The  cfjughtcr  of  an  English  carl,  married  loan  Irish  noblcmin,  ic. 
companied  her  husband  to  Ireland,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  family  ie«, 
the  tenants  flocked  round  it  from  every  quarter,  telling  his  lordship  tiuf 
they  wished  to  have  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  his  lady.  Tire  nobleman  is* 
formed  hei  l.'dyship  what  the  tenants  wanted.  Her  ladyship,  struck  titli 
the  uncouth  apjH  arance  of  her  viaitois,  declined  at  first  to  expose  hentli 
as  a  public  sp  ctacle  bv'fore  so  many  men  ;  but,  being  told  that  thctenasti 
would  be  afironted  if  she  did  not,  she  at  length  consented  to  gratify  their 
wishes.  When  she  appeared  among  them,  a  tarn  er,  in  a  brown  wig  aad 
a  long  coat,  or  trusty,  as  it  is  called,  went  up  to  her,  and  jogging  her 
with  his  elbow,  sigiiiHed  ilut  he  wanted  to  speak  a  few  words  tu  her  it 
private.  'I'l.e  hdy  having  stepped  aside,  the  farmer  said, 1  thought 
perhaps  that  your  ladyship  might  be  in  want  of  a  little  ready  money  for 
your  pocket,  and  I  h.ive  brought  you  some,’  at  the  same  time  slipping  iott 
l;er  fund  a  piece  of  paper,  containing  forty  or  fifty  guineas,  but  addilg, 

*  1  hope,  when  my  lease  is  out,  your  ladyship  will  speak  a  word  in  m 
favour  to  my  lord.*  Others  had  come  with  a  similar  intenticn,  but  the 
hd)  having  btcn  bred  in  England,  disdained  to  receive  such  presecii; 
and  unwilling  to  be  the  means  of  encouraging  so  disgraceful  a  practict, 
politely  rejected  the  ofler.’  Vol.  1. 

'riici  coirti}  thru,  accord inrrto  Mr.  Wakcricld’s  account,  per* 
vadc';  the  whole  s\  stem  of  pelitics.  ‘  I'lie  royal  canal  wis 
cut  in  a  wn  iig  dirv'cii.^r,  that  it  might  pass  near  a  great 
man’s  estate.'  ll  '  Mioeiits  of  ;i  ili»ia  have  hern  raised,  thi: 
indiviiluals  might  In.ve  the  jiriviltd*  e  of  iiomiiiaMng  the olRcert, 
and  barracks  rriHlCvl  to  create  a  market  for  a.;  adjoining  pn> 
perty. 

‘  During  the  ex*s:enc»*  of  the  Irish  parli.imcnt,  the  very  idea  of  honeilt 
Was  held  in  deriMon.  When  <t  gintlen'ur,  whose  wi^e  and  daughtfti 
were  loaded  with  the  weight  of  public  money,  rose  to  adilr^M  the  k* 
fifUturr,  .ind  began  by  s.i/!ng,  **  If  ever  1  gave  an  hon.  s:  vote  ifl  in 
life,**— t!»e  rear  ct  Lughtcr  u.'s  so  grMf  that  h«  could  not  nroceed. 
such  in  i.irce8  uncommon,  ridicule  rr.i^lit  produce  some  eftect ;  bulbdtf 
geiK-rJ,  ven  »llty  los*  s  \*s  edioj*-  c^'aracter,  and  individuals  console  the** 
s.'lves  wih  the  retire  i.>n,  others  ajcas  bad  .is  themselves.  Buithtt^ 
is  little  aillrun.ce  I>ctvset.n  the  sta.itor  who  commences  in  this  nuiK^» 
wro.e  r.G*A;riocs  Corrrption  is  a  souice  of  nier.  iment,  and  the 
witPCbs,  Lii  the  ubie  .11  a  quarter  sessions,  whose  witty  answers  coteTJi 
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ihe  whok  auditory,  while  the  judge,  perhaps,  concludes  that  the  arouse^ 
infot  he  has  afforded,  may  be  balanced  against  the  profligat 
a,ct.’  Vo!.  11.  p.  803. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  every  public  undertaking  is  es¬ 
teemed  ‘a job,’  and  credit  is  given  for  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  accordingly. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  gives  u?  very  little  infonnation.  Yet,  amidst  the  various 
plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  bow  can  we 
hesitate  to  regard  the.  encouragement  of  religion  as  of  primary 
iuiporlancc?  .  It  is  so,  not  merely  because  it  prepares  the 
miiuls  and  morals  of  a  people  for  better  things  than  indo¬ 
lence  anil  barbarism,  but  bi'cause  under  the  most  painful  pri¬ 
vations,  and  beneath  the  most  galling  tyranny*  it  soothes  the 

isulfercr  with  resignation,  amf  inspires  him  with  hope.  Mr. 
Wakefield  is,  perhaps,  of  a  dilferenl  opinion,  since  he  docs 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  elTecis  of  religion  in  any  of 
the  numerous  places  which  he  visited,  though  he  gives  an 
extensive  account  of  the  church  establishment,  with  its  hlsho{>s, 
deacons,  and  archdeacons — lists  of  the  parishes  and  their 
patrons— catalogues  of  Burgher  and  Antihurgher  congrega¬ 
tions— and  a  multitude  of  observations  on  Catliolics — people, 
priests,  and  prelates.  We  hope  the  cause  of  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Mr*  W’s.  considering  the  operations  of  religion  a 

I  subject  not  referable  to  statistic  politics.  We  say  wc  h4ype  this, 
because  we  would  rather  see  an  individual  miscalculate  the 
value  of  religion,  than  a  nation  so  insensible  to  its  benefits,  that 
no  traces  of  its  existence  are  to  he  discerned,  htit  in  churches 
anti  mass-houses,  tytlie-gatherers  and  priests.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  too  probable,  that  the  elfects  of  religion  are  far  from  being 
so  evident,  as  to  obtrude  themselves  forcibly  upon  the  notice  of 
the  traveller  in  Ireland  ;  yet  have  we  observed,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  a  manifest  and  a  hajipy  cliange  produced  in  the 
lower  class  of  Irish,  by  the  Word  of  rrutii. 

While  we,  lament  that  a  faith  productive  of  good  works,  is 
not  more  general  among  the  commonalty,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  imagined,  that  the  forms  and  trappings  of  religion  are 
lacking.  The  tiil(?s  of  ‘  Catholic’  and  ‘  Protestant’  are  asserted 
'viih  fire  and  sword.  Mr.  Wakefield  gives  us  the  definition 
nf  an  Irish  Protestant,  as  he  had  it  from  a  gentleman  of  can¬ 
dour: — ‘one  who  damns  the  (/alholics,  and  never  goes  to 

!  church.’  The  Catholics  lie  indeed  describes  as  ignorant, 
oppressed,  filthy,  &c.  hut  docs  not  give  us  so  c  uiiprehcnHive 
an  abstract  of  their  creed.  Indeed  if  we  were  disposed  to 
accuse  Mf.  Wakefield  of  unfairness  in  any  part  of  his  work, 

J*t  wiiuld  he  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  gross  superstitions 
absurd  practices  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  Catholics 
% 
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certainly,  over  and  above  the  main  point  of  antipathy  ^  H 
the  Protestants,  appear  to  have  traces  of  religious  wonhi^  p 
a  profound  respect  for  their  priests,  (though  this  is  nn'yp^t  1 
tially  the  case)  and  numerous  penances,  incantatioiii, 

>%hilc  the  Protestants  are  Inlly  salistied  ot  tlie  validity  of  thdr 
ciaitn  to  that  proud  denomination,  i^  they  detest  tad 
execrate  the  Catholics  with  a  perfect  hatred.  In  the  unhappj 
hour  when  Kngiand  attempted  to  bring  over  her  Irish  tti^. 
jects  to  Protestantism,  by  an  exenion  of  secular  power,  Pto* 
testaiitism  and  Catholicism  may  be  said  to  have  lost  their  cha. 
lacteisas  nu.des tf  religions  beliet.  I’he  Cailiolie  teachers dii. 
louiitenanced  by  governnient,  lost  their  respectability,  and, us. 
der  the  united  weigiii  of  neglect  arid  contentpt— for  we  wish  to 
ailedge  no  cause  which  might  admit  tiie  smallest  degree  of 
dcuht — ’‘link  deeper  and  deeper,  dragging  their  adlierenti 
will!  tin  in,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
The  Protestant  teachers  foiced  upon  them,  in  vam  offered  i 
puicr  doctrine  for  wincli  there  was  no  demand.  Insietd 
of  gialitude,  they  excited  a  hatred,  proportionate  to  the  exer.  I 
tioiis  made  to  compel  the  people  to  embrace  a  new  faith.  The 
very  name,  in  the  minds  of  the  native  Irish,  characterizedtbe 
paitv  of  their  oppressors,  and  of  course  was  execrated  widi 
ad  the  iiitterness  which  the  union  6r  spiritual  and  temponl 
tyraunv  could  inspire.  Had  Knglaiui  respected  tiie  religion 
of  Ireland  as  she  has  done  that  of  Canada— of  Malta— of  bar 
various  colonies  and  coiu)UCSts — we  have  little  doubt  that  Ire¬ 
land  w’ould  long  ere  the  present  day  have  become  a  ProtesUnt 
country.  But  if  not,  Christianity  would  have  at  least  escaped 
being  disgraced  by  the  crimes  wnicii  liave  been,  and  are  still  I 

IHTpcirated  in  her  name,  nor  'would  the  progress  of  imth 
)c  anested  l)y  uncharitubleness  and  rancour.  Luther's  oh- 
ser\atioiis,  cited  by  Mr.  W.  on  the  incompatibility  of  tea- 
poial  and  spiritual  |)ower,  are  just  and  in  place. 

*  It  may  be  objected,  “  Though  the  temporal  power  have  no  right  IS 
compel  any  one  in  mautrs  cf  faith  and  conscience,  yet  it  may  be  tk 
outward  means  of  preventing  people  from  being  seduced  by  taiie  do^  I 
tiioc*  For  how  can  heretics  be  otherwise  hindered  from  dissemiaitiig 
their  errors  I  answer.  This  is  the  province  of  the  bishops ;  to  th* 
this  ofhec  is  committed,  and  not  to  princes.  The  word  of  God  nn* 
fight  these  spiritual  batdes,  if  that  does  not  do  the  business,  temponi 
power  will  iiill  less  effect  it,  though  it  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
resy  it  of  a  spiritual  nature,  no  sword  can  cut  it  down,  no  fire  conio>«i 
no  torrrnt  drewn  it ;  the  word  of  God  .ilonc  is  of  effect.  Nor  is  ibfl* 
any  thing  which  more  cffeciuaJly  strengthens  faith  on  the  one  hand,  asd 
hcrety  on  il.e  other,  than  an  attack  upon  either,  by  mere  force,  unWp* 
ported  by  the  divine  word.*— Luther  on  Secular  Ciovemment.  Witws* 
berg. 

T  bis  Slate  of  religion  in  Ireland  must  have  an  effect  upw 
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and  morals  of  the  proplr,  diametrically  opposite 
to  thit  which  it  is  the  object  of  rtdigion  to  produce.  Where 
hatred  is  substituted  for  love,discoiilciu  will  usurp  the  place  of 
pi'acc,and  rebellion  of  obedience.  We  observed  that  the  indirect 
influence  of  our  constitution  scarcely  reached  the  Irish  pea¬ 
sant,  much  less  secured  bis  esteem  by  conferring  on  him  po¬ 
sitive  henebts.  His  uncultivated  state  exposes  liim  to  the 
iiii|>etuous  inllucnce  of  the  passions,  and  his  religious  creed, 
instead  of  being  a  restraint,  rather  encourages  him  to  acts  of 
violence  and  rapine. 

Such  lieing  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
loivc^t  class,  it  has  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  onr 
country,  excited  general  and  well  founded  alarm.  The  Ca¬ 
tholic  population  is  a  diseased  limb  of  the  empire,  and  tli# 
state  doctors  do  not  yet  agree  upon  the  mode  of  treatment, 
whether  hobliy  to  cut  it  clV,  or  attempt  to  dress  it  into 
hralih.  'i’hc  Irish  Catholic  gentry  declare  that  if  llu^y  are  per- 
mittf  i  to  sit  in  parliament  they  will  so  apply  tonics  and  cordials, 
dtat  the  limb  shall  efiicientiy  perform  its  i’uiictions  within  u  short 
space,  whereas  others  loudly  protest,  that  the  strengthening 
Kyitein  has  been  pursued  too  long,  and  streniionsly  recommend 
iheSangr.ulo  practise  of  bleeding,  blistering,  and  w'ater  gruel. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  political  ineriis  of  the  dis¬ 
pute:  but  we  arc  convinced  tliat  the  emancipation,  however  ne- 
cesiary  as  a  measure  of  justice,  how'ever  ex(>^dient  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  policy,  however  etTectnal  in  short  it  might  h«*  as  a 
means  of  silencing  the  murmurs  of  discontent,  would. exert 
only  a  remote  and  slow  ctTecl  upon  the  great  body  of  Irish 
Catholics.  And  this  circumstance  we  think  tells  mtich  in  its 
Uvour,  since  a  sudden  accession  of  liberty,  though  but  in 
idea,  before  there  is  a  correspondent  degreeol  moral  knowledge 
to  improve  it,  would  be  incalculably  dangerous.  Mr.  Wake- 
fleld  IS  a  declared  friend  of  Catholic  emancipation  us  n  poli¬ 
tical  measure,  and  he  brings  forward  powerful  and  solid  ar- 
goDicnis  in  its  favour,  arguments  founded  on  facts,  and  the 
^It  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  Catholics  of 
all  classes,  and  consequently  of  more  value  than  volumes  of 
declamation.  We  should  not  do  justice  either  to  our  author 
O‘*our  readers,  if  we  passed  over  his  observations  unnoticed. 


*  1  have  regarded  the  Roman  Catholics  with  sceptical  attention,  and 
from  all  I  could  observe,  I  entertain  no  fear  of  their  injuring  the  em)  Ire 
Jt  admitted  to  participate  in  its  blessings,  and  to  become  full  partners  m 
destiny.  To  conceal  their  physical  strength  is  impossible  ;  and  if  it 
it  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  totally  delusive.  They  are 
^hnnielTes  acquainted  with  its  extent,  and  that  is  the  most  cogent  reason 
why  it 

should  not  be  concealed  ht>m  the  people  of  England.  They  have 
9'd>hcly  stated  their  number  to  be  fiye-sixtlii  of  the  population  of  the 
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Island  ....  The  number  of  Catholics  i' alarming  to  many;  but,  ho^. 
ever  great  their  body  in  Ireland,  let  it  be  rccolircud  iliat  they  are  Wtodej 
vith  the  general  population  ol  the  mured  imv'rc,  and  forir.  hut  a 
pru'K>rtioii  of  the  whole  ;  therefore,  the  empire  may  derive  a»:>istance 
their  forte,  when  nectfj.ary,  without  apprehension  of  that  force  becoai^ 
formidable. ’  Vol.  II,  pp.  .SOO,  501. 

Hu  then  contends,  that  there  is  n  i  i.solnti*  necessity  form 
alliance  between  ihc  state  ano  a  jiarticular  rcli*gioiis  creed. 

*  Religious  instructors  are  hi^ldy  necessary  to  teach  the  people  tfctr 
moral  duties;  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  justice b 
caily  life  ;  and  to  administer  consolation  on  the  U'd  of  sick  tes  and  dcak. 
It  is  highly  proper  also  that  these  men  should  be  reinunei.iied  for  their 
services,  and  enabled  to  sup;K)rt  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  profeirios. 
The  ministers  of  religion,  perhaps  ought  to  In'  mainT*’  .ieJ  by  the  goffti.  , 
‘ment,  and  upon  thij  ground  I  have  commended  the  « ^.uhlisliment  at  Miy- 

nooth  ;  the  principle  of  winch  ought  to  l)o  extended  Ix^yond  educatios. 
'1  he  spiiit  by  which  it  was  planned  and  proposed,  should  lead  tothepiT* 
•mentof  the  catholic  clergy.  .  Vol.  II.  ,50‘2,  50d. 

’^riiat  the  l^rotestant  and  lloiiian-catbulic  persuasions  iMy 
li\r  in  mutual  amity  and  harmony,  is  proved  beyond  the  pot- 
sibiliiy  of  contradiction,  l>y  the  examples  of  Switzerland, 
Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Hut  to  argue  the  policy 
of  (Ujualizing  all  persuasions,  from  the  exmnple  of  Chini, 
HuvnIu,  and  Ava,  appears  to  us  not  a  little  injudicious.  There 
are  too  many  material  dilTorences  existing  between  the  io- 
liabitants  ol  those  distant  regions,  and  the  natives  of  Ireliiid, 
in  points  innuencing  both  politics  and  religion,  to  |>eraiiti 
fair  p>ara!lcl  to  be  drawn. 

T  he  stiema  allixed  to  the  Catholics  from  the  fact  ofsoOMof 
their  councils  aiul  v\  liters  having  been  venal  enough  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  unprii.cipled  acts  of  their  party  justified  by  the 
tcnelb  of  thcii  religion.  Ml .  \\  akefield  endeavours  torcniovcby 
inserting  the  annwers  of  the  Universities  of  Louvain,  Dooij, 
Haris,  Alcala,  \  aladolid  and  Salamanca  to  the  three  followiog 
quest  ions : 

•  I.  Has  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men  ;  or  any  individBl 
of  the  church  ol  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  pow'cr,  jurisdiction,  or  )«• 
eminence  wliatcfcr  within  the  realm  of  England  ? 

‘II.  Can  the  j)op<'  or  cardiniils,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  indhridoild 
the  church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  majesty's  subjects  Irt* 
their  oath  ol  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext  whatever  ? 

‘111.  Is  ihirc  ny  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  catholic  faith  by  wbw 
Catholics  are  justlticd  in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics,  or  other  pensB 
differing  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  in  any  transactions  either  of  i 
public  or  private  nature  V 

T  hey  ad,  as  may  br  readily  supposed,  repel  the  inuencJoi 
with  iudignatioiq  and  positively  deny  that  any  such  power  of 
Miineiplc  exi^t5.  ' 
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But  the  length  to  which  this  article  is  extending  under  our 
bands  requires  that  we  should  hasten  to  the  reinniniug  tonics 
which  Wiikelield’s  volumes  embrace.  With  regaru  to 
uricidture^  manufaciurts  and  commerce^  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
Dfl'ing,  that,  labouring  under  so  many  and  such  grievous  dis- 
^Ivantaecs,  they  should  l>e  so  prosperous  as  they  generally 
ire  Nothing  can  he  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  great, 
natural  advantages  of  Irelaiui,  than  the  returns  which  it  has 
\icidrd  to  the  most  imperfect  degree  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  M’akefieUrs  remarks  on  the  geography  of  the  island,  are 
brief  and  cursory,  and  haidly  enuhlc  usto  estimate  the  facililics 
for  commerce j  aiforded  by  its  nnmerons  harbours  and  hays. 
Thev  liHve  heoft  amply  illustrated  by  Mr.  New'enham  in  his 
View  of  the  Natural  and  Political  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
where  he  ol)serves, — ‘  that  there  are  not  twenty  harbours  in 
‘  Kngland  and  Wales,  which  can  be  classed  with  forty  of  the 

*  best  it!  Ireland:  nor,  wit!i  |»erhaps  the  sittgle  exception  of 

*  Milford,  which  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  one  broad, 

*  wiili  from  four  to  thirun  n  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  imid,  is 
‘  iliere  one  in  the  former,  which  can,  in  almost  any  respect, 

*  be  compared  with  the  best  ten  in  the  latter :  and  that  if  an- 

*  clionng  places  be  added  to  the  harbours  of  each  country, 

‘  Irerand  will  rank  above  England,  noi  only  in  capaciousness, 

*  su’ety  niul  propoiHionate  nmuher  of  harbours,  but  likewise 
‘  ill  the  general  niunher  of  places  for  the  accommodation  of 
‘  sbipphig ;  there  being  one  huiulred  and  thirty-six  harbours 
‘  an  I  aiiclioring  places  belonging  to  the  former,  and,  as  far  as 

*  appears  In  the  charts  which  the  writer  iias  examined,  only 

*  o!ic  iiiiiKired  and  twelve  in  the  lat.cr.’ 

liiliiad  tr.uhf,  and  tiic  intercommunication  between  the  in-  ' 
terior  ol  l!ie  country  and  the  coast,  are  greatly  facilitated  by 
lumicrc  us  navigable  rivers  ;  nor  wonlil  canals,  if  requisite, 
olten  experience  that  insufficient  supply^  of  water  for  the 
sumuiii  level,  which  so  frequently  interru|)ts  the  line  of  com- 
niumcation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  however  de¬ 
cidedly  ol  Opinion,  that  the  commerce  of  Ireland  does  not  ye^ 
>K*eJ  111  *  asasiatice  of  catiais,  and  that  those  which  have  been 
Ethciii)  m.idchave  generally  proved  losing  concerns. 

*  In  every  part  of  Ireland,’  says  our  author,  ‘  which  I  visited,  I  was 
j  told  of  can.iU  which  ought  to  be  constru  ted,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
ti'osc  individuals  wiiii  whom  I  conversed.  Whenever  the  trade  of  this 
m  requires  works  of  this  kind,  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  constructed ; 
*i  II  charjcteriiiic  of  the  Irish,  to  cut  a  canal  in  espictitioo  of  trade, 
i  than  to  wait  till  trade  demand  it.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  65(),  651. 

1  P  • 

n,aUs  ol  Ireland  are  justly  celchrated  for  their  exccl- 
I  ‘nee.  wiiicli  t  iiy  owe,  partly  to  the  judicious  upplicatiuii  ot 
I  ^ inii'crials,  and  partly  to  the  disuse  of  heavy  carriages. 
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But  Mr.  Wakefield  concurs  with  nil  who  liavc  vii’uej  ^ 
counrr»,  in  loudly  lanieniinjjf  the  wretched  accommodation 
add  led  ♦,  the  ir.iveller.  Noihiuo:,  he  observes,  atTordi  n 
sirik.iig  a  proof  of  iltc  ^tale  of  iracle  in  a  eotnurv,  as  the  coo. 

t)f  *he  IW/2S,  and  the  treuiinciit  which  travellers  ex perieoci 
in  tliein,  in  Ireland. 

•  The  buildings  occupied  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  very  inferior  kiad, 
and  the  inn-kccpcrs  know  nothing  of  that  civility  and  marked  atteotioB, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  same  clati  % 
men  in  England,  and  which,  while  they  console  the  traveller  for  all  hs 
hardships,  arc  the  most  certain  means  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  tlw 
proprietors.  In  an  Irish  inn,  the  eye,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  is  nrr^ 
where  disgusted  with  filtliy  objects.  The  olfaotory  nerves  also,  are  ohci 
affected  by  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  the  same  causer  and  if  i 
waiter  attend,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  he  is  a  being,  who  in  geoenl 
would  form  an  excellent  subject  for  some  of  our  eminent  carrlcatariKs 
His  h.'iir,  most  commonly,  hangs  down  in  a  kind  of  pig-tiil,  but  as  it  woiU 
be  troublesome  to  untie  it,  he  never  uses  a  comb,  and  of  course,  nooeef 
the  covering  which  nature  has  there  given  him  is  ever  lost  by  cleamg. 
His  hands,  perhaps  have  not  been  washed  for  a  month,  &c.  &c.  .  .  , , . 

*  The  picture  here  drawn  is  applicable  to  the  first  rate  inns  in  Irclaai* 

But  the  inconvenience  arising  from  bad  inne,  uncleanly  waiters,  and  diny 
accommodation,  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  danger  to  whiditn- 
Tellers  are  exposed  tlrrough  the  defective  sute  of  the  police.  In  theynr 
18()8,  a  new  stage  couch  was  advertised  as  about  to  suit  from  DuUiils 
Cork,  and  as  an  inducement  to  passengers,  it  was  emphatically  lUKdi 
that  the  vehicle  was  linrd  with  cofiper,  and  therefore  completely  bullet 
proof  ....  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  state  of  the  Irish  inns,  dit 
charges  are  enormous  ;  equal  to  those  made  in  the  first  taverns  in  Londoo; 
and  the  perquisites  which  the  wnitct.3,  clumberniaids,  hostlers,  boots,  kt 
expect,  greater  than  those  ever  given  in  England.  I  know  of  no  condor, 
to  be  found  in  an  Irish  inn  but  one,  that  Is  clean  sheets  ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  country,  I  found  these  in  every  place  which  I  visited.*  VoLiL 
pp.  b07 . 

'1  III'  mineral  riches  of  Ireland  have  been  but  imperfectly  ei* 
plored.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  collected  the  observations  of 
former  writers  on  ibis  subject,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  mineralogy  himself.  The  expectations  of  rich« 
from  the  gold  mines  of  Cronebane  have  been  abandoned, 
the  copper  works  at  that  place  are  also  discontinued.  Indeed 
Mr.  Wakefield  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Weaver,  tbit  I 
there  is  not  a  copper  mine  worked  in  Ireland  at  present,  j 
though, according  to  Mr.  Nevvenham,  6869  tons  were  exported  | 
in  ISOS.  Lead  IS  obtained,  hut  in  no  large  quantity ;  wd 
though  iron-ore  is  abundant,  it  does  not  appear  that  uiucbi 
converted  into  metal.  Coals  have  been  dug  in  several  plic*** 
but  Mr.  M  akefield  is  of  opinion  ‘  that  there  is  no  vein  of  coil 
yet  discovered  in  Ireland,  which  can  come  into  general  cn* 
sumption.’ 


I 
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At  present  the  method  of  obtaining::  fuel  from  the  bogs  at 
the  exp*‘nse  of  much  lost  time  and  labour,  is  more  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  }»oor  Irish,  than  purchasing  coals,  however 
citcap,  fnr  ready  money.  These  bogs,  highly  esteemed  and 
Hitched  over  with  jealous  anxiety  bv  the  native  Irish,  are,  of 
course,  a  great  cye-sorc  to  the  Knglish  agriculturist ;  and  Sir. 
H'aketield  has  gleaned  much  information  respecting  them, 
pirticularly  from  German  and  Danish  authors.  They  cer- 
tiinlv  form  a  feature  so  .strikingly  cliaracterisiic  of  the  country, 
iiiJ  posses  so  important  a  induence  on  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people,  as  to  deserve  minute  attention. 

*  According  to  a  report  made  to  parliament  by  a  board  of  gentlemen 
appointed  to  ex.imine  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  it  is  estimated  that  they  cover 
at  Vast  one  million  of  acres  ;  but  as  “  mountain  bog,  and  bog  under  five 
hundred  acres”  are  excluded  from  the  computation,  the  surface  covered 
them  is,  perhaps,  much  greater.  The  commissioners  conclude  that 
KX  icvenths  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  occupy  a  portion  of  the  island  some- 
whit  greater  than  one  fourth  of  its  whole  superficial  extent,  included  bc- 
twero  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and  another 
from  Howth-head  to  Sligo  ....  This  district  includes  a  number  of 

31,  called  in  general  the  “  Bog  of  Allen,”  which  contrary  to  thepre- 
ng  opinion  in  England,  is  not  one  continued  morass  of  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  bogs,  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  all 
coQuined  within  the  belt  described  by  tlie  commissioners.  They  all, 
however,  lie  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Slunnon,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
of  that  kind  called  red  bog,  being  very  different  in  appearance  from  tlie 
deep  black  bog  found  to  the  south  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  or  the  high  mountain  bogs  which  1  have  seen  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island.*  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

Besides  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  that  are  so  commonly 
found  ill  turf  bogs.  Our  author  gives  us  various  extracts  and 
remarks,  descriptive  of  different  articles  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  from  time  to  time  in  morasses,  in  perfect  preservation. 
Pots,  pans  aful  ladles — bags  of  nuts — beads  of  arrows — razors 
“^loth  jackets — shoes — butter — ‘  a  human  body  completely 
clothed  in  garments  made  of  hair’ — a  shoemaker  with  his  iin« 
plemrnls — nay  even,  ‘  an  instrument  which  might  have  been 
for  picking  pockets’ — appear  in  the  list.  iJiit  the  most 
wonderful  item  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  Frencii  in  a  letter  to  the 
*uihor.  It  appeared  on  draining  a  lake,  and  may  perhaps  fur- 
**1*11  antiquarians  with  a  hint  respecting  the  porter  breweries  of 
’^ancient  Irisli : 

*  In  the  highest  part  of  the  reclaimed  land,  there  is  seen  a  circular  part 
Gobbling  in  shape  the  top  cf  an  immense  tub,  about  sixty  feet  in  diame- 
The  large  planks  which  form  the  staves  are  from  »nc  to  ten  feet  broad, 
**^*bouiiix  inches  thick,  quite  straight,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  possible 
^ce  them  downwards.  None  of  them  have  been  raised  without  cutting 
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them.  At  present  there  is  no  ahpenranee  of  citlier  nx  or  saw  having 
used  in  the  fematicn  of  them  /*  Vol.  1.  p.  9-4. 

Mr.  WakefioUi  adverts  to  several  experiments  which  hare 
been  made,  with  very  partial  success,  to  reclaim  these 
and  also  describes  tlie  works  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hoscoe  oq 
Chat  M  oss  near  MancltesUT.  trom  the  whole  it  appears,  tliat  I 
the  atitMupt  to  leduee  tin  ni  to  an  arable  state,  meets  wiih 
almost  iuMirinouniable  t>bstacles.  It  is  impossible  to*  ciiltivite 
them  vxhiic  teeniinj;  with  mnihture,  ami  when  drained  ‘one 
inij^ht  as  well  attempt  to  cultivate  an  immense  wool  |)ack.* 

‘  In  the  present  state  of  bogs,  tunhing  but  a  covering  ofeinh, 
clay,  marl  or  limestone  gravel  will  do  any  good.’  The  com. 
missioners  in  our  autluir’s  opinion  have  done  little  more  this 
put  the  |)ublic  iir  possession  of  reports  on  the  principal  bogs, 
with  sections  of  the  strata,  at  an  expence  of  about  20,000l. 

Mr.  W  akefield  thinks  tliat  Ireland  affords  no  great  dimskj 
of  soil,  and  that  sand,  chalk,  and  tenacious  clays  are  unknown. 
^Vc  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  x 
least  with  respect  to  chalk  and  clay.  Indeed  the  stratum  upOB 
which  the  grand  basaltic  formation  of  the  county  of  Antrim 
rests,  is  no  other  than  indurated  chalk,  with  all  the  character* 
istics  of  nodular  ilints,  helemnites,  and  other  pet  refaction 
which  occur  in  the  chalk  of  the  southern  and  eastern  conniiei 
of  Knglaiul.  (^alcareous  gravel  is  frexjuent,  and  limeslooe 
abiindunt  in  most  counties.  Our  author,  refuses  to  admit  that 
Ireland  is  decidedly,  acre  for  acre,  richer  than  Kngland.  If 
sod  alone  be  considered,  it  certainly  is  not,  l)ut  the  grex 
fertility  of  Ireland,  seems  to  depend  upon  its  being  favour* 
eil  with  a  climate  sidled  to'  its  soil.  .Vbundance  of  riiou* 
ture,  and  a  sutficiency  of  solar  beat,  are  probably  lb® 
causes  which  call  tortli  and  support  an  excellent  vegetatioa 
'Fills  snpposit  on  is  confirmed  by  the  ease  xvitb  which  myrtlfl 
and  Ollier  tender  exotics  llonri>h  in  the  open  air,  even  on  th* 
northern  coast  ot  Ireland.  Onr  author  has  made  very  cxtffl* 
sive  collections  in  illiistralion  ot  this  part  of  bis  subject,  bulk 
must  be  allowed  that  the  greater  number  of  his  quolitioni 
are  very  little  to  the  purpose'.  >()rne  readers  who  arc  » 
doubt  xvhcflier  Aristotle  was  a  Ontch  Kast-India  mercbini, 
may  be  misled  by  an  error,  either  of  the  printer  or  transcribcr> 
which  aceu.scs  him  oi  having  monopolized  the  trade  in 
instead  of  oUrts, 

'Fhe  most  ilecisive  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  Ireland  w® 
be  toiiiul  in  the  supjiort  which  it  affords  to  so  numerous  a 
pulaiion  under  circumstances  confessedly  unfavourable, 
the  surplusage  ot  provisions  which  remains  for  exportjuiom 
The  value  ot  lucb  a  neighbour  ought  to  be  highly  apprecin^ 
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brEngUnd  at  iho  present  moment,  when  her  inability  lo  support 
her  population  with  the  produce  of  her  own  lamis  is  loo 
fvidfnt  to  admit  a  doubt,  and  when  the  evils  resulting  from 
dr|K*n(lenre  on  tlie  granaries  of  foreigners  have  the  effect 
of  suhsiituting  paper  for  coin,  and  rendering  laws  necessary  to 
fsiablish  the  credit  of  a  mrrrantilc  firm. 

*  If  Enj^bnd  must  buy  corn,  Irt  her  confer  the  benefit  of  supplying  her 
wants  on  her  friends,  in  preference  to  strangers ;  when  she  can  find  a 
market  at  the  door,  why  sliould  she  go  to  a  foreign  one  ?  The  toil  of 
Ireland  is  so  feitile,  and  the  climate  so  favourable,  that  under  t  proper 
STit^m  of  ngriculiure,  it  will  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  corn  for 
iu  own  use,  but  a  superabundance  which  may  1^  ready  at  all  times  to  re* 
fifvf  England  whtn  she  may  stand  in  need  of  asaistance.*  Vol.  11« 
p  6l. 

The  extensive  and  almost  exclusive  attention  paid  by  the 
Irish  prasantrv  to  tire  cultivation  of  their  favourite  foo<l,  the 
naturally  prevents  wheat  from  being  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity,  to  afford  a  very  consi(K’ial)le  surplus  for  the  market. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  w  heat-bread  as  an  article  of 
sustenance  among  the  poorer  Iridi,  because,  wliile  they  raise  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own  wants,  they  will  also  furnish  a  supply 
for  the  wants  of  their  neighbours.  Hut  Mr.  Wakefield  earrics 
bis  zeal  to  excess,  when  be  argues,  in  general  terms,  that 
*  the  potntoe-eaiing  people  in  Ireland  are  much  weaker  than 
the  English,*  and  that  they  are  subject  to  more  disease!  in 
their  present  simple  mode  of  life,  than  they  would  be,  if  fed 
on  a  greater  variety  of  aliments.  Even  admitting  that  the 
maximum  of  animal  strength  is  to  be  attained  by  dint  of  beef 
»nd  porter ;  grunting  that,  for  certain  purposes,  the  dray-horse 
may  be  the  best  race  of  his  species  :  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  a  similar  race  of  human  beiims,  must  he  the  most  eligible 
tven  for  agriculture  and  husbandry.  From  the  table  or  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  Iroin  mi  to  1811,  we  find 
that  the  total  value  of  corn  exportCil  in  the  year  ending  25th 
of  March,  1810,  in  grain,  meal  and  fiour,  .was  /75!>,909  ; 
'whereas  in  the  same  year  the  produce  of  cattle  (not  including 
^‘cp)  in  live  stock,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butler,  lard,  skins, 
Ullow,  ckc.  was  .£1,820,289,  and  the  produce  of  sheep,  in 
^ool,  yarn,  &c.  i?l9,9y8. 

^Ir.  Wakefield,  in  his  chapter  on  rural  economy ^  adduces  a 
P'eai  number  of  particulars  relative  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
^hc  principal  fattening  land  in  Ireland  is  in  Munster, — the 
“edicts,  Cork  and  Limerick.  Our  author’s  observations 
^^ever  do  not  place  the  conduct  of  the  traders  in  a  very 
frtpecuhlc  light. 

'  contracts  are  made  by  comsnercial  houses  in  EiOgland,  ageou 
the  fairs  in  November  and  December,  and  generally  give  good 
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pricrt.  1/  a  peace  it  expected,  as  was  the  case  in  1806,  the  roeitlxm 
combine,  and  the  miiers  are  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  expeneaci 
DOC  only  e?ery  kina  of  gross  treatment  and  indignity  from  these 
but  ioffer  serious  losses  by  the  dishonesty  of  every  person  concerned  ii 

slaughtering  cattle . The  contract  dewnds  upon  the  comiia* 

ance  of  the  war ;  but  while  it  lasts,  the  holders  of  rich  pasture  lands  lO 
make  fortunes.’  Vol.  1.  p.  819. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  breed  of  honed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  in  Ireland  *,  but  our  author  stroo^j 
objects  to  the  introduction  of  the  draught-horse,  beleivint 
the  usual  method  of  conveying  goods  in  one  horse  carts,  much 
superior  to  the  English  manner  of  drawing  them  in  warehoosei 
on  wheels.  Hogs,  the  inmates  of  every  Irish  cabin,  are  gene* 
rally  fed,  in  common  with  the  children,  on  potatoes.  Mr. 
Wakeheld  does  not  profess  to  make  a  comparison  between  this 
mode  and  that  usually  adopted  in  England.  . 

Our  narrowing  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  make  any  obsem- 
tions  on  our  author’s  detailed  account  of  the  general  system  of 
Irish  agriculture.  Indeed  we  have  already  afl'orded  sufficient 
evidence  tliat  it  must  be  bad  :  how  bad,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  infer  from  some  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  concluding  remarb: 

*  Bad  fallows,  vile  implements,  ragwort  and  thistles,  banks  whhoot 
hedges,  land  saturated  with  water,  meadows  mown,  and  the  gnn 
carried  offi  without  any  return,  oats  frequently  the  same,  the  whole  nuooit 
of  the  farm  absorbed  by  the  crem  of  potatos,  are  all  striking  defects,  wbid 
will  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  frelaod.  Yet  I 
must  adroit  that  a  certain  sysU'm  is  pursued,  to  which  the  farmers  peni* 
oadously  adhere,  without  the  least  exception.  The  first  crop  is  potatoi; 
the  land  is  then  limed  to  call  forth  its  productive  qualities ;  sod  it  ii 
Hansard  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  with  one  crop  of  white  stnw  ifir 
another,  till  it  becomes  quite  exhausted  and  unproductive  for  many  pep 
after.  Necessity  then  interferes,  and  the  land,  according  to  the  exprcM 
used  in  tome  countries  is  *  turned  to  rest,’  or  as  said  in  othen  a 
waste.  This  is  the  cod  and  result  of  all  the  exertions  of  an  Irish  hnaft* 
Voi.  K  p,  660. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Ireland  is,  at  present,  linf** 
In  1810  the  exported  produce  of  Hax  seed,  in  linen,  ^ 
and  seed,  was  estimated  at  2,577,9121.,  and  in  the  precedisf 
year  it  had  exceeded  3,000,0001.  According  to  Mr.  WakefieW* 
table,  the  number  of  acres  employed  in  raising  flax  is  tbooi 
100,000,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  situate  in  the  counties rf 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Tyrone.  The  average  produce  rosy  ^ 
estimated  at  30  stone  per  acre,  which  at  10s.  fid.  per  stooe» 
^ives  an  annual  produce  of  the  raw  material  worth  J, 500,0001. 
bpinnit^  and  weaving  are  generally  performed  at  very  k* 
rates.  The  value  of  work  done  by  a  manufacturing  labourer® 
Armagh  amounts  to  uo  more  than  14l.  fis.  per  anuuiOf  ^ 
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tbc  finer  fabrics  are  uniformly  more  lucrative.  Considerable 
fxertions  have  been  made  to  encourage  and  extend  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  much  has  been  said  and  written  ou 
the  subject:  hut  Mr.  Wakefield  is  adverse  to  its  promotion  at 
the  expence  of  other  claims. 

<  1  coniiHer/  says  he,  '  any  extension  of  this  kind  na  highly  pernicious, 
lad  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  evils  ;  nay  after  the  enquiries  1  have 
iQjdf  into  the  earnings  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  statement  1  have 
fifrfl,  which  iocontrovertibly  ahrws,  that  as  things  are  at  present  con* 
they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  earnings  of  agricultural  labour* 
ert,  1  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  general  extension  of  this  ihanu* 
hetore,  would  carry  with  it  an  extension  of  poverty  and  famine,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  effected,  even  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  would 
prorethc  greatest  curse  that  could  be  entailed  on  an  unfortunate  country.* 
p.699. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  recently  introduced  ; 
it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  probably,  at  no  far  distant 
period,  either  raise  the  price  of  labour  in  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  almost  wholly  usurp  its  place.  The  other  manufac¬ 
tures  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  if  we  except 
distillationy  which  Mr.  Wakefield  introduces  under  this  head. 
Of  its  im|>ortancc  to  the  revenue  we  may  ju  dge  from  Mr.  W.’s 
statement,  (extracted  from  the  *  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Fees,  Gratuities,  &c.’)  that  the  entire  duty  which  should 
hare  been  paid  on  home-made  spirits  consumed  in  Ireland^ 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,280,000l.  per  annum,  though  the 
duty  actually  received  thereon  was  little  more  than  66i,OOOl. 
The  word  infiuerice  of  this  vocation  may  be  partly  estimated 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  five  years  from  1802  to  1806, 
13,439  unlicensed  stills,  besides  other  apparatus,  were  actually 
seized ;  but  the  ‘  Report*  must  be  coiisulted  by  thost*  who 
I  wish  to  contemplate  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  deceit 
I  on  record,  in  the  annals  of  financial  government.  Remoter 
effects  upon  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish  must  be  studied 
oQthesjiot.  Our  author  however  brings  forward  a  few  docu¬ 
ments  to  prove  its  iinporiaiU  physical  efiects.  The  reduced 
priceof  spirits  a  few  years  ago  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  rea- 
•on  why  the  number  of  patients  on  the  books  of  the  •  Sick  Poor 
Institution  of  Dublin,’  in  the  year  1 8 10,  was  greater  by  1,006  than 
in  the  twelve  months  preceding  ;  and,  that  in  the  Fever  Hospital 
monthly  average  of  admission  increased  from  85  to  167, 
*nd  the  monthly  average  of  deaths  from  6  to  14. 

The  many  wretched  victims  to  this  fascinating  indulgence,  arc  not 
*pofined  to  youth  n<*r  old  age  ;  to  sex  nor  condition  ;  so  that  an  idcoq- 
wderatc  oKierver  would  be  more  inclined  to  conclude,  that  measures  had 
^<en  actually  adopted  more  with  a  view  to  encourage  this  perverted  appetite 
^  to  restrain  it  within  moderate  boundaries.  So  frequently  do  iniuncet 
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of  furioui  madness  present  themselves  to  me,  and  arising  from  longer 
ttnued  inebritny,  that  I  seldom  have  occasion  to  inquire  the  cause,  boa 
the  habit  which  repeated  opportunities  have  given  me,  at  first  sight,  of  <)^ 
tecting  its  well  known  ravages.* 

Tlic  supposed  benilit  to  the  revenue  is  justly  represented  b? 
our  auiiior  as  an  illusion,  since  the  diminution  which  it  sustain 
from  the  consetpicni  prevalence  of  vice,  idleness,  and  miserr 
far  more  than  balances  its  sordid  returns. 

Among  the  natural  advantages  which  Ireland  possesses,  with¬ 
out  applyingthem,  extensively, cither  to  her  comfort  or  eroolo. 
ment,  !Slr.  Wakefield  places  the  fisheries  in  a  pronritient  situ¬ 
ation,  and  appears  to  liavc  taken  great  pains  in  gathcrinpn* 
formation  respecting  them  from  a  variety  of  authors. 
branch  of  industry  deserves  attention  from  the  demand  oca- 
sioned  by  the  observance  of  fasts  by  the  Catholics,  from  the 
extraordinary  facilities  which  the  situation  of  tlie  island  affordi, 
and  from  the  advantage  which  such  a  nursery  of  seamen  would 
prove  to  the  nation.  The  Nymph  bank  to  the  south  of  Ireland, 
discovered  by  IMr.  Doyle  in  1736,  appears  to  he  admirably 
suited  for  the  white  fishery  :  and  Mr.  Dutton  in  his  Survey  of 
Clare  asserts  that  ‘  2000  vessels  might  be  easily  loaded  in  i 
season  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the  best  quality.' 
The  herring  fishery  appears  to  be  very  much  upon  thededinf, 
though  the  western  shore  of  Ireland  is  better  adapted  for  thk 
purpose  than  for  the  cod  and  ling  fishery.  The  only  boiu 
useii  there,  at  present,  are  corraclcs,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
frame  coven'd  with  a  horse’s  or  bullock’s  hide,  and  exactly 
resembling  the  Greenland  woineai’s  boats,  or  Umiak,  cxccjx 
that  the  latter  are  double  the  length  of  the  Irish  vessels.  They 
are  very  buoyant,  and  Pliny’s  account  that  the  ancient  Britoa 
crossed  over  in  them  to  Ireland  is  perfectly  credible.  The 
total  number  of  men  enrolled  as  Sea  Fencibles,  which  compr^ 
bends  all  the  fishermen  of  Ireland,  is  seated  by  our  autoor, 
from  a  list  furnished  by  the  Right  lion.  W.  W.  Pole,  at  9,9ll* 

T’hc  length  to  which  our  observations  have  run,  preveou 
us  from  either  otTering  extracts  from  the  remaining  parti  of 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  work,  or  attempting  to  analyse  his  accouK 
of  the  political  state  of  the  country.  Other  and  better  op¬ 
portunities  of  entering  into  that  wide  field  of  discussion  will 
shortly  be  afforded  us.  As  observed  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  w«  are  far  from  considering  this  as  the  moJf 
valuable  portion  of  Mr.  W,*s  publication  ;  and  it  is  therefot* 
with  the  less  reluctance  that  wc  have  abstained  from  coo* 
billing  it  with  the  views  we  have  now  endeavoured, 
sligliily  and  imperfectly,  to  sketch  for  the  information  ^ 
tiiosc  who  honour  this  journal  with  their  perusal. 
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Art.  in.  The  LeyaRstSf  An  Hhtoricnl  Novel,  By  the  author  of  Lettert 

to  a  Young  Man,  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  3  vols.  limo.  Longman  and 

Co.  1812. 

COMK  rt'spcct  which  wi^  had  contracted  for  Mrs.  West  as  a 
^  well-meaning  writer,  but,  especially,  a  pointed  challenge 
*  to  those  only  w  ho  have  a  relish  for  stern  virtue  and  grave  re- 
flection, *  which  we  consider  as  almost  a  personal  address,, 
induced  us  to  take  the  present  volumes  into  review  ;  and  now 
nhetheror  not  a  few  ‘  grave  reflections,’  suggested  by  the  pe- 
TUNal,  be  such  as  she  will  cordially  approve,  we  conceive  our¬ 
selves  forbidden  by  a  *  stern  virtnc*  to  withhold  them. 

By  a  novel,  however  weighty  may  be  its  pretensions,  we 
ex|)ect  at  least  to  be  entertained.  It  is  the  essence  of  re¬ 
laxation  that  it  shall  not  fatigue,  of  an  amusement  that  it 
really  enliven  us;  and  he  that  has  only  trifles  to  present,  must 
provide,  at  least,  that  they  are  agreeable  trifles,  as  palatable 
as  they  are  wholesome.  Conscious  of  this  expectation,  Mrs. 
We>i  Hiiiici pales  objection,  and  endeavours  to  meet  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  her  readers  by  premising,  that  it  is  no  trifle 
which  she  presumes  to  offer — neither  *  foreign  luxuries,’  nor 
‘  modern  cooking,’  hut  ‘  plain  old  English  food.’  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  some  such  apology  was  reciuisite ;  for  the  construction 
and  execution  of  the  work,  as  a  story,  are  below  remark;  and 
can  no  otherwise  excite  the  idea  of  a  ‘luxury,’  than  as  the 
whole  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

*The  tale  she  chooses  as  a  vehicle,  aims  at  conveying  in¬ 
struction  to  the  present  times,  under  the’  solemn  ‘  form  of  a 
chronicle  of  the  past ;’ — and  to  this  end,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
determined  apology  for  Charles  the  first.  But  when  a  kind 
of  silent  compromise  has  been  made  between  indignation  and 
pity,  and  personal  sufferings  or  virtues  have  been  allowed,  in 
wme  degree,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  censure,  it  is  seldom 
the  part  of  judicious  fritndship  to  drag  the  unhappy  cha^ 
racter  again  into  notice,  and  to  refresh  the  public  memory 
'^ith  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  more  charitable  tp 
forget,  than  to  attempt  to  palliate.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that 
*uch  as  are  habituateii  to  look  with  a  calm  eye,  even  upon  those 
great  events  which  involve  the  interests  of  nations,  should  be 
ultimately  sighed  or  terrified  out  of  sober  conviction,  resulting 
from  deliberate  research,  by  a  novel, — much  less,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  by  such  a  novel,  as  that  with  which  we  are  here  pre- 
rented. 

If  any  thing  in  form  of  a  proposition  could  be  disentangled 
”Oin  the  perplexity  of  thought  and  expression  which  eba- 
^^’terises  the  present  volumes,  a  few,  such  as  the  followings 
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tQight  appear  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  author,  for  the  con* 
duct  of  her  work. 

King  Charles  the  first,  seeing  that  he  was  Kinff  CharWi 
the  first,  was  the  most  innocent,  most  excellent,  and  most  in¬ 
jured  of  blessed  martyrs. 

All  opposers  of  this  innocent  prince  were,  without  duubt, 
the  wickedest  miscreants  of  mankind — Judas  and  Poutiui 
Pilate  (not)  excepted. 

No  language  is  sufficiently  expressive  and  heart-rending,  to 
describe  the  final  crime  of  these  regicides  ;  the  bare  recollection 
of  which,  is  ever  to  plunge  all  loyal  subjects  in  extremest  dew 
pondency. 

Nevertheless,  they  are,  at  all  times,  seasons  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  recollect  the  same. 

The  church,  such  as  it  was  ilien,  such  as  it  is  now,  such 
as  we  devoutly  hope  it  ever  will  he,  is  immaculate,  infallible, 
and  is  to  he  defended  by  all  her  dntifel  otiNpring,  vlieiber 
agreeably  to  truth  and  conscience,—  r otherwise. 

All  separatists  front  this  church,  (with  one  single  exception 
for  the  sake  of  cliarity,)  wore  and  are  cnthu.-iasis  or  liypocntes, 
or,  as  much  as  possible.  Loth. 

All  persons  desiring  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  arc  enemies 
to  our  holy  religion;  or  dangerously  prcsnmptmms  in  their 
state  of  mind — no  layman  being  capable  thereof.  Or,  finallj, 
if  he  were,  he  had  better  not. 

With  this  corps  of  invincibles,  by  means  of  which  all  in¬ 
trusion  of  inconvenient  facts,  principles,  and  inferences,  ii 
precluded,  Mrs.  West  sallii  s  forth  into  the  fields  of  coiitroversT, 
both  political  and  religious,  and  there  exhibits  (for  old  tc- 
f^uaintance  sake  wc  are  concerned  to  say)  an  equal  degree  of 
temerity  ana  weakness,  of  unfairness  and  want  of  skill— com- 
mandtiig  as  little  the  gratitude  of  one  party,  as  the  respect  or 
apprcheniiion  of  the  other. 

Resolute  in  her  vindication  of  the  prince,  our  author 
proceeds,  an  in  duty  bound,  to  vilify  the  people;  and  forthu 
purpose,  attempts  to  dtlincate  the  religion  ol  the  tirof* 
under  tiie  most  disgusting  features  of  enthusiasm  and  b}* 
pociisy.  Witliout  a  single  streke  of  nature,  or  any  thing 
like  individual  marking,  to  assist  in  developing  her  idea,  ihe 
bestows  upon  it  incessant  iahntir,  and  touches  and  retouebw 
with  pcisevering  imbeciiity.  But  even  if  the  religion  of  lb* 
popular  parties  had  been  exclusively  such  as  here  represented, 
we  should  still  have  two  objections  to  this  elaborate  portraiture; 
one,  upoiuhe  ground  of  taste,  the  other  of  principle.  Froentb* 
historian  we  require  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  His®*- 
terials  may  be  coarse  and  unpleasing,  but  he  is  responsible oolj 
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fcr  ibcir  being  genuine.  '  In  this  respect,  the  writer  of  an 
biuoricsl  novel  possesses  one  advantage,  which,  by  the  laws 
oftiste,  he  is  bound  to  exercise.  Should  his  subject  appear 
incorrigibly  disagreeable,  he  must  relinquish  it:  if  only  par* 
daily  so,  he  must  select  and  modify,  at  least  so  far  as  that  the 
offensive  shall  never  be  prominent:  it  may  be  given  at  a 
glance,  but  it  must  not  be  rudely  exhibited,  nor  long  dwell 
u|)on.  N(»thing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more  unpleasini;;, 
than  those  representations  which  are  placed  by  Mrs.  West  in 
ibe  fullest  light.  Instead  of  indicating  disgusting  character, 
by  well  chosen  dehnite  touches,  by  which  the  imagination 
is  neither  defiled  nor  distressed,  and  which  brighten  and  re^ 
lieve  the  composition  hy  forcible  contrasts  rather  than  by 
loading  it  with  shade,  Mrs.  West  presents  the  broad  portrait 
indistinct  ugliness,  and  this,  not  only  without  apology,  but 
with  seeming  pleasure,  and  at  every  possible  opportunity  ; 
till  good  taste  resents  the  vulgarity,  as  well  as  goou  principle 
the  profanenrss,  to  which  it  is  thus  familiarized.  'I'he  sight 
Isa  painful  one — a  human  deformity — which  can  only  distress 
a  delicate  eye,  and  which  it  is  not  in  duty  called  to  behold. 
Purity  in  taste,  as  well  as  in  morals,  is  best  presen'ed,  not  by 
studying  among  the  foul  and  revolting,  but  by  contemplating 
pure  models,  by  familiarity  with  whatever  is  chaste  and  ele  • 
gant ;  and  if  an  anomaly  sometimes  arises  in  a  Hogarth,  or  a 
Crahbe,  where  Genius  sets  a  barbarous  foot  upon  Taste,  in 
order  to  pursue  its  own  eccentricities  without  restraint  or  re¬ 
monstrance,  we  regard  it  as  a  daring  exception  to  rule,  and 
not  as  a  precedent  by  which  rule  is  abolished. 

Rut  if  thus  far  our  objection  is  a  matter  of  taste,  we  have  a 
more  serious  charge  upon  the  ground  of  principle.  And  here, 
to  say  the  least,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  gcod  likely  to 
result  from  such  an  exposure  of  fanatical  impiety.  Unless 
Mrs.  West  designed  her  work  for  a  very  low  and  particular 
circulation,  and  foresaw  the  humble  trades  and  offices  through 
which  it  might  pass,  in  detached  sheets,  to  the  generality  of 
her  readers,  we  perceive  neither  motive  nor  apology  for  tho 
labour  she  has  bestowed.  Is  it  possible  that  readers  having  <a 
relish  for  stern  virtue  and  grave  reflection*  should  require  it  ? 
is  it  possible,  rather,  that  it  should  not  irrecoverably  disgust 
them?  Nooiie  it  istrue,  can  more  essentially  serve  the  Christ 
tiaii  cause,  than  hy  detecting  those  errors,  which,  according  ot 
the  predictions  of  its  founder,  continue  to  grow  up,  us  tares 
^mong  the  wheat  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attaining 
correct  views  of  Christian  truth  and  practice, — with  a  tender 
concern  for  the  immortal  interests  of  man,  endangered  fiy  falao 
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coiicepiions— am!  evincing,  tlironjj;lu)ui,  a  lively  regtrd  lo 
thr  glory  Goil,  iliai'  writer  is  justly  revered,  who  endn« 
vourh  to  |iiesent  n  ligiuus  truth  iu  all  its  heuriiign,  iis  h  ktiiMii 
ill  scripture  ;  who  deiteiH  the  sophisiiiH  by  which  false  infer, 
eiicet  and  licentious  conduct  are  derived  Iroiii  sound  and  purt 
principles  ;  who  enters  into  the  coverts  o(  the  heart,  to  dtt- 
odge  the  plausible  error  I)}’  which  it  is  deceived,  or  the  secret 
sin  which  it  coti>cnU  to  i  lierish.  Ibit  the  lahours  of  such  i 
writer  are  distinguislu  d  hy  a  degree  of  eaution — of  solenmit)-. 
and  hy  a  conscientious  drlicaey  of  touch,  which  renders  it  evi¬ 
dent^  that  no  side  stioke  is  intended  to  fall  upon  genuise 
piety,  and  which  prevents  such  a  inisapplicut ion  from  being 
made  hy  se.otling  or  even  by  careless  readers  :  inisconstrur. 
tioii,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  tieuclierous  design,  are  equally 
guarded  against,  but  when  the  langnugc  of  piety  is  put  iuiu 
the  mouths  of  the  impious,  and,  partly  pure  and  partly  cor* 
rupt,  is  exposed  to  del  ision  or  inevitably  excites  disgust,  tka 
coiisetuuuiee  is,  a  vague  coiifoundmg  of  sincere  and  hypo* 
critical  ehaiacter:  and,  suhsetpiently ,  whenever  similar  tcrim 
are  em|)loyed,  similar  baseness  is  attributed,  however  diifercnt 
the  situation,  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and  tiicMiieaning 
affixed  to  them.  'I'hns,  the  jiurest  doettines,  and  feelings  ibf 
most  genuine,  become  the  objects  of  indiscriminate  rejirubi- 
tion  :  all  feeling  is  stiginatiziMl  as  enthusiasm;  every  mystery 
is  resolved  into  ahsiirdiiy;  /eal,  into  taiialicisin;  and  conicien* 
tioiisself  denial  into  hypocritical  sanctity . 

V^'e  prcsiiine  that  few  Christian  n^aders  liavo  perused  the 
poems  of  Mr.  (habhe,  and  more  es|iC‘ciullY  his  “  borough,’* 
without  acutely  feeling  the  evil  of  which  wc  here  complain. 
By  lelcrring,  lor  a  moiiient,  to  a  writer  so  gcuieiallv  known, 
uc*  may  illustrate  our  remarks  upon  the  obscure  pcriorniance 
fiefore  ns.  It  must  he  acknowledged,  then, that  from  the  sloughi 
of  vice  into  which  Mr.  (’rahhe  appears  to  ilive,  with  a  strange* 
iy  inelegant  pleasure,  such  eharacieis  inighi  he  drugged  t»  tb# 
sanctiniunioiis  villains  he  so  ofieii  depietts.  Undeniably,  there 
are  dejiraveil  preteiulers  to  rtdigion  in  tliu  world,  but  doei  it 
not  ap|>ear  e(|ually  manifest,  that  a  mind  feeling  delicately 
the  honour  of  religion,  could  never  have  volniitarily  hccoiiii 
ihcir  historian  ^  Is  it  not  obvious  that  hy  portiaits  thus  gro* 
and  revolting,  the  correct  scnsihiliiy  ol  i’hristian  readers  i* 
shocked  and  violated  ?  roch  eide  upon  the  propriety  and  ttli* 
iity  ol  such  exhibitions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe ihcif 
ellect  upon  the  sceptical  or  the  profane.  Vital  religion,  how* 
ever  pure,  it  the  object  lo  which  they  nitacli  descripiiow 
which  properly  apply  to  none  but  its  basest  counterfeits;  and, 
with  cllronicry  rc*ussured,  they  compliment  their  own  impiety 
as  frank  and  generous,  in  comparison  with  what  they  regard, 
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in fvcrv  instance,  ns  liypocrilical  ilevotion.  I'lie  pleasure  and 
triumpi)  ^itli  wliicii  such  productions  are  read  by  men  of  tbo 
norlilt  preve  cleai  ly  the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed,  and 
t  the  iicentiouH  inferences  wiiicli  me  drawn  from  them.  Fur, 
with  readers  of  this  description,  it  cannot  he  a  desire  to  distin« 
|rui»h  and  vindicate  genuine  piety,  which  renders  such  wri¬ 
tings  acccpiahlc.  lo  confound  piety  with  hypocrisy,  truth 
with  error,  as  it  has  ever  hern  the  artiliee  of  the  father  of  lies, 
continiirs  to  he  the  chat acteri zing  aim  of  such  as  are  led  cup- 
tire  at  his  will  ;  and  to  heliold  religion  in  its  native  grncefiiU 
— pure,  without  moral  stain,  and  simple  without  addition 
and  foreign  ornaiueni — excites  the  inveterate  malignity  of  both, 
—the  determined  opposition  of  force,  of  sophistry,  or  of  wit. 

Ksactly  the  same  elFoct  as  is  produced  by  these  representa¬ 
tion*  of  Mr.  Crabhe,  would  result,  we  conceive,  from  those  of 
Mr*.  M’est,  if  exhibited  with  eipial  ability,  and  introdneed, 
thcrcliy,  to  erjual  notice.  Successive  jiages  ore  (illed  with  dis^ 
plays  of  coarse,  broad,  distressing  impiety,  to  no  gocxl  piir- 
jiosc,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  hut  otfemling  extremely  ngaiiut  pnro 
iiUf  Hiul  religions  feeling.  It  is  true,  we  are  constrained  to 
tolerate,  ill  tlie  ease  of  seme  illnstiions  otlemlers,  represrnta- 
liun*  oi  an  tinpleuKUit  kitxl ;  they  are  givcui  so  much  with  the 
forte  of  genius,  and  presene  so  (’hastidy  the  simplicity  oi  na¬ 
ture,  that  we  ulinost  hirgive  the  otienee  ;  or,  at  least,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  plea  of  a  powerful  temptation  to  extennato 
tbf  outrage.  But  when  a  feeble  writer  is  seen  lahotiriiig  after 
his  ulea,  instead  of  driving  before  it,  we  have  no  mercy  to 
waste  upon  such  wilful,  persevering  tiansgrr'ssioii. 

Few  of  onr  readers,  it  is  jiruhuhle,  will  undertake  to  jtidge 
for  themselves,  of  the  propriety  of  any  remarks  wc  may  ofl'er. 
iluuuld  he  a  labour  to  wliich,  in  charity,'  we  eaniio*  advise 
them.  But  in  order  to  form  some  id(*a  of  the  enlightened  vicwi 
and  historical  accuracy  of  this  zealous  writer,  a  few  specimeiiu 
iniy  suHiee.  In  deHcrihiiig  a  certain  somebody,  she  observes, 
thit  ‘  he  was  a  (Christian  an  ‘  indispeiisihle  rt  cpiisite,’  of 
t’ourse,  hut  not,  it  seems,  of  paramount  imoortaiice,  for,  ^  yrt 
»worr,*  suysoiir  author,  ‘  lie  steadily  adhered  to  the  rstahlished 
church.’  From  this  distinct  avowal,  this  judicious  climax,  it 
<»ill  he  expected,  that  Mrs.  West  is  not  a  little  adventurous  in 
fneiidship,  or  courageous  in  combat.  But  any  hope,  excited 
die  appearance  oi  so  hardy  a  champion,  is  aiiiiihilatcd  by 
die  unhappy  concession  with  which  slie  comineiices  a  formal 
»«d  elaborate  defence  of  her  favourite  eHtahlisliment.  *  I’lio 
f^’liurch  of  Knglaiid,  like  all  human  insdiunom'  Ulc.  Cer- 
the  friends  of  the  establishment  will  siurl  to  lee  the 
I  Isbricthus  underiniiied,  and  that  by  so  zealous  an  ally.  Pro» 
)  nounce  any  Church  to  be  a  human  institutioD|  and  you  tbercbj 
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at  once  distingtiish  it  from  the  Church  of  Christ ;  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  ciiher  in  its  origin,  its  i^ovemor^ 
its  spirit,  or  its  principles.  Declare  any  church  to  be  a  huinu 
institution,  anci,  like  other  human  institutions,  its  autlioritr 
must  depend  upon  human  opinion,  and  free,  individual  eon, 
sent.  Its  enactments  may,  or  may  not  be  just  ;  its  deci¬ 


sions  must  he  fallible :  and  doubtless  any  who  could  trace 
their  own  ritual  and  discipline  to  higher,  .to  divine  auiho, 
rity,  would  not  only  be  justified  in  dissent  but  would  evenbe 
criminal  in  conformity- 

But  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  including  those  o( 
private  judgement,  the  views  of  Mrs.  West  are  of  that  enligb-  I 
tened  kind,  which  distinguished  the  monastic  retirement  of  tks  I 
tenth  or  twelfth  centuries.  In  a  formal  conference  between  • 
Presbyterian,  and  nn  episcopalian  divine,  which  the  pnitage 
already  cited  most  unhappily  introduces,  the  former,  hsviDjt 
rashly  asserted,  that,  *  all  opitiions  might  be  promulgated 
with  equal  freedom,  and  every  person  left  at  liberty  to  inter¬ 
pret  scripture  as  he  pleased,  atid  to  serve  God  in  his  own  waj/ 
I)r.  Heaiimont,  the  personifier  of  Mrs.  West's  theological teo- 
timetits,  conceives  in  reply: 

*  That  the  ado)*tion  of  this  plan  would  give  occasion  to  much  talk  abotft 
religion,  but  would  ripen  none  of  its  foiits.  The  attention  of  rooit  lacii 
would  be  too  much  cngroiscd  by  temporal  pursuits,  to  exercise  this piiii* 
lege  of  choice,  till  sickness  or  calamity  urged  them  to  think  of  a  tutarc 
world.  Weak  minds  would  be  ever  learning,  and  never  coiring  to  tk 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  best  disposed  would  be  most  apt  to  fill 
into  error  from  extreme  solicitude  to  be  right.'  *  So  there  would  beeodlM 
dispute,  nice  sifting  of  abstract  ideas,  and  censorious  inquisitiveoesi  m 
the  spiritual  state  of  our  neighbours,  but  little  humility,  charity,  or  trw 
piety:  which  consist  in  grateful  adoration  of,  and  sincere  obedience tt 
our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  and  not  in  speculations  on  tl» 
incomprehensible  nature,  and  unfathomable  purpose#  of  God.  From 
such  unedifying  pursuits,  our  church,  in  her  articles,  dissuades  even  hit 
riper  members !  how  much  more  then  roust  she  in  her  elementary  initnx* 
lions,  avoid  exciting  a  taste  for  them  in  the  tender  minds  of  her  cateckw 
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To  much  of  this  we  should  say,  too  true,  Madam! 
good  !  right  indeed  !  but  not  at  ull  to  the  point, — to  your  own 
point,  or  any  connected  with  it.  Without  doubt,  ‘  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  most  men  is  loo  much  engrossed  by  temporal  puriuitf  ; 
but  your  prescriptions  are  in  no  way  calculated  to  lessen  the 
evil.  1  he  only  way  to  do  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  reqnit* 
men  to  think  for  themselves.  And  certainly  we  are  at  a  loss  ts 
discover,  in  what  respect  any  creed  could  be  beneficial  to 
men,  whose  minds  were  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  it,  too 
groveling  to  perceive  its  value,  and  too  ignorant  and  unthinh* 
ing,  to  make  it  rationally  their  own. 
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But,  without  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  thus  entangled 
ind  iosecure,  we  acknowledge  that  we  do  understand  Mrs. 
Wrst,  and  perceive  that  her  train  of  reasoning  is  designed  to 
prove  the  utility  of  having  opinions  as  by  Law  established,  in 
n^erriice  to  conviction  resulting  from  individual  ii)(piir\\ 
But  does  she  inteiui  to  enforce  this  reasoning  by  add¬ 
ing  soon  after,  *  most  assuredly,  human  governments  have 
no  power  to  inhibit  man  from  interpreting  the  word  of  God 
1$  bis  conscience  dictates  Seeing,  that  a  itouse  divided 
tgainst  itself  cannot  stand,  we  augur  ill  for  Mrs.  West's  logic, 
unlr>  one  or  the  other  of  tliesc  propo^itions  be  withdrawn. 
The  plan  from  which,  in  our  author's  opinion,  these  frightful 
evils,  this  spiritual  anarchy,  would  result,  is  that  of  leaving 
‘evrry  perioii  at  liberty  to  interpret  scripture  an  he  plea>cd, 
aiKl  reserve  God  in  his  own  way/  Yet,  if  no  *  have  power 
to  inbihii  him  from  interpreting  the  word  of  God  as  his  con- 
Kience  dictates,'  w  e  arc  at  a  loss  to  dev  i  any  reasonable  plan, 
esseuiialiy  ditferent  ;  and  must  leav?  it  to  the  further  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Mrs.  West,  or  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  to 
find  out  the  dilRcult  luediuin. 

1 — lifter  due  cnnsideraiion,  and  ail  reasonable  deference  to 
whatever  is  ancient  or  instituted,  to  the  o|iinions  of  great  men, 
ami  lutlc  men,  of  good  men,  and  had  men—if  ultiniitely  it 
kliould  appear,  that  this  dangerous  plan  is  founded  upon  apos¬ 
tolic  pniet'ce,  and  conforms  to  the  clear  precept  of  scripture, 
we  shall  feel  neither  responsible  nor  anxious  for  the  result. 
Should  we  perceive  the  authority  of  heaven  for  every  man's 
bHitg  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  rather  tinn  in  that 
ot  his  spiritual  tcacner;  should  we  meet  with  any  popular  com¬ 
mand  to  “  search  the  scriptures" — any  eulogium  upon  such 
nobie  believers,  as,  instead  of  yielding  implicit  assent,  even 
to  apostolic  teaching,  examined  the  scriptures  for  themselves, 
and  thus  became  rationally,  not  antboritativciv  convinced: 
should  t)recepts  and  facts  such  as  these  be  found  in  the  Bible^ 
we  shall  tremble  neither  for  the  church  at  large,  nor  for  Hie 
meanest  of  its  members,  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty 
thus  supremely  authorised.  It  is  not  denied,  that  even  truth 
may  be  abused  and  perverte<l  ;  or  that  institutions  clearly  di¬ 
vine  are  exposed  to  those  evils  which  attend  the  present  disor¬ 
dered  condition  of  human  nature.  *  All  ihc  plans  of  benevo¬ 
lence  which  have  ever  been  devised,'  says  a  Christian  orator, 
*  have  proceeded  on  a  necessary  compromise  with  contingent 
€vik’  But  these,  which  belong  to  the  subject,  and  are  in  no 
respect  chargeable  ii|>on  the  system,  are  incomparably  less  tobc 
dreaded,  than  such  as  accrue  from  the  qualiBcations  and  super- 
sdditions  of  human  wisdom.  Man,  at  his  peril,  puts  forth  a 
Hand  to  that  ark|  which  God  undertakes  (o  conduct  in  safety. 
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rrocording  in  the  conference  already  noticed,  (uliichulf, 
place,  it  is  nece>isary  to  observe,  in  tlie  middle  of  ibe  serefi. 
leenili  mnurv,)  as  far  as  to  the  episcopal  constitution  of 
ibe  ebureb,  Mrs.  \V\  si  compcniliously  observes,  (in  order, %e 
conclude,  brictly  to  set  asiiie  all  furiljer  controversy,)  thit  ! 
‘such,  without  excejiiion,  was  the  government  of  the  church 
for  nearly  sixtien  hundred  years:  and  (luring  that  period 
scarce  anv  objections  were  started  against  its  utility.*  Fix,o, 
what  epoch  does  our  author  calculate  this  pcacefid  periodi 
iMoshciin  informs  ns,  that,  ‘in  early  limes' (when,  if  ever,  we 
presume  the  true  apostolic  disci jiline  could  be  ascertained) 

*  ill  every  ('hristiau  church  tb(j  people  were  uiuioubtedlv  ii*e 
‘  first  in  auilHiriiy  ;  for  the  apostles  sliewed,  by  their  own  ex* 

‘  ample,  that  iioibing  of  moment  \va>  to  be  carried  ou,  orde* 

‘  lerniined,  wiiliont  the  consent  of  the  assembly.’ — ‘It  wt» 

‘  therefore  the  assembly  of  the  people  whieii  chose  their  own 
‘  rnlors  and  teachers,  or  received  tlieiu,  by  a  free  and  authori- 
‘  talive  consent,  when  recommended  by  others.*  And  Dupin, 
aCaiholie,  speaking  of  the  i/irre  Jir.st  centnries,  says,  thit 
‘  aticr  tile  deaili  of  those  ministers,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
‘  apostles,  the  people  chose  them.*  ‘  J*y  an  orderly  suhordini- 
‘  tion  (»f  Deacons,  and  Presbyters,  to  their  Hisliops  ;*  says  in 
episcopalian  writer,  Dr.  Cave,  ‘  of  Bishops  to  their  immedi- 

*  ale  Metropolitans,  of  Metropolitans  to  their  respective  Pri- 

*  mates  or  Patriarchs;  and  by  a  iimtual  correspondence,  be- 

*  tween  the  several  Primates  of  every  Diocese,  the  aflairs  of 
‘  the  (  hristian  church  were  carried  on  witli  great  decorum  and 

*  regularity.*  'Phis  constitution,  not  framed  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  was,  as  the  Dr.  ingenuously  admits,  ‘  a  hu- 
‘  man  contrivance,*  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Roman  civil 
government ; — an  admission  so  similar  to  that  which  we  haveil- 
ready  noticed  in  Mrs.  West,  that  we  are  disposed  to  leave  her 
in  (]inet  possession  of  such  respectable  authority  ;  and  nvike 
no  further  comment,  upon  the  uniform,  episcopal  discipline 
of  the  churcli,  during  the  first  sixteen  cenuiries. 

How  fatally  blinding  is  party  zeal!  and  of  what  magnitude 
are  the  prejudices  (it  w'e  must  not  say,  how  great  is  the  dip 
ingenuousness)  of  a  determined  ehaiupion  ! 

•  The  vcncmblc  Archbishop  Laud,’  says  Mrs.  West,  ‘that  eminent  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Protestint  faith,  alter  suHcring  a  long  imprisonment,  wn 
dragged  to  the  scatTold.  Thus,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  set  od 
for  Uxbridge,  with  their  banners  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  highest  ••h* 
ject  in  the  realm ;  the  he.id  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his  iMajcity*l 
personal  friend  1* 

As  triends  to  the  king,  \vc  should  certainly  have  sop" 
presid'd  this  contession,  so  little  to  his  majesty’s  personal  cre¬ 
dit,  But  waiving  the  want  of  judgcintMU  wii^  which  our  au- 
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tbor  executes  her  own  desi^rns,  we  advert  merely  to  the  rr/ie- 
nUc  character  ot*  the  prelate,  whom  slie  regards  with  such 
Kiuler  demotion.  A  short  extract  from  his  diary,  which  may 
not  he  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  which  entirely 
threes  with  the  impression  left  by  his  general  conduct,  will 
rrmler  it  somewhat  diOicult,  we  presume,  to  entertain 
ttjai  rev(Mence  which  is  repeatedly  challen;4ed  for  him  by 
this  enliglueneil  admirer.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of 
Dr.  Leighton,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  that 
Dtmc;  and  the  detail  of  whose  sutVerings,  during  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  was  so  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
that  when  presented  in  a  memorial  to  the  i'ommoiis,  the 
reading  of  it  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  ibeir  tears.  The 
memorandum  is  as  follows  ‘  Friday,  Nov.  16.  l.eighton  was 

*  severely  whipped;  and  being  set  in  the  pillory,  be  had 

*  one  of  his  ears  cut  olT,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and 

*  branded  on  one  cheek  with  a  rc<l  hot  iron  :  and  on  that 

*  day  se'nnight,  his  sores  upon  his  hack,  ear,  nose  and  face 

*  not  being  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in 

*  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  remainder  of  ins  sentence 

*  executed  upon  him  by  cutting  otV  the  other  ear,  hlittiiig 

*  the  other  side  of  the  nose,  and  branding  the  other  cbeek/ 
While  tins  sentence  was  pronouncing,  the  venerable  prelate 
itood  up,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  it.  The  crime  of  Dr. 
Leiithton,  well  known  fur  talents  and  learning,  was  a  work, 
published  by  him,  olVensive  to  the  prelacy  ;  while  others^ 
written  by  avowed  ))apists  in  Kn))port  of  the  church  of  Koine, 
were  sanctioned  and  patronized  by  iWis  eynitietU  di  fender  of  the 
proUstant  f (lit h;  a  man,  tpo  nearly  akin  in  temper  and  prin* 
ciples,  to  him  upon  whom  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith, 
was  first  bestowed.  Tlie  zeal  of  Laud  for  re-introducing 
the  ritual  superstitions  of  |>opery,  is  sudicieiitly  known  ;  and 
troin  it,  as  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  ‘  proceeded  a  schisin 

*  among  the  bishops  themselves,  and  a  great  deal  of  un* 

*  charitableness  among  the  learned  and  moderate  clergy, 

*  towards  one  another.  For  many  who  loved  the  estabiiidied 

*  government  of  tiie  church,  yet  liked  not  any  novelties, 

*  and  so  were  liable  to  entertain  jealousies  that  more  was 
‘  intended  than  was  hitherto  proposed.’  Must  we  not  le* 
P^t,  how  fatally  blinding  is  party  zeal !  and  of  wbat  mag¬ 
nitude  are  the  prejudices  (even  if  we  do  not  say,  how  great 

the  disengenuousness)  of  a  determined  cliarnpion. 

Tile  fc  iw  promiscuous  extracts  already  made  arc  suiliei* 
ent,  we  presume,  to  illustrate  that  part  of  our  author’s  creed 
whicli  we  condensed  for  her  into  a  regular  proposition--^ 
^bai  the  ciiuich  is  to  be  defended  by  all  her  dutiful  otfspring. 
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— whether  agreeably  to  truth  and  conscience,  or  otlicrwise.  I 
In  vindicating  the  royal  sufferer,  she  exhibits  not  less  sthk.  i 
ingly  the  constancy  and  temerity  of  her  'friendship; 
neglects  no  opportunity,  which  either  presents  itself  or  ctu 
be  contrived,  for  lauding  his  character,  or  for  lamenting  bi| 
misfortunes.  *  Tlic  unhappy  Charles,  faultless  as  a  mm, 
and  at  worst  only  ill-advised  as  a  monarch,’  says  Mrs.  W, 
Now,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  allow,  that  the  principal 
of  veracitys  of  humaniiv,  of  honour  and  justice,  might  it 
violated  by  a  king,  without  impeaching  his  innocence  ai  i 
man,  wc  should  scruple  to  admit  that  the  public  errors  of 
this  iinhanpy  prince,  were  solely  those  of  his  counselloo, 
To  the  ‘  fatal  inflexibility  of  the  king  himself,*  must  be  it* 
tributed  some  of  the  leading  mischiefs  of  his  reign,  and  d^ 
terminations  heavy  with  blood.  It  is  observed  by  Coke, 
his  apologist,  ‘  that  as  bis  actions  were  without  courtsel^  lud. 

*  den  and  inconsiderate ;  so  were  his  resolutions  as  variable 

*  and  uncertain  ;*  and  *  if  any  advised  him  against  his  will 

*  he  would  never  ask  it  after.*  Bishop  Buruet  asserts,  that 

*  he  hated  all  w  ho  offered  prudent  and  moderate  counsels. 

*  He  thought  it  flowed  from  a  meanness  of  spirit,  and  creo 
<  when  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  follow  such  advices,  yet 

*  he  hated  those  who  gave  them.’  We  are  further  informed 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  that,  after  his  standard  was  erected  at 
Nottingham,  and  the  parliament  liad  invited  him  to  rotom, 

*  all  hopes  of  an  army  seeming  desperate,  he  was  privately 

*  advised  by  some,  whom  he  trusted  as  much  as  any,  and 

*  whose*  affections  were  .as  iutire  to  him  as  any  man's,  to  give 

*  all  other  thoughts  over,  and  instantly  to  make  all  imagin* 

*  able  haste  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament 
^  house  before  they  had  any  expectation  of  him.  And  they 
‘  conceived  tliere  would  be  more  likelihood  for  him  to  pre- 

*  vail  that  way,  than  hy  any  army  he  was  like  to  raise. 

*  And  it  must  be  solely  attributed  to  his  Majesty’s  ouii  rcso* 

*  lution  that  he  took  not  that  course.’  Rut  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  certainly  was  his  majesty’s  fK'rsonal  friend,  and  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  writing  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  could  not 
of  course,  he  so  accurately  informed  upon  such  subjects  ii 
these  as  M  rs.  West. 

In  what  manner  our  author  acquits  herself  as  an  impartial 
historian,  and  enlightened  comroversialist,  and  with  what 
care  and  judgement  she  enters  upon  a  diflicult  service, 
our  readers  may  now  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  ascertsio. 
For  ourselves,  we  advise,  (nnd  we  conjecture  that  the  a^ivice 
may  not  be  wholly  now  to  her,)  that  she  abstain  from  coo- 
irovcrsy  till  she  have  learned  to  reason  ;  and  by  no  means  ei* 
post  a  favourite  cause,  whether  religious  or  political,  by  ea- 
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i  to  mortifying  to  its  friends,  and,  if  in  theological 

!  airfare  tuch  a  term  is  allowable  as  its  enemies,  su  satisfac- 

-  lory  to  them.  Perhaps,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
i  irbich  she  labours— the  contracted  and  clouded  views  she 
I  has  habituated  herself  to  take — her  pitiaide  cntanglerocnt  of 
I  thought  and  expression — and  the  consequent  inconcluiive- 
i  ocssof  her  most  elaborate  reasonings — it  would  be  too  severe,  to 
\  complain  of  any  misrepresentations  with  which  she  endeavours 
I  to  compensate  these  defects.  For  denied  the  assistance  of 

mis-statement,  and  false  colouring,  what  can  be  done,  in 
I  doubtful  cause,  by  a  poor  logician  ? — what  -indeed,  but 

-  relinquish  it  ?  Hut  to  this  nappy  alternative,  Mrs.  W(  st  ap- 
1  pears  to  be  pertinaciously  disinclined.  Expostulation,  re* 

monstrance,  warning,  do  but  animate  this  intrepid  contro* 
rersialist.  Yet,  if  she  could  hear  a  friendly  whisper,  amidst 
the  clatter  of  weapons  she  has  so  little  skill  to  wield,  we 
should  intimate,  that  the  retired  occupations  of  a  Mother,’* 
or  the  story  of  a  **  Gossip,”  arc  best  suited  to  her  situa* 
lion,  her  opportunities  of  research,  and  her  ability  to  reason; 
ind  that  to  consign  King  Charles  to  the  care  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  the  Established  Church  to  that  of  Bishop  Hooker — to  all. 
Of  even  to  any  of  the  bishops, — might  be  nearly  as  politic,  at 
tosuke  their  reputation  upon  the  learning  and  the  arguments, 
of  Mrs,  West, — an  ctnitient  novel  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


hiulW .^Comedies  of  Aristophantt,  viz.  the  Clouds,  Plutus,  the  Frogs, 
the  Birds.  Translated  into  English  with  notes,  8vo.  pp.  500.  Lack- 
iogton  and  Co.  1812. 

yHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  composition,  of  which  we 
can  so  easily  conceive  the  hrstoccasioii  and  rude  beginnings, 
ind  the  minute  and  gradual  improvements,  as  of  comedy. 
Nothing  appears  more  natural,  than  that  at  some  season  of 
unrestrained  hilarity,  at  liarvest-home,  or  when  the  vintage 
was  got  ill,  some  wicked  wag,  full  of  the  “  veteris  Bacchi, 
pinguisqueferinae,*'  should  unuertake  to  amuse  his  companions 
with  the  oddities  of  a  ridiculous  or  obnoxious  individual.  Ho 
would  suppose  liiin  in  some  ludicrous  situation — put  on  liis 
face  as  well  as  he  could — use  his  cant  phrases  anu  particular 
gestures — and,  exaggerating  and  caricaturing  the  whole,  he 
n'Jght  manage  to  give  the  taste  and  malignity  of  bis  rude 
audience  a  very  tolerable  afternoon’s  entertainment.  To 
support  a  monologue,  however,  would  be  difficult  and  tedious, 
I  jnd  his  memory  would  easily  supply  him  with  more  than  one 
I  subject  of  mimicr}*.  He  would  probably,  therefore,  soon 
I  introduce  two  characters  in  dialogue,  playing  the  two  parts 
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nllcrnalely,  till  some  one  of  his  companions,  amhitious  of 
honours,  ^lloul^l  rid  him  of  halt  the  burthen,  and  sustain tW 
conversation  with  Inm.  It  would  then  become  necessary  % 
preconcert,  in  some  measure,  the  story  and  the  dialogue; 
two  successful  performers  would  soon  draw  a  company  aroai)^ 
them.  They  would  next  claim  some  reward  for  their  trouble, 
and  would  wander  al)oiit,  amongst  villajres,  a  kind  of  strolling 
jmprmisaioriy  exacting;,  at  fairs  and  festivals,  contributiofh 
fn)ui  the  lovers  of  drollery.  I'hey  would  contrive  a  olot^ 
able  b(u>tli  in  which  they  might  receive  their  audience  ii 
iinfavourahh*  weather.  By  a  natural  division  of  labour,  tie 
cliidogne  would  soon  be  provided  for  the  performers  *  bj 
another  hand,’  and  the  poet  and  i!ie  player  would  become  dii* 
linct  personages.  'I'he  taste  of  the  auditory  would  in  tioK 
become  mor«*  fastidious,  and  dresses  must  be  used,  appropriate 
to  the  characters.  Hmie  scenery  lt)o  would  begiu  to  be  intro- 
<iuced  ;  and  these  woidil  gradually  im|)rove,  as  the  fables  of 
tiie  poet,  still  employed  about  particular  ami  welUknowfi 
persons,  gr^wv  nmre  attractive,  and  drew  more  forcibly  the  it- 
tention  and  liberality  of  the  public. 

'I'Im‘ strolling  company  would,  from  a  consideration  of  iih 
terest,  iiianage  to  be  at  any  particular  jdace,  at  the  time 
when  tin*  pump  uml  pageantries  of  Pagan  worship  had attnet- 
cd  tliitlicr  a  great  concourse  of  people, — as  they  do  in  fict, 
ann  n-  our.  elves,  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  fairs.  Thus  tbe 
fi>ti\ities  of  the  tlicaire  woidd  connect  themselves  with  tbe 
s('h  lenities  of  religion,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  ibc 
introdnciion  of  tlu!  C'liorus,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama, 
intenirptt  d  tin',  action  of  the  piece  with  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  When  regular  theatres- were  established,  this  coo- 
ncction  was  necessarily  dissolved,  and  the  chorus  then  look 
a  w  ider  range. 

It  appears  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Aristopliancs,  (who. 
nil  onr  readers  know,  was  the  cliicf  of  the  t)ld  school  of 
comedy,)  great  magnificence  and  dexterity  must  have  been 
attained  in  the  sci’nery  and  machinery  of  the  stage.  We  do 
not  argue  trom  the  expelise  and  man-tgement  requisite  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  some  of  his  comedies,  a.s,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ot  the  Clouds,  where  the  introduction  of  the  chorut, 
and  the  coi.tlagralion  of  the  school,  wotdU  reejuire  considerable 
ingenuity  ;  or  of  the  Birds,  of  which  the  winged  ‘dramatis  per¬ 
sona'’  Would  occasion  inexperienced  dress-makers  much  per- 
jdexify ;  or  of  the  Progs,  in  which  the  passage  of  Styx  is  » 
matter  ot  even  greater  difficulty  ; — because  we  know'  the  poet 
is  Used  to  make  ilu!  greatest  demands  upon  tlie  goodnature 
and  imagination  of  the  audience,  when  the  wardrobe 
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machinery  of  iho  theatre,  the  least  inlitlcs  him  to  do  so. 
When  oiir  sta^e  had  scarcely  sudicieiit  decorations  to  distin* 
miish  a  country- house  from  a  banqnetting-rooni,  Shakspeare 
introduced  his  Tempest,  with  a  dialogue  on  board  a  ship,  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  occasion  for  a 
sea-fight.  But  it  is  upon  record,  that  the  Athenians  lavished 
great  sums  upon  the  drama;  that  iEschylus  frightened  preg- 
nini  women  into  miscarriage  by  his  Chorus  of  Furies,  and  that, 
inconsequence  thereof,  a  decree  of  the  state  diminished  the 
number  uf  the  chorus  from  fifty,  (an  army  of  players  not  often 
poured,  we  imagine,  even  on  the  stage  of  Covenl-garden,) 
to  fifteen.  Of  all  the  adi'antages  which  spectacle  could  give 
him,  Aristophanes,  probably,  found  it  necessary  to  make  use, 
as  he  was  supporting  the  old  comedy  against  the  rival  writers 
of  the  middle  school,  and  as  his  partisans,  therefore,  must  Imve 
beenchicHy  among  the  populace,  who  may  he  8tipj)osed  most 
likely  to  be  taken  with  the  tricks  and  finery  ot  the  play* 
bouse. 

We  say  that  the  partisans  of  the  old  comedy  must  have  been 
principally  among  the  populace  :  for  the  personality  and  scur* 
rility  of  its  satire  was  such,  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive  to 
bare  been  tolerated  among  persons  of  any  high  degree  of 
civilization.  Not  only  was  the  greatest  possible  freedom  taken 
with  the  names  of  notorious  individuals,  but  tlic  very  persons 
sere  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  mascpies  devised,  that 
copied  and  caricatured  their  couiitenauccs.  Thus  Socrates  is 
the  hero  of  the  “  Clouds the  “  Knights’*  was  written 
ii^ainst  Cleon,  who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  hint  at  the 
expediency  of  restraining  the  petulance  ot  Aristophanes’s 
muse.  Knripidcs  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persona-  in  several 
play^  iF^schylus,  Demosthenes,  Nicias  and  others,  all  play 
their  parts  in  turn.  Of  the  personality  of  the  dialogue  the 
reader  may  take  a  few  specimens.  ‘  Si  quis  erat  dignus  des- 
cribi,*  says  Horace,  ‘  multa  aim  libertatt  nota bant, the 
bnt  entrance  of  the  Chorus  uf  Clouds,  Strepsiades  asks, 

‘  If  these  be  clouds,  (d’you  mark  me  ?)  very  clouds, 

How  came  they  metamorphosM  into  women  ? 

Socr.  't  his  it  is  in  short, 

Hast  thou  nc*er  seen  a  cloud  which  thou  could’st  fancy 
ShapM  like  a  centaur,  leopard,  wolf  or  bull  ? 

Streps,  Yea,  marry,  have  1,  and  what  then  ? 

Socr,  Why  then 

Clouds  can  assume  what  shapes  they  will,  believe  me  ; 

For  instance ;  should  they  spy  some  hairy  clown 
Rugged  and  rough  and  like  Uic  unlick’t  cub 
I  Of  ^nophantes,  strait  they  turn  to  ceitauri, 

And  kick  at  him  for  vengeance. 

Vok.IX.  Y 
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Straps.  Well  doncy  Clouds  ? 

Put  should  they  spy  that  pecuLting  knave, 

Simor*,  that  public  thief,  how  would  they  treat  Mm  ? 

Socr.  As  wolves — In  character  most  like  his  own. 

Streps.  Aye,  there  it  is  now,  when  they  saw  Clconymui, 
That  dastard  run -away,  they  tuin’d  to  hinds 
In  honor  of  his  cowardice. 

St.cr,  And  now, 

Il.win^  seen  Clisthenes,  to  mock  his  lewdness 
They  change  themselves  to  women.'  pp.  j£ — !i7. 


Ill  the  “  Frogs,”  Lacchns  tells  Hercules,  he  is  going  tothi 
shades  to  bring  hack  Fiiripitles. 

*  Here.  \\  ith  what  design  ? 

Bac.  I  want  a  clever  poet  *.  \N’cVe  cone  left 
Our  modern  ones  are  wreiched. 

Here.  How  ?  I  p’*ay, 

Is  Jophon  X  dead  ?  ] 

Bac.  'riie  only  good  one  he 
Remaining,  if  lies  certainly  a  good  one  : — 

Put  that’s  a  (|uesuon  1  am  not  so  clear  in. 

Her..  Put  if  to  th’  shades  you  go  lo  stcl:  a  poet, 

Say  why  nor.  Sophocles,  as  he's  the  senior. 

But'.  Not  him  by  any  means,  unless  indeed 
\  could  keep  Jophon  separate  from  him,  J 

'Po  try  what  he  without  his  sire  can  do.  | 

Pesides,  Euripides,  a  crafty  fellow,  1 

Will  dt)  his  bi'st  to  get  away  with  me  ;  | 

But  Sophocles,  as  here,  is  there  content.  j 

Here.  Where’s  Agatbu  ? 

Btu  .  He’s  gone  away  from  me, 

A  worthy  b.ird,  the  darling  of  his  friends. 

Here.  Poor  fellow'  !  where  ? 

Bdc.  I'o  th'  banquet  of  the  blest. 

Here,  Where’s  Xenocles  ? 

Bae.  1  care  not ; — hang  tlic  dog  ! 

Here.  Pyihangclus  ? 

Xanth.  Why  talk  you  not  of  me  ? 

I’m  sure  tliis  shoulder's  bruis'd  most  horridk. 

Here.  Say,  are  there  not  besides  an  endless  tribe 
Ot  Ixrardless  dramatists,  who  prate  so  fast, 

They  Ix'at  Euripides  by  many  a  mile  ? 

liae.  Aye  tliosc  young  sprigs,  that  chatt'ring  nest  of  swallon 


♦  J  vont  a  drier  poet,  Bai'chus  «  siip{H)se.l  to  In'  tii  coinpo«il>S 

vl  trjifiMly,  lii;i  t«»tivals  wt  rt*  the  principal  uccaiiiuiiS  upon  rihicli  traccdies 
«»hibitc4l. 

- - — H'r^tr  none  left t 

tfnr  mtvirfn  oat*  ure  rcieicktd. 

An  Appli  'ati  Mi  of  a  line  out  ti**  tin*  rtr.eij<  oT  I^uriphles, 

*  Jrphon.  A  fr.igic  the  son  of  Jioph'/c!e%,  supposed  to  STail  hiintdfof^ 
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Corruplfrs  of  true  taste ;  and  wondrous  tain, 

Jf  by  uncommon  luck  they  chance  to  get 
A  single  piny  af)poinied  for  performance. 

Buf  wheresoeVr  we  seek,  we  ne’er  can  find 
A  bard  endow’d  with  powers  to  prrKincc 
Some  work  of  genuine  fancy.*  pp.  '28  286. 

Inilie  IMiitiis,  rinvinvlus  ;md  his  servant  Carlo  thus  exalt 
ilic  power  of  the  god  of  riches,  whom  they  have  just  got  into 
^ibfir  liaruls. 

•  Ch.  Is  it  not  this  man  that  maintains  the  army  in  Corinth  ? 

Ca.  Shall  not  Pamphilus  f  by  his  means  howl  ? 

Ch,  And  along  with  Pamphilus  his  friend  lielonopoles  ? 
i'a.  h  it  not  for  his  sake 
We  bear  with  all  Agyrrius*  brutal  filth  ? 

Ch.  And  the  long  stories  of  Pliilepsius  ? 

Ca.  Did  not  he  make  our  treaty  with  the  Egyptians  ? 
i'h.  And  that  oi  Lais  with  Philonides  ?  V’.  17‘2  of  the  ori^^tnal\. 

This  is  ‘  Pe  Lnpe,  te  Mull,’  uiili  a  vengeance. 

It  must  l)c  reniemhered  that  these  were  names  well  known 
to  the  audience  ;  nnd  the  reader  will  lu'st  perceive  the  nn- 
iiiiiiled  freedom  of  the  Athenian  stage,  hy  supposing  for  a 
moment  such  iiotorions  names  siilistitntod  in  i!ie  foregoing 
|_:ni>sa^M’s,  as  Casilereagh,  Whitbread,  Wellington,  Wilhcr- 
torce,  (’aiming,  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  as  Walter  Scott,  Paillie, 
Montgomery,  Hogers.  What  employment  for  the  counsellors  1 
M’hat  discussions  of  the  lihel-law  ! 

Nor  is  Aristophanes  a  whit  more  tender  of  his  immortals. 

yMlien  Haccims  makes  his  descent,  in  the  Frogs,  he  puts  on 
Mold  lion’s-skin  of  Hercules's.  Now  Hercules  hiiiiseif  liad 
mice  descended  to  the  shades,  and  stolen  away  the  ‘  masiilf 
eiberus’  and  the  Lioii’s-skin  is  rceogniztd  by  yl^aciis, 
'ic  ot  the  judges  of  the  dead,  who  llicreupun  threatens 
^hicchus  witli  all  the  punishments  of  I'artanis,  and  goes  out 
“  prepare  them.  Bacchus,  in  his  iViglit,  persuades  ids  slav^ 
iMhias  to  pul  on  the  latal  dress.  'Then 

‘  Hnier  a  Maid  Servant  of  Prosti pine, 

M,  S.  Welcome,  dear  Hercules  !  Walk  in,  ]  pray. 

Soon  as  the  goddess  heard  of  thy  arrival, 

She  straightway  bak’d  new  bread,  pul  on  her  pots 
With  herbs  and  pulse  for  porridge,  on  the  tire 
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“  Irom  any  plays,  be  sides  *  ibu  nnd  *  tbr  Frogs’  mr  art 

.  it»r  onrsi*lv«'H.  Why  should  do  IIiIr  iu  tho  ‘  I’lutii',  and  tl>« 

-  * '»liich  lif  txTurw  lu,  trill  n{>p«  ar  h»  ri  after. 

^  he  was  a  fich  usurer  at  Athens,  who  tiad  hmi  ia  pnMiu  rflict, 

i  lh»*  tirasury  ;  of  w  hieh  bi  coavictc:!,  bi'*  coods  were  ronhs^  atc  J. 

i  *  ♦‘i'Uju  ihal  wc  quote  ibroujrhoiit  is  that  of  Urtmek.  i>x.  1810. 
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Ltid  a  whole  ox,  and  made  most  curious  cheetc-cakct. 

So  pray  walk  in. 

Xantfi,  Thou’rt  very  kind. 

Boy  !  follow  with  my  things. 

Bac.  Stir  at  thy  peril. — 

Because  in  sport  I  made  thee  Hercules, 

Art  thou  for  being  so  in  earnest  ?  Cease 
This  idle  jesting,  Xanthias,  and  again 
Hoist  up  thy  pack  and  carry  it. 

Xani/i,  How’s  this  ? — 

Thou  can’st  not  think  of  stripping  me  so  soon 
Of  thy  own  gift  ? 

Hai.  Not  soon,  but  instantly..— 

Down  with  the  skin. 

Xanth,  1  do  attest  the  fact ; 

And  to  the  gods  commit  my  cause. 

Bac.  What  gods  ? 

O  foolish  vanity  !  to  hope  to  pass 

For  Hercules,  when  but  a  slave  and  mortal. 

Xanth.  ’Tis  well.  Here  take  it ;  but  ere  long,  please  Go^ 
Thou  may’st  again  perhaps  be  suing  to  me.’  pp.  317 — 318, 

Enter  LaniUadtf. 

LandL  Plathana  \  Plathana  !  Why  here  he  comes, 

The  very  rogue  that  went  into  our  inn 
And  eat  up  sixteen  loaves. 

Plath.  IWJove  !  the  same. 

Xanth,  There’s  mischief  brewing  here  for  somebody^ 
Landl,  r\nd  twenty  dishes  ready  drest  !-.-tho8e  too 
Not  your  low  priz’d  ones  truly. — 

Xanth,  Somebody 
W^ill  pay  for’t— 

Landl.  Then  a  quantity  of  garlic.— 

Bac,  Woman  thou  rav’st :  thou  know’st  not  what  thou 
Plath,  Did’st  think  forsooth  1  should  not  recollect  thee 
In  those  fine  buskins  ? 

I^indl,  Not  to  say  a  word 
Of  all  the  potted  meat,  and  the  green  cheese 
Which  in  the  very  vat  the  knave  devour’d.— 

And  then  when  1  insisted  u|)on  payment, 

He  frown’d  at  me,  and  roar’d  most  horribly. 

Xanth.  Exactly  like  him. — *Tis  his  common  practice. 
Landl,  'Phen,  like  a  madman,  out  he  drew  his  sword. 
Xanth,  Alas  poor  woman  ! 

Plath,  Terrified  .at  which 
We  ran  in  haste  up  stairs  ;  and  he  mean  time 
Took  to  his  heels,  and  carried  off  the  dish-clouts. 

Xanth,  That’s  he  ng.iin. 

Plath,  But  something  should  be  done. 

L.,ndl,  hEkc  haste  and  call  the  president  Cleon* 

Bi  ing  too  Hypcrbolus,  if  thou  can’st  meet  with  him. 

That  wc  may  punish  him. — Ah  shameless  glutton  ! 

Had  1  a  stone,  I’d  knock  out  those  vile  grinders 
With  which  thou  cat’st  my  property. 
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4  Pliih*  And  I — 

P  Would  plunj^  thee  In  the  fatal  pit. 

Ijimd.  And  I— 

Would  with  a  knife  cut  that  voracious  throat 
I  Thut  swallowed  down  my  cakes. 

Plaih,  But  ril  to  Cleon, 

(And  bring  him  to  examine  thee  this  instant:^ 

He’ll  fetch  it  out  of  thee,  I  warrant  him.  [Exeuni  L.  Sl  P. 
i  Bac,  Perdition  seize  me  but  1  love  thee,  Xanthias. 

4  Xanth.  1  know,  I  know  thy  purpose— but  no  more ; 

*  No  more.  IMl  not  be  Hercules. 

^  Bac.  Not  so 

My  little  Xanthias ! 

I  Xanth,  What  I  ? — In  me 

'Twere  foolish  vanity  to  hope,  to  pass 
For  Hercules,  when  but  a  slave  and  mortal. 

Bac.  1  know  thou’rt  angry  at  me,  and  rvith  reason  ; 

•  But  strike  me  if  thou  wilt,  Pll  not  reproach  thee  : 

And  if  in  future  I  again  would  strip  thee. 

May  I  myself,  my  wife  and  family, 

I  And  blear-ey’d  Archedemus  vilely  perish. 

1  Xanth.  I  do  accept  this  oath  of  thine  ;  and  now, 

j  On  these  conditions,  I  resume  the  skin.*  pp.  317 — 32i. 

’  Plntus  is  described  as,  (Plutus,  v.  260  of  the  original)  ‘  a 
‘dirty,  himch-back’d  wretch,  all  over  wrinkles,  with  no  hair  on 
his  head,  nor  a  tooth  in  his  gums* — and  Mercury  gets  off  no 
better. 

Nor  are  the  solemnities  of  the  Pagan  religion  less  pertinaci¬ 
ously  devoted  to  ridicule.  When  Plutiis  is  carried  to  the  temple 
for  the  recovery  of  his  eye-sight,  Cario  the  slave  goes  with 
him,  ami  the  next  morning  thus  reports  the  matter  to  his  mis¬ 
tress,  who  asks  him  what  other  invalids  were  present. 

One  Neoclides,  a  blind  nun,  but  such 
As  can  outshoot  in  knavery  and  theft 
Many  with  two  eyes  in  their  heads  ;  and  others 

I  Plenty,  with  sore  diseases  of  all  kinds, 

From  all  parts.  Well,  the  priest  put  out  the  lamps, 

I  And  wished  us  all  good  night,  forewarning  us. 

If  any  one  should  change  to  hear  a  noise. 

He  must  say  nothing.  So  we  all  lay  down 
In  order  due  ;  but  1  to  little  purpose, — 

I  could  not  sleep  ;  a  porridge-pot  which  stood 
At  an  old  woman’s  head,  had  wrought  in  me 
Such  aspirations  after  it ;  at  last 
1  ventured  to  look  «p ; — good  heaven  !  the  priest 
Was  sweeping  from  the  sacred  table  all 
The  wafers,  and  the  figs,  and  after  that 
i  Visited  every  altar  in  its  turn 
i  To  see  if  any  eatables  were  left. 
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All  thcPr  he  set  apart — in  his  own  bag. 

1  thought  there  must  rosui*  n  that  same  act 
Somi*  inirhty  virtue,  so  1  st  iited  up 
To  the  porridge- pot  directly. 

Mistress.  0'\  you  wretch  ! 

I  lad  you  no  fears  ot  the  god  ? 

Carh.  Aye,  marry  had  I, 

Lest  with  tlie  advinuge  of  his  crown  he  might 
Get  to  the  pot  before  me  ;  the  old  priest 
Had  taught  me  what  to  look  for  in  that  case. 

The  ancient  crone,  listening  the  noise  I  made, 

Put  t  ut  her  hand.  I  gave  a  l/iss,  and  caught  it 
IVtween  my  teeth,  as  if  IM  been  a  serpent. 

She  drew  it  back  into  the  bed  at  once  : 

And  there  she  lay,  coil’d  up  in  perfect  silence. 

Sweating  for  vety  fear.  And  so  1  supp’d 

The  porridge  up,  and  when  I’d  had  my  fill 

Gave  over.  I’lutos,  v.  (^fy5  of  the 

The  Knights  furnishes  us  with  a  luook  or.icle.  Demf^'r 
nes  and  Nicias  are  cuiitriving  how  to  deprive  Cleon  (the* 
ner)ufihe  a^reiuhuicy  he  lias  ar(|uired  (ivt*r  the  popiilict 
Dciiiosihenes  tiuds  ii  written  in  an  oracle  that  the  tann  ru 
he  succeeded  hy  a  sausage-seller,  anil  meeting  with  asausif- 
seller,  reads  him  the  oracle. 

‘  When  as  the  tannerbird  of  crooked  claws,* 

Shall  once  have  seized  the  dragon  in  his  jaws. 

Stupid  and  gorged  with  blood  ;  then  perish,  then. 

The  o’erbearing  Paphlagenians,  leek-fed  men, 

For  sausage-sellers  mighty  glories  8])ring, 

Unless  they  stick  to  trade  and  ti  ipc-selling. 

S^iusage-SeLcr,  And  how  does  this  then  point  at  me? 
tell  me. 

Dem,  I  he  tanner  bird  is  this  Paphlagonian  Cleon. 

S,  S.  hut  then  the  crooXv^y e/a wi. 

Dem.  This  only  means. 

His  hands  are  admirably  foiTned  for  fdchinff. 

.S.  .S.  \V  hat  docs  the  dragon  point  at  ? 

Dem.  This  is  plainest 

Of  all ;  a  dragon’s  long,  and  so  is  a  sausage  ; 

A  dragon’s  gorged  with  blood  too,  so  is  a  sausage.’ 

Knights,  v.  \9l  of  the  ori^ 

I’hc  political  and  moral  tendency  of  an  unbounded  irfy /= 
so  unmercifnlly  used,  we  i.re  not  grave  enough,  after  n'v 
Irom  the  turces  ot  .Vristophaues,  to  consider  at  any  length.  ‘ ! 
religion,  however,  which  couhl  iniitc  ami  t olt rai e  sucii  ^ 


*  l  iuiu  rompariug  v.  li»7  min  vv.  ‘2U4,  '20j,  wc  huuIU  ceiUiniy  read  r 
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of  itself,  its  rrremonies  and  its  jjods,  could  not  ho  worth  do- 
tVmlinC  f*’^^*’*  ho!)ohts  rosnltint^  to  society,  from 

the  |>oci’s  having  a  lash  |)nt  into  his  hand,  wherewith  to  scourge 
corruption  and  immorality  from  the  land,  we  think  it  pretty 
evident  that,  where  ho  gave  one  stroke  out  of  regard  to  tlie  pub¬ 
lic  good,  he  would  give  two  from  personal  pique,  and  twenty 
to  make  the  spectators  laugh. 

Loaviiuj  this  question,  however,  the  poetical  ofTect  of  the 
foHHloir.  of  the  stage  is  evident  enough.  It  tended  to  produce 
tsree  instead  of  comedy.  That  corned}’,  whose  province  it  is 
loimitate  life  and  manners,  should  then  degenerate  into  farce, 
when  it  attempts  the  character  of  an  existing  individual,  may 
at  tirst  sight  seem  a  paradox.  Rut  the  truth  is  this.  If  the 
|)oet  looks  out  among  tlie  notorious  personage  s  of  his  day,  for 
1  siiliieci  whereupon  to  fasten  his  satire,  and  wherewith  to 
inakf  his  audience  laugh,  he  will  he  caught,  not  hy  those  mi¬ 
nute  traits  at  which  comedy  smiles,  and  which  he  might  min¬ 
gle  and  mould  into  an  original  character,  hni  hy  those  holder 
(dd.iies  and  eccentricities  which  he  may  at  once  emltody  in 
farce,  and  1)V  which  he  may  safely  challenge  the  ‘  hroail  grins* 
and  horse  laughs  of  good-natured  spectators,  ^\’lly,  for  in- 
naiice,  was  Socrates  chosen  ;is  tlie  hero  of  a  comedy?  As¬ 
suredly,  not  hecause  he  was  a  compoiiud  of  comical  (jualities, 
which  every  one,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  Socrates  or 
not,  might  he  sure  to  recognize  in  someone  or  other  of  hisac- 
(juaiiuancc.  No,  hut  hecause  the  poet  waiiioil  to  laugh  at — 
prnhahlv,  thought  to  laugh  down — the  petty  cpiibhlings  and 
disingenuous  sopliistry  of  the  schools.  How  far  Socratt*s  was 
justly  made  the  vehicle  of  his  satire  is  another  question  :  he 
has  errtai Illy  succeeded  in  his  intmitinn — made  the  schoolmen 
completelv  ridiculous — hut  he  has  not  drawn  a  character, 
lie,  iiidetMl,  who  wishes  to  draw  one,  will  proceed  after  a  very 
ditiertMii  fashion.  Choosing  the  passion  or  hahit  of  niind,’whicli 
he  purposes  to  hold  up  to  ridicule, — take  avarice  fur  instance, 
or  a  pcdantical  attachment  to  any  hrancli  of  learning, — ho 
"ill  not  forthwith  personify  it,  as  Moliere.  has  the  former 
in  his  \vare,  and  Pope  the  latter  in  his  Scrililerus;  hut  he 
wnll  connect  with  it  many  a  little  trait  of  peculiarity,  which 
he  has  treasured  up,  and  which  he  now'  iinds  will  ussimi- 
htc  well,  or  which,  per'oaps,  he  observes  nature  tins  geue- 
nlly  comhiued,  with  the  character  under  his  hamls.  'rims  we 
have  a  iicing  presented  to  us,  of  like  passions  ami  infirmities 
'vuh  ourselves :  we  grow  familiar  with  it,  and  forget,  in  time, 
dm  it  IS  hut  a  creature  of  th«  poet’s  fancy.  Compare  with  Har- 
pagon,  and  Srribleriis,  tlie  Ihiggs  ot  Miss  Rurney,  or  the 
^Wlier  Shandy  of  Storne,  and  something  of  this  will,  we  tliiiik, 
^  discerned  in  a  moment. 
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Nature  never  leaves  the  miud^  any  more  than  she  does  the 
face,  with  hut  one  feature:  and  the  poet  who  exhibits  a  jk 
as  all  anger,  fur  instance,  or  who  brings  it  forward  in  those  fc 
tuatioiis  only  where  nothing  but  anger  is  visible,  is  about  n  t 
true  to  nature  as  the  portrait-painter  who  should  sketeh  a  fac^  T 
all  nose.  To  mix  up  ditTerent  qualities  into  one  character, -so  L 
form  a  white  “  workday”  light,  out  of  the  colours  of  the  raiiw  ■ 
bow,  is  the  business,  and  it  is  no  easy  one,  of  the  comic  poet.  ■' 
I'he  ancients,  even  when  tlrey  left  olV  bringing  particulir  I 
personages  on  their  stage,  have  from  whatever  causi;  very  little  Ij 
of  comic  character.  TItey  had  but  few  elementary  ono.  K 
'rcrence  has  pretty  amply  enumerated  them  in  two  of  his  pro-  B 
logues.  It  was  the  business  of  the  comedian,  he  says,  m 

*  to  exhibit  B 

‘  Slaves  running  to  and  fro,  to  represent  I 

*  Gooil  matrons,  wanton  harlots,  or  to  shew  f 

*  An  eating  parasite,  vain-glorious  soldier,  E 

*  Suppositious  children,  bubbled  dotards.’  11 

Again,  he  mentions,  L 

‘  The  running  slave, 

*  Tilt*  eating  parasite,  enrag’d  old  man, 

‘  The  bold-faced  sharper,  covetous  procurer.** 

From  these  elements  tlie  poet  was  to  work,  when  he  attempted 
p.ny  thing  of  general  character,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  like 
one  another  are  their  dramatis  persoiue.  I’he  running  slivcs 
are  very  Dromios,  and  ilie  Masters  Aniipholis’s.  YiiU  cannot  tdl 
them  apart.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  character  wa>teil  ind 
work’d  into  some  whimsical  shppe,  by  perpetual  tossing  and 
tiimhiing  in  the  great  deep  of  human  life  and  manners.  The 
antieius  were  conttMit  witli  drawing  a  species;  but  the  most 
exquisite  comedy  is  that  w  hich  paints  the  individual — theindi- 
viuual,  with  the  dispositions  that  nature  gave  him,  and  theod* 
dilies  it  has  collected,  in  sweeping  through  the  world.  Ana¬ 
lyse  FalstalV,  ‘  iinimiiated,  inimilahle  Falslafl”.’  A  wit  and  i 
coward  nature  matle  him, — and  has  made  many  ollicrs  :  ‘cril 
communication’  with  vicious  companions,  moulded  him  into 
a  drunkard,  and  a  debauchee,  and  a  liar  and  a  thief ;  therein 
pleasant  smack  of  consequence  about  Inm,  which  his  knight¬ 
hood  gave  him  ;  and  his  intimacy  with  llal  makes  him  swagger 
with  the  Lord  ('hief  Justice,  and  pretend  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Lt>rd  John  of  I.ancastcr.  I'iicre  is  not  one  heterogeneous 
quality  about  the  character  ;  and  yet  Aristophanes  might  hive 
hunted  through  all  Athens,  with  ilie  philosopher’s  lanihorn to 
h«>ot,  before  he  met  with  a  Sir  John  FalstalV,  to  make  a  firc^ 
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upon.  ^Vbere  is  there  any  thinjr  like  him  in  all  antujuity  ?  or 
like  i'ir  Coverley— <jr  Squire  Western — or  ‘  My  Uii- 

cieTobN’? 

fo  return,  linwevcr,  to  Aristophanes.  His  own  genius  ap- 
pear>  u)  have  inelineii  him  strongly  to  farce.  The  ineiJents, 

I  ihediah)gtie,  the  characters  of  all  his  pieces  are  those  of  farce, 

1 1  railuT  than  of  comedy.  In  the  Frogs,  we  are  alarmed  with  the 
j  apjH'arance  of  a  dead  man  upon  the  stage,  not  for  the  rational 
h  ami  land.ihle  purpose  of  being  buried,  but  to  refuse  the  carry- 
t  ing  of  Hacchus’s  bundle  across  the  Styx.  In  the  Wasps,  a  dog 
i  makes  his  appearance ;  he  is,  however,  a  much  more  modest 
performer,  titan  his  brother  in  the  ‘Witch  of  I'dinonton,’  his 
w!u>lc  part  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  consisting  in  ‘  hau,  hau.* 

’  A  chorus  of  birds  may  pass,  perhaps  ;  but  who  but  Aristo- 
j  pbiiicsaiid  the  Americans,  cverhearil  of  such  vocal  performers 

i frogs  ? 

f  All  these  absurdities,  however,  while  they  do  not  pretend 
'  to  be  natural,  are  rendered  very  laughable  by  Aristophanes, 
lie  has  a  broad  humour  about  bint,  and  a  biting  wit,  that  are 
quite  irresistible;  and  is  altogether  as  superior  to  our  picscriU 
[  (l.iy  writers  of  comedy,  as — but  there  is  no  ratio  between  a 
^  lintte  (juuntity  and  nothing. 

We  are  therefore  very  glad  to  sera  beginning  made  towards 
putting  him  in  an  Knglish  dress.  Fhe  present  volume  consists 
of  four  plays,  the  Clouds,  as  translateil  hy  (hniiherland,  and 
f  lon(T  known  to  the  Fnglish  reader;  the  I^lutus,  hy  Henry 
I  Kieliling,  Ksq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  ;  the  Frogs,  by  Dun- 

[  stcr;  and  the  Birds  now  first  translated  by  ‘  a  member  of  one 

1  of  the  universities.’  ‘  If  the  plan,*  says  this  ‘  member  of  one 
,  ‘of  the  universities,*  ‘upon  which  the  Birds  Inis  been  exe- 
'  ‘cuted,  shall  be  found  acceptable  to  the  public,  we  shall 
I  ‘  s|H’edily  commit  to  the  press  a  second  volume,  containing  a 
‘version  of  the  IVasps,  the  Achamia ns,  the  Peace,  and  the 
*  Anights,^  For  our  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  ‘  the 
plan*  will  not  be  found  ‘  acceptable  to  the  public.*  Tlie 
Birds  is  rendered,  with  a  singular  want  of  judgement,  into  plain 
I  prose,  as  the  Plutiis  had  been  before  it, — ‘  a  sort  of  comico- pro¬ 
saic  style,’  as  the  ‘  member  of  one  of  the  universities*  is 
plwsei!  to  call  it.  Those  who  think  that  a  familiar  and  collo¬ 
quial  blank-verse,  rising,  as  occassion  may  require,  into  poe- 
^0’,  or  descending  into  the  looseness  of  prow,  is  the  best 
i  iiyle  for  comedy  in  general,  may  have  their  opinion  confirmed 
consulting  the  preface  of  Colman  to  his  translation  of  Te* 
rtnee.  Wc  have  only  time  to  remark  here,  that  Aristophanes 
himself  wrote  in  metre,  which  is,  of  itself,  with  us,  a  aufficient 
’’cason  why  his  translator  should  do  so  too  ;  and  that  he  intro* 
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cilices,  sometime<i  in  banter,  and  somotinics  in  earnest,  rerr 
ciignified  and  splendid  passages  into  his  pieces,  to  the  propel 
representation  of  which  mere  prose  is  wholly  inadequate. 
How,  for  instance,  would  the  dispute  of  the  two  tragedians  in 
the  Frogs  have  appeared  in  prose?  Or  what  has  prose  to  do 
with  the  solemn  strains  of  the  following  theogony  ? 

O  mortals,  heirs  of  darkness,  feeble  rac.*. 

That  flourish  like  tl.e  leaves  a  little  space. 

Ye  puny  tribe  of  shadows,  things  of  clay, 

Poor  mortals,  unfledged  beings  of  a  day. 

Dream-like  and  vain  ;  to  us  awhile  attend. 

To  us  who  live  for  ever,  know  no  end. 

Know  no  decline  of  age,  reside  in  air. 

And  meditate  immortal  musings  there. 

Attend,  Ac. 

In  older  times,  ere  earth,  or  heaven,  or  light, 

VWtc  Chaos,  Tartarus,  Erebus,  and  Night. 

’Twas  then,  in  Erebus’ abysses  dread. 

That  bluck-wingM  Night  did,  self- impregnated, 

7'he  egg  produce,  from  which,  as  time  ran  oy, 

Love  sprung  all-lovely,  and  of  laughing  eye. 

Wings  at  his  shoulders,  shadowing  to  his  feet, 

Of  golden  texture,  and  as  whirlwinds  fleet. 

Bi  K  D  s,  V.  686  of  the  original. 

Or  the  fluent  nonsense  of  this  pretty  nanihy-painby  ? 

*  Muse,  that  lov’st  the  wood  and  spring, 

Tio,  lio,  tio,  time, 

Pastoral  muse  of  dappled  wing, 

Tio,  tio,  tio  tinx, 

Perch'd  with  whom  in  leafy  shade, 

On  the  hill-tops,  in  the  glade, 

Tio,, tio,  tio,  time, 

I  have  poured  thro*  mellow  throatt 
To  our  ran  the  holy  note, 

To  the  goddess  •f  the  hill. 

For  her  dance,  the  choral  trill, 

Toto,  toto,  tolo,  tinx, 

Whilst  frem  the  sweet-breathing  measure, 

Phrynigus,  like  wandering  bcc. 

Suck'd  ambrosial  po.  sy. 

Storing  up  the  honied  treasure. 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tin®.'  Bir  os,' v.  737  of  the  original. 

Yet  these  passages  are  actually  done  into  in  threadbare 
prose  in  tlic  work licfore  us. 

'1  lie  satire  of  the  Clouds  is  directed,  as  we  observed  before, 
against  the  schoolmen:  the  comedy  is  written,  as  Cumberland 
remarks,  with  great  dramatic  skill,  and  a  sufficiently  strict  ad* 
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hcrenre  ^  rules  of  composition.*  *  His  pint, 

jimpic,  clear,  and  sufficiently  interesting,  opens  upon  the 
audience  'm  a  very  masterly  and  striking  style,  is  wrought  up 
and  supported  by  a  variety  of  comic  incidents  through  the 
middle  scenes,  and  in  the  cata.^trophe  closes  with  great  spirit 
and  strict  poetical  justice,  a<lininistcred  to  the  several  cha¬ 
racters  which  it  employs.’  The  rir>t  scene  is  a  bed-chamber. 
Strepsiades  ‘is  discovered  in  his  chamber,  Phidinpides  sleep¬ 
ing  in  his  bed’ — time,  before  break  of  day. — The  old  man, 
after  giving  a  very  ample  account  of  his  son’s  debts,  extra¬ 
vagance  and  jockeyship,  at  last  discloses  hishtotablc  scheme 
for  amending  his  falling  fortunes. 

‘  Streps,  Phidippides ! 

Precious  Phidippides ! 

Phidifi,  What  now,  my  father  ? 

Streps.  Kiss  me  my  boy  !  reach  me  thine  hand— 

Phidip,  Declare, 

What  would  you  ? 

Streps.  Dost  thou  love  me,  sirrah  ?  speak! 

Phidip.  Aye,  by  ec^uestrian  Neptune  !  * 

Streps.  Name  not  him, 

Name  not  that  charioteer ;  he  is  my  bane, 

The  source  of  all  my  sorrow — but,  my  son. 

If  thou  dost  love  me,  prove  it  by  obedience. 

Phidip.  In  what  must  I  obey  ? 

Streps.  Reform  your  habits ; 

Quit  them  at  once,  and  what  I  shall  prescribe 
That  do! 

Phidip.  And  what  is  it  that  you  prescribe  ? 

Strtjjs.  But  wilt  thou  do*t  ? 

Phidip.  Yea,  by  Dionysius  ! 

Streps.  ’Tis  well ;  get  up  !  come  hither,  boy ;  look  out ! 

Yon  little  wicket  and  the  hut  hard  by — 

Do*8t  see  them  ? 

Phidip.  Clearly.  What  of  that  same  hut  ? 

Streps.  Why  that’s  the  council-chamber  of  all  wisdom  ; 

There  the  choice  spirits  dwell,  who  teach  the  world 
That  heav’n’s  great  concave  is  one  mighty  oven, 

And  men  its  burning  embers :  these  are  they, 

Who  can  show  pleaders  how  to  twist  a  cause, 

So  you’ll  but  pay  them  for  it,  right  or  wrong. 

Phidip.  And  how  do  you  call  tliem  ? 

Streps.  Troth  I  know  not  that. 

But  they  are  men,  who  take  a  world  of  pains  ; 

Wond’rous  good  men  and  able. 

Phidip,  Out  upon  ’em  I 

Poor  rogues,  1  know  them  now  ;  you  mean  those  scab#, 

Those  squalid,  barefoot,  beggarly  impostors. 

The  mighty  cacodzmons  of  whose  sect 

Arc  Socrates  and  Caerephon.  Away  !’  pp.  16^1  S. 
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The  son  resolves  against  the  scheme,  and  the  father  deter, 
mines  to  learn  the  art  of  cheating  his  creditors  himself.  If^ 
knocks  at  the  door  of  Socrates’s  academy,  and,  after  a  spirited 
parle  with  the  disciple  who  opens  it,  discovers  the  jjreat  phi. 
fosopher  suspended  in  a  basket,  holding  communications  with 
bis  goddesses — the  clouds. 

*  Socr.  Sublime  in  air, 

Sublime  in  thought  1  carry  my  mind  with  me, 

lu  cogitations  all  assimilated 

To  the  pure  atmosphere,  in  which  I  float ; 

Lower  me  to  earth,  and  my  mind’s  subde  powers, 

Seiz'd  by  contagious  dulness,  lose  their  spint ; 

For  the  dry  earth  drinks  up  the  generous  sap. 

The  vegetating  vigor  of  philosophy, 

And  leaves  it  a  mere  husk.’  p.  28. 

Strepsiades  discloses  his  wish  to  learn  the  great  art  of  ‘  bilk* 
ing  his  creditors,’  and  is  graciously  received  by  the  chorus  of 
clouds. 

'  Strtfis,  A  flg  for  powers  of  spouting  !  give  me  powers 
Of  nonsuiting  my  creditors, 

Chor,  A  trifle— 

Granted  as  soon  as  ask’d ;  only  be  bold. 

And  show  yourself  obedient  to  your  teachers. 

Strepi.  With  your  help  so  1  will,  being  undone, 

8tript  of  my  pelf  by  these  high*blooded  cattlci 
And  a  fine  dame,  the  torment  of  my  life. 

Now  let  them  work  their  wicked  will  upon  roe  t 
They’re  welcome  to  my  carcase ;  let  ’em  claw  it. 

Starve  it  with  thirst  and  hunger,*  fry  it,  freeze  it. 

Nay,  flay  the  very  skin  off }  ’tis  their  own  s 
So  that  1  may  but  fob  my  creditors.’  p.  42—43. 

Socrates,  soon  discovers  the  impracticability  of  the  pupil  be 
has  to  do  with. 

*  Soc,  O  vivifying  breath,  ethereal  air. 

And  thou  profoundcst  chaos,  witness  for  me 
If  ever  wretch  was  seen  so  gross  and  dull. 

So  stupid  and  perplext  as  this  old  clown. 

Whose  shallow  intellect  can  entertain 
No  image  nor  impression  of  a  thought ; 

But  ere  you’ve  told  it,  it  is  lost  and  gone. 

*Tis  time  however  he  should  now  come  forth 
lo  die  broad  day— What  hoa  !  Strepsiades— 

Take  up  your  pallet ;  bring  yourself  and  it 
Into  the  light. 

Strffu.  Yes,  if  the  bugs  would  let  me. 

Soc.  Quick,  quick,  1  uy ;  set  down  your  load  and  listen ! 
Strepc.  1^0  !  here  am  I. 

Soc.  Come,  tell  roe  what  it  is 
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That  you  would  learn  besides  what  1  hare  taught  yo« ; 
li  it  of  measure,  yerse,  or  modulation  t 

Strefu.  Of  measure  by  all  meant,  for  I  was  fobbed 
Of  two  days’  dole,  i*  th  measure  of  my  meal. 

Soc,  Pish  1  who  talks 
OF  meal  ?  I  ask  which  metre  you  prefer^ 

Tctrametre  or  trimctrc. 

Streps.  I  answer— 

Give  me  a  pint  pot.’  pp.  54, 55. 

All  will  not  do,  however;  the  old  clown  is  in  truth  most 
resolutely  dull,  and  the  chorus  at  length  advise  him  to  depute 
his  son  in  his  stead  :  and  with  this  intention  the  old  man  goes 
home.  Phidippides  is  at  length  prevailed  upon,  and  brought 
to  the  school.  And  here  follows  ‘  an  interlude*  between  two 
‘allegorical  personages,*  Dica^us  and  Adieus,  *  contending  for 
the  possession  of  their  pupil.’  The  object  of  the  poet  is  to 
bring  before  his  audience  the  question  Mtween  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  education  into  full  and  fair  discussion,  comparing  the 
principles  of  the  schools  then  existing,  with  the  pure  and 
moral  discipline  of  former  times.  Some  parts  of  tots  inter* 
lude  are  in  a  very  dignified  style  of  poetry, 

•  The  scholar’s  test  was  silence.  The  whole  group 
In  orderly  procession  sallied  forth 
Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 
Their  teacher  in  harmonies  ;  though  the  snow 
Fell  on  them  thick  as  meal,  the  hardy  brood 
Breasted  the  storm  uncloak’d  :  their  harps  were  strung 
Not  to  ignoble  strains,  for  they  were  taught 
A  loftier  key,  whether  to  chant  the  name 
Of  Pallas,  terrible  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  cities  overthrown,  or  wide  and  far 
To  spread,  as  custom  was,  the  echoing  peal,  5cc. 

Adieus.  Why  these  arc  maxims  obsolete  and  stale ; 

Worm-eaten  rules,  coeval  with  the  hymns 
Of  old  Cccydas  and  Buphonian  feasts. 

Discus,  Yet  so  were  train’d  the  heroes,  tlut  imbru’d 
The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood  ; 

This  discipline  it  was  that  brac’d  their  nerves 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest.* 

‘  Be  wise,  young  man, 

Turn  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn 
To  scorn  the  noisy  forum,  shun  the  bath. 

And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure  : 

Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  you  bold 

To  spurn  the  injurious,  but  to  reverend  age 

Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from  your  scat 

To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 

Or  wring  the  parent’s  soul,  or  stain  your  own.’  pp.  75—77. 

‘  But  in  the  solemn  academic  grove. 

Crown’d  with  the  modest  reed,  fit  converse  hold 
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With  your  colle$^ate  equals  ;  there  serene, 

Calm  as  the  scene  around  you,  underneath  * 

The  fragrant  foliage  when*  the  ilex  spreads, 

Where  the  deciduous  poplar  strews  her  leaves, 

Whtiethe  tall  elm-tree  and  wide-stretching  plane 
Sigh  to  the  fanning  breeze,  you  shall  inhale 
Sweet  odours  wafted  in  the  breath  of  spring. 

This  is  the  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 

A  countenance  KTcne,  expanded  chest, 

Heroic  stature  and  a  temperate  tongue  ; 

•  But  take  these  modem  masters,  and  behoM 
These  blessings  all  reversM  ;  a  pallid  check. 

Shrunk  shoulders,  chest  contracted,  sapless  limbs, 

A  tongue  that  never  rests,  and  mir.d  debas’d. 

By  their  vile  sophistry  pencrscly  tiiught 

To  call  godl  evil,  evil  goorl,  and  be 

That  thing,  which  nature  spmns  at,  that  disease, 

A  mere  Antinuchus,  the  sink  of  vice.*  pp.  78,  79. 

I'he  victory  and  the  pnpil  rest  with  Adieus.  Strepsiades, 
in  the  mean  time,  is  ^  shut  up  in  measureless  content,’  and, 
satisfied  that  his  son  will  soon  he  able  to  defend  him  in  the 
courts,  dismisses  his  creditors  in  no  very  civil  manner. 

At  length  the  wonder  comes  forth,  ‘  lined  with  logic  not  his 
own.’  His  first  attempt  at  reasoning  is  to  prove  his  right  to 
beat  his  father.  'I'his  right  he  exercises  pretty  liberally,  and 
theohl  man,  heartily  sick  of  philosophy  and  Socrates,  con¬ 
cludes  the  piece  by  setting  the  academy  on  fire.  I'o  the 
praises  deservedly  lavished  on  Mr.  C.’s  translation  of  this 
comedy,  onr  tribute  of  applause  can  add  nothing. 

I'he  IMutus  is  a  very  pleasant  farce.  Our  readers  may  find 
a  more  copious  abstract  of  it  than  we  could  afford  room  to 
give,  ill  the  464th  Spectator.  M’e  add  two  short  passages  lo 
lliose  we  have  already  extracted  from  this  piece.  The  first 
is  pan  of  the  attempt  of  Chreinylus  and  his  slave  Cario,  to 
convince  Hint  us  of  his  importance. 

*  Ch.  No  one  «ver  had  hii  fill  of  Thee ; 

Th  ere  is  satiety  in  all  things  else— 

In  love. 

Cn,  In  bread. 

CA.  The  fine  arts. 

C//.  Sweetmeats. 

CA.  Honour. 

Cu.  Confectionary. 

CA.  Valour. 

Ca.  Grocery. 

C'A.  Ambition. 

Ca,  Hasty-puddiog. 

C'A.  Ami. 
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Ca.  Pcaic  poiridge. 

Ch.  But  *0  one  ever  had  his  fill  of  Thee, 

Gifc  him  ten  thousand,*^  strait  so  much  the  more 
He  wants  fifteen,  and  if  he  reach  fifteen. 

Thirty’s  his  aim,  and  without  thirty  thousand. 

Oh,  life  is  not  worth  living.’  v.  188.  of  the  Greek. 

The  rest  are  almost  the  only  serious  lines  in  tlic  comedy. 

f  Poverty  t peaks,) 

•  It  is  the  beggar’s  life,  to  live  on  nothing, 

The  poor  man’s  to  live  sparingly*  his  mind 
Bent  on  some  honest  business,  not  abounding. 

And  yet  not  wanting,  v.  552. 

Every  thing  needful  for  a  modest  maintenance 
I  furnish  ;  1  sit  by  the  anizan. 

And  like  a  mistR'Ss,  mete  him  out  his  task. 

Thus  urging  him  by  want  to  seek  a  livelihood,  v.  552. 

Fools  !  ye  consider  not,  how  far  the  men 
I  educate,  excel  the  sons  of  Plutus 
In  intellect  and  limb.  With  him  the  gouty. 

The  dropsical,  swollen  legs  and  bloated  fat : 

With  me  the  slim,  the  slender,  and  the  active, 

Those  whom  an  enemy  fears.’  v.  558  o/  the  Original. 

We  arc  no!,  however,  in  quite  so  t;rcat  a  hurry  as  not  to 
notice  the  ii’oominahlc  way  in  which  tliis  play  is  translated. 
The  Eaglish  is  indeed  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the 

original,  hut  for  the  s[)irit — a  schoolboy  would  he  whipt  by 
in  indulgent  pedagogue  if  he  should  construe  in  such  a  bald, 
hunulruiu  mainier.  W^c  bear  of  the  ‘  oblique  deity,’ — not 
Vulcan,  who,  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  was  kicked 
fmm  heaven  to  earth  by  his  father,  and  limped  ever  after ; 
this  *  oblique  <iciiy*  is  none  other  than  Apollo,  the  gay, 

the  beautitui,  the  gallant.  Tlicn  Carlo  is  ‘  extremely  vehe¬ 
mently  iinjuibitive.’  Tlien  we  have  this  spirited,  humorous, 
and  gentlemanly  imprecation  ; — ‘  1  then  desire  much  grief  may 
attend  thee.’  We  hear  of  one  who  is  ‘  a  miserable  dog  in  his 
ovn  tuitnre,'  and  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  Greek  for  an 
interpretation.  *  Whence  doth  this  fellow  talk  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner?’  is  a  node  of  expression  very  familiar  to  the  English 
reader.  T\\>e  orators  are  ‘  careful  of  conserving  rights’ — for 

which  vide  Mrs. - 's  Book  of  Cookery.  'I’hcse  specimens 

of  correct  and  beautiful  English  are  taken  (juite  at  random. 

If,  however,  ilui  translators  have  not  preserved  the  humour 

•  \\c  use  the  English  way  of  reckoning  money.  This  we  have  dc« 
landed  on  a  former  occasion,  (lievicw  of  Howes’s  Persius.) 

t  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  malicious  enough  to  wish  for  ezeep- 
tioni  to  this  assertion,  he  may  turn  to  p.  173,  hoc  10.  and  note  j  p.  174p, 
5,  and  note  ;  IbO,  line  212,  lino  13,  and  some  few  other  places. 
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very  skilfully  in  the  text,  they  have  been  sufficiently 
trious  in  pointing  it  out  in  the  notes. 

•  Tsvmty  hangings  There  is  something  verf  humourous^  at  M.  Dkk, 

remark!,  in  this  dciire  of  killing  poreny  twenty  timet  over,  at  if  a«a|||  i 
death  was  not  sufficient  tccurity  to  them.*  p.  190.  { 

Moreover, 

‘  There  is  something  very  humourous  in  the  endeavour  of  Chremylui  to 
persuade  Plutus  that  Apollo,  wiio  presided  over  physic,  had  commoai. 
cated  to  him  the  method  of  curing  his  hlindnets,  and  no  less  fileasmri 
in  the  concern  Plutus  (from  his  fe?r  of  Jupiter,  which  hath  been  mn> 
tioDcd  before)  expretset  lest  Apollo  should  be  in  the  secret.*  p.  155* 

Again, 

*  The  ridiculous  exhibition  of  Esculapius,  in  the  character  and  witl 
the  implements  of  an  apothecary,  cannot  fail  to  strike.*  p.  218. 

*  A  stroke  of  nature  which  every  ordinary  reader  cannot  take.* 

And  so  on  tliiongh  the  play.  Then  again  the  difficulties  of 
the  translation  are  diligently  enumerated. 

*  How!  IThy,  he  would  not  knowhow.  In  this  instance, as nuoy 
others,  we  have  with  great  labour  and  care  preserved  the  Greek  ambi¬ 
guity,  which  may  give  some  pleasure  to  our  learned  readers.*  p.  14S. 

*Thereisa  wuy.  The  learned  will  observe  with  what  difficikyvf 
have  here  preserved  the  very  phrase  of  the  original,  which  no  other  tnni- 
lator  hath  endeavoured.*  p.  192. 

All  the  indecencies  too  which  were  too  gross  for  an  Endisb 
eye,  arc  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  ‘  With  all  the 
nualihcaiions  :  our  reader  is  at  liberty  here  to  guess  wkst 
inesc  urc  :  we  cannot,  with  deccuicy,  render  the  Greek  more 
literally  *.  M.  Dacierand  Mr.  Theobald  have  modestly  omitted 
it.’  (p.  165.)  Again,  ‘  the  illustration  is  none  of  the  cleanliest, 
hut  may  easily  be  guessed  at  by  those,’  &c.  Bn t  the  favourite 
amusement  ot  the  notes  is  to  point  out  every  coincidence  of 
translation,  between  M.  Dacier  and  Theobald,  with  which* 
however,  we  arc  inclined  to  think  the  reader  will  not  be  » 
much  delighted  as  the  writers. 

Come  we  next  to  the  Frogs,  admirably  translated  by  Duoster. 
Bacchus,  as  we  have  said,  accompanied  by  Xanthias,  hisslt^i 
descends  to  the  shades  ;  denies,  asserts,  re-denies,  and  rf* 
asserts  his  godhead.  A  pleasant  scheme  is  at  length  hit  upofi 
to  determine  which  is  the  gotl,  Bacchus  or  Xanthias. 

'  Bac.  1  counsel  somebody  to  have  a  care 
Of  putting  me,  who  am  a  God,  to  th’  questions 
If  he  persists,  sirrah,  impeach  thyself. 

A^sOt .  W  hat’s  that  thou’rt  saying  diere  ? 

Buc,  That  Tm  a  God, 

Bacchus,  Jove*s  son  ;-^this  fellow’s  bnt  my  sieve. 

Do’st  thou  hear  this  ? 
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Xanth,  I  do  acknowled^  it. 

And  think  him  so  much  fitter  for  the  lash ; 

For  if  he  is  a  God  he  will  not  feel  it. 

Bac.  In  this  ease,  since  thou  calPst  thyself  a  God  too, 
Why  should’st  not  thou  be  Hogg’J  as  well  as  me  ? 

Xanth.  ’Tis  very  fair  ;  and  he  who  first  crici  out, 

Or  scorns  at  all  affected  with  the  blows, 

Bo  he  no  more  consider M  as  a  god. 

JEac.  Thou  art,  I  must  confess,  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Since  thou  acccd’st  so  readily  to  justice.— 

Strip  both. 

Xanth.  But  how  to  try  us  equally  i 

JEac.  Most  easy  that.  You  shall  have  stroke  for  strokt. 

Xanth.  I’m  satisfied. — Mark  if  thou  sce’st  me  flinch. 

I  struck  thee  then. 

Xanth.  No  truly. 

A'^ac.  oo  It  seems.— 

I’ll  strike  this  fellow. 

Bac.  When  ? 

Ai,ac.  I  struck  thee  sure. 

Bac.  How  happen'd  it  I  sneez’d  not  ? 

JEac.  Nay  1  know  not.— 

I’ll  make  another  trial  here. 

Xanth  Come,  come. 

Prithee  dispatch— oh  !  oh  I 
JEac.  What's  this— K)h  !  oh? 

Did’st  feci  me  ? 

Xanth.  No.  I  was  considering  when 
Hercules’s  feast  begins  at  Dlomcia. 

Amc.  Mighty  religious  ! — Turn  I  here  again. 

Bac.  Hallo  ! 

JEac.  VV’hat  now ! 

Bac.  I  see  some  horsemen  yonder. 

A'.ac.  But  why  these  tears  ? 

Bac.  Sure  I  smell  onions  somewhere. 

Alac.  Docs  nothing  else  affect  thee  ? 

Bac.  Naught  at  all. 

JE.ac.  Return  I  to  my  other  gentleman. 

Xanth,  Ah  me ! 

JEac.  Wliat  now  ? 

Xanth,  Be  pleas’d  to  pick  this  thorn  out. 

JEac.  What  is  the  matter  ?— Here  again  I  turn. 

Bac.  Pythian,  or  Delian,  O  Apollo  hear  ! 

Xanth.  He  felt  it  then.  Thou  heard ’st  him? 

Bac.  No— ’  Fwasonly 
One  of  Hipponax’  verses  I  repeater!. 

Xanth.  He  minds  thee  not.  Strike  him  i*  th’  guts. 

JEac  Not  he.— 

Stand  fair. — 

Bac  O  Neptune !—  • 

,  Xanth.  Some  one  felt  it  then. 

Ok:  IX.  / 
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Bae,  From  Sunlum’sbrow  that  ml *8t  the  azure  wa?fi| 

^ac.  By  Cerei  ’tis  impossible  to  Icam 
Which  of  you  is  die  God— so  e’en  walk  in. 

Pluto  and  iVoscrpine  will  surely  know  you, 

As  they  are  Gods  thenisclvcs. 

Bac.  Thou  speakest  well.— 

And  yet  I  wish  this  plan  had  been  adopted 
Before  I'd  undergone  the  flagellation.*  pp.  S27— S30. 

^schylus  and  Euripides,  it  seems,  are  contending  for  the 
tragic  chair  ;  and  divide  the  votes  of  Tartarus.  They  lioldi 
solemn  disputation.  \Ve  have  room  only  for  a  single  pasogr. 

Eur,  My  prologues  do  me  credit. 

JEsch.  Not  they ;  yet  I  shall  not  examine  them 
With  all  the  forms  or  verbal  critic  ism. 

But  try  them  by  applying  any  words 
Adapted  to  chime  in  with  thy  sweet  strains.* 

i\ur.  My  prologues  to  be  try*d  by  such  a  test ! 

JEsch,  By  nothing  else.  In  truth  they’re  so  compos’d. 

That  join  we  to  them  any  jingling  words 
Which  suit  the  metre,  they’ll  ne’er  hurt  the  sense. 

I’ll  prove  it  to  thee  instantly. 

Eur,  Thou ’It  prove  it  ? 

JEsch.  Ev’n  so. 

Bac,  But  thou  must  first  repeat  some  lines. 

Eur.  ‘‘  Egyptus,  as  fame’s  loudest  voice  relates, 

With  fifty  sons  in  his  adveni’rous  bark. 

Landing  at  Argos, **f 

JEsch,  Lost  bis  candlestick  X 

Bac,  What  about  candlestick  ?  Plague  take  the  fellow! 

Try  him  again.  Let’s  know  what  he’d  bc'  at. 

Eur,  **  In  fawn-skin  clad||,  and  brandishing  his  thyriui, 
Bacchus,  who  on  Parnassus’  piny  steep 
Leads  his  brisk  choms.”— 

JEsch.  Lost  hit  candlestick. 


*  Itut  try  them  iy  cpplyina  any  uorris 
Adapted  to  ehune  in  with  thy  twet  siraiat, 

I  have  taki  n  some  latitude  in  the  translation  ot  this  pait,  to  make  the  nusnlsf^ 
the  0141110  |>oot  inorr  intclligiblo.  His  det»i^n  here  is  to  show  that  Kuripkl*'*  •• 
chirHy  studious  in  his  compositions  of  a  certain  corroctius.s  of  iiiiinliers,  todUit 
hii  versification  owed  all  its  Ixauty  to  a  cadence  he  much  affected.  To 
this,  A-schylus  says,  he  will  take  any  set  of  words  that  will  suit  for  the  0oad» 
ftion  of  an  lainhic  vene,  and  let  Kuripidcs  re^ieat  as  many  of  his  proloirnes  uh 
pl«a>od,  ho  W(Hild  ongag^e  to  affix  them  to  one  of  the  first  three  lines,  and  ic- 
tber  the  vorsification  or  sense  should  b**  injured  by  it. 

t  **  Egyptus^  at  ti.me't  ioudest  voice.  From  the  Aroholaus  of  Enripsks- 

J  Ixtt  hit  catidlettkk,  1  have  endeavoured  to  prescive  the  ridiculous  dfcct  • 
the  original,  by  translating  the  Greek  Xnxvdior,  or  tittle  inrnp.  h  candlestick.  ^ 
1  am  ho«%vrr  inclined  to  tuspict,  that  the  words  XnxJ^ios  Sarvixien  are 
a  metrical  completion  of  an  lambic  verse,  but  havi;  also  a  meaning  •q‘i»^**** 
to  the  l^lin  proverb  **  Oleum  fierdidil— he  has  wasted  his  lamp-oil, i.  e.M^ 
his  time,  an.1  (hat  they  coutain  a  reflection  on  Euripkles  for  the  treat  P**  , 
took  in  finishing  his  compositioiu — by  the  frequent  |H>lisbing  ami  relouchiif 
which  Aristophanes  would  insinuate  he  had  destioyed  all  tbeii  spirit  aod  ▼•1^ 

I  **  /utrn-sktm  dad,’*  From  bis  Uypsipyle. 
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Bsc*  A^^aln  he  hit  ut  with  hit  candlestick. 

Eur,  No  matter !  Here  is  one  to  which  I’m  certain 
He  never  will  be  able  to  apply  it. — 

•*  There’s  no  man  who  in  all  respecu  is  blest  ;• 

Either  he’s  nobly  bom,  yet  poor  ;  or  sprung 
From  abject  fathers — ” 

Mtch.  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bac,  Euripides! 

Eur,  What  now  ! 

B  ic,  1  think  I  see  thee 
Short’ning  thy  sails,  as  fearful  of  a  stomi. 

Eur,  liy  Ceres  !  it  atfects  me  not  the  least 
This  very  time,  1  arrant,  it  shall  fail  him. 

Esek.  Let’s  hear  it.  But  beWare  o’  th’  candlestick. 

Eur,  “  Bending  his  steps  from  Sidon’s  city,f  Cadmus, 

Sprung  from  Agenor” — 

JEsch,  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bac.  Poor  fellow  !  can’st  not  buy  this  candlestick. 

Before  he  mar  our  prologues  with  it  ejuite  ? 

Eur*  Buy  it  of  him  ? 

Bac.  ’Tis  what  1  would  advise. 

Eur*  Truly  not  I.  I've  prologues  still  in  plenty. 

To  which  I’m  sure  he  never  can  affix  it.-— 

The  son  of  Tantalus  to  Pisa  borne J 
By  rapid  coursers—” 

JEich.  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Boi,  Again  he  introduc’d  the  candlestick. 

Part  with  it  to  him,  iEschylus,  by  all  means  ; 

Thou’lt  get  an  excellent  one  for  an  obol. 

Eur*  Not  80,  by  Jove  I — I’ve  many  more  to  come.— 

*‘l’th’  fields  when  .^ncus” — 1| 

JEsck,  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Eur.  Pray  wait,  ’till  I’ve  repeated  the  whole  line. 

**  I*  th’  fields  when  iEneus  gaih’ring  in  his  sheaves 
To  offer  first  fruits” — 

JF.sch.  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bac*  What  at  the  sacrifice  ?  Did  some  one  steal  it  ? 

Eur.  Nay  mind  him  not. — Let  him  apply  it  now.— 

”  Jove,  by  that  namcf  he  justly  is  address’d.” 

Bac*  1  le’ll  do  for  thee  with  this  same  candlestick. 

In  truth  it  makes  thy  prologues  look  as  strange 

Ai  a  man’s  eye  with  a  vast  tumour  o’er  it.—*  pp.  379—382. 

the  Birds  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to 
•pwk  at  any  length.  ’^Plie  fuble  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  and 
humour  unintelligible.  The  translator,  has,  we  will 
'^niure  decidedly  to  s«y,  entirely  mistaken  the  manner  of 

original,  and  has  rendered  the  whole  in  the  broad  coarse 

■ —  _  _ 

*  "  no  man  veho  inaU  retpecU  it  blest,**  PrcMU  hit  Sthcnobct. 

Hendinf^  kit  strps  from  Suiun*t  city,**  From  hit  IMiryviis. 

Tantains  to  Pisa.**  From  hit  Iphij^rniit  ia  Taurit. 

I  ^  fieisit  vken  yEneut.**  From  hit  Meieaj^er. 

UjI  uutnt.**  From  hit  .Melaiiippe. 

Z  2 
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5t>le  of  modern  farce.  We  can  assure  the  ‘  member  of  ooe 
ot  the  universities,’  that  such  was  not  the  style  of  Aristophanti 
Had  he  never  met  with  tlie  hacknied  distich — 

A*  t*  orip  w'fO'iiTflit 

7.T«7a»,  Kpo»  Ap»TTOY»>»rc. 

An.  V.  Varticulurs  of  the  Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister.  Written  by  HiaK 
•cU.  With  occasional  Reflections,  illustrative  of  the  Education  ud 
Professional  state  of  the  Dissentinjr  Clergy,  and  of  the  Characte, 
and  Manners  of  the  Dissenters  in  general.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  188.  Pria 
6s.  6d.  in  boards.  Adlard,  Jones.  1812. 

attractive  title  of  this  puhlication  is  likely  to  produce, 
amongst  various  and  opposite  classes  of  rentiers,  nosnuj 
portion  of  disappointment.  It  is  certain  that  the  soidiseti 
Unitarian  corps,  to  wliich  the  writer  conlossedly  belongs, will 
consider  his  commendations  as  of  very  equivocal  worth,  and 
will  he  a  goovl  deal  mortified  with  the  contrast  exhibited 
between  tins  exposure  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  the 
spirit  of  eulogy  and  self-conceit,  w  hich  the  advocates  of  the 
‘  rational’  cause  so  generally  display.  'I’he  occasional  clFusioiu 
of  spleen,  ignorance,  and  higtury,  which  appear  in  the ‘mi¬ 
nister’s’  animadversions  on  1  rinitarian  dissenters,  will  not  be 
thought  by  the  men  of  reason  a  sufticient  counterpoise  in 
those  hmniliaiing  reticclions  on  thccharacter  of  their  ownpirti 
wliich,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  qualify  and  mitigate,  will 
be  likely  to  leave  on  the  majority  of  readers  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  impiession.  On  the  other  hand  ‘  dissenters  in  general,' 
ami  the  ‘dissenting  clergy’  of  other  denominations  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  regard  the  professiints  of  the  title-page,  as  egT^ 
giously  hclied  hy  this  anotiymous  memorialist.  I’liey  will  End 
the  man  cgrcgiously  ignorant  of  ‘the  education  and  pro¬ 
fessional  slate’  of  the  uiinistcis,  without  his  own  narrow  pair, 
and  discover  that  the  specimens  of  academical  economy,  wiili 
which  his  own  experience  and  observation  have  madchiaiso 
familiarly  acquainted,  and  which  he  dctail'v  with  a  ridiculom 
minuteness  in  this  scanty  volume,  were  of  the  most  wrctcbfd 
and  meagre  order,  and  hy  no  means  sufHcienl  to  warrant thf 
general  conclusions  hcjias  drawn.  A  third  class  of  readers^ 
persons  of  neither  party,  but  honestly  desirous  of  obtaininc 
correct  information  about  a  body  of  men  so  important  and  n 
numerous  as  the  Kiiglish  dissenters — will  be  disappointed »»i 
disgusted  hy  the  style  of  illogical  reasoning  in  which 
writer  iiulnlges  his  propensity  to  generalize  on  the  most  limitfi 
induction  of  facts,  by  his  want  of  ac()uaintancc  with  other  icen 
of  separatists,  and  hy  the  presumption  whicli  has  incited  him* 
obtrude  this  work  on  the  notice  of  the  world,  as  an  accouold 
the  ‘  Dissenters'  and  their  ‘  Clergy  !’  if  there  be  any 
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class  at  all  influenced  by  ecclesiastical  prt'judiccs,  as  they 
niust  remember  that  the  party  to  which  the  author  belongs  is 
most  liighly  self  •  accredited  for  learning,  they  will  think  that 
bail  imleeu  is  the  best  provision  which  the  dissenters  have  made, 
or  arc  making,  for  the  scientific  and  literary  education  of  their 
ministers ;  and  that,  as  the  consequence  ot  this  impolitic  par- 
uniony,  tliose  ministers  must  be  the  veriest  intellectual  paupers 
in  the  Three  Kingdoms. — Still  we  think  it  possible,  notwith- 
staiuling  its  demerits,  to  extract  something  good,  even 
from  this  composition  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  facts  and  remarks  w  hich  it  contains. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  ‘  Dedication  to  his  dear 
children,’  followed  by  a  ‘  Preface’  of  some  length  in  which 
the  writer  assigns  his  motives  for  publishing;  deprecates,  in 
the  usual  style,  the  severity  of  criticism;  intimates  his  design 
cf  adv(*nturing  ‘  another  volume,’  should  this  meet  with  a 
favourable  aception  ;  and  assures  us,  we  think  nearly  a  dozen 
t'mes  iu  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  the  *  future  number 
will  he  far  more  interesting  than  the  particulars  which  are  now 
nresented.  I'liis  ‘  future  numbei*  is  also  to  he  tremendously 
faithful.  So  dire  a  talc  will  it  unfold,  that  divers  vicious 
characters  will  he  exposed,  in  all  their  deformity,  to  public 
detestation  ;  and  the  *  interesting  particulars’  will  be  fully 
and  substantially  authenticated  ;  so  that  tlie  prurient  curiosity 
of  the  world  will  receive  a  most  delightfully  pungent  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  chapler,  the  author  informs  us  of  his  birth,  pa- 
nnfcge,  and  early  destination  to  the  ministry,  ‘  among  Rational 
Dissenters  they  call  themselves.’  ‘  Me  was  led  to  this  course 
of  life  hy  his  father  and  his  uncle’  and  lie  adopted  their  plan 
at  a  time  when  his  ‘  inexperience  rendered  him  imahle  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  its  inconveniences.’  ‘  Alas  !’  he  exclaims,  ‘  with 
the  kfiDwledgi!  wliicti  tiny  trial  has  produced,  my  electiou 
'*oulci  have  been  very  dilVerent,  althoiigli  the  sum  ol  ha[)piuess 
iccordtd  to  me  might  not  have  been  increased.’  He  received, 
hctcllsiis,  a  good  classical  education  in  early  life,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  commencing  a  theological  student ;  and  on  the 
lubjcct  ot  classical  1  itcrature,  we  find  several  useful  obser¬ 
vations  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  work.  W  hile  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  withhold  from  many  dissenting  di¬ 
vines,  the  praise  of  eloquence  as  speakers,  of  profound  and 
accurate  knowledge  as  theologians,  and  of  eminent  fidelity 
and  success  as  ministers,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  that  com* 
paratively  few  excel  in  classical  erudition  ;  and  perhaps  fewer 
^‘11  in  thorough  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  deficiency  ;  nor  should  we  think  the  removal  of  it 
^  improvement,  at  the  expence  of  impressive  oratory,  theo- 
•®g‘cal  knowledge,  and  pastoral  diligence.  Still  we  conceir* 
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that  in  the  arranj;emi*ins  of  t!>eir  numerous  and  well- supported 
seininarit’s,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  classics  should 
he  inadi',  in  j^cneral,  an  indi<pt*!'v  .hie  retpiisite  for  admission* 
that  ilie  attention  of  the  stiuicfUs  may  not  be  occupied  with 
the  elements  of  language,  nor  giacninatical  toils  absorb  that 
time  which  .should  he  wholly  devoted  to  higher  and  more  im¬ 
portant  pursuits.  Were  this  desideratum  seenrod,  the  more 
dithculr  claNsics,  and  a  select  course  of  the.  ancient  Fathers, 
might  he  ineludevl  in  the  studies  oi  dissenting  acadeniics,  and 
by  ihib  means  the  best  foundaiioii  would  he  hud  for  an  accurate 
and  truly  scientific  system  of  scriptural  theology. 

I'lie  second  and  four  foll  jwitig  sections  detail  the  author’i 
preparatory  sttulies,  and  settlement,  after  some  considerable 
dilKcnltics,  with  a  small  di>.seiuing  congregation.  The  out¬ 
line  liC  has  given  of  the  course  and  manner  of  education  at  the 
academy,  is  curious.  We  should  imagine  this  institution  to 
be  truly  uiiicjiie.  From  some  local  allusions,  we  conjecture  it 
musl  have  been  in  South  where  either  the  poverty  or 

inattention  of  the  constituents  rendered  it  necessary  toeducate 
crlliodox  and  anti-orthodox  pupils  under  the  same  tutors; 
and  in  which,  to  complete  the  adaptation  of  the  system  toei- 
isting  circumstances,  one  of  the  professors  was  of  tlie  ‘  rationaP 
order  ami  the  other  a  puritanical  Calvinist.  We  know  not 
whether  such  an  amalgamation,  exists  at  present  or  not  in  that 
part  of  tiic  Princi[)arny  ;  hut  as  it  is  imagined  by  the  author  that 
a  similar  arrangement  obtains  in  other  dissenting  academies, 
lie  dwells  at  sonic  length  on  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  placing 
pious  ;\m\  (/«•<)/// students  of  the  Socinian  faith,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  ignorant  and  gloomy  Trinitarians! 


*  Wlio  would  believe  it,’  [exclaims  our  memorialist,  with  honeit  is* 

dignation,]  that  on  the  present  plan,  the  respectable  P - •  board  bn 

rut  at  the  head  of  its  Institution  avowed  Calvinists;  that  students  hut 

been  rejected  for  want  of  belief  in  the  Trinity  ;  and  that - has  koowa 

and  countcn.inccd  such  a  dereliction  of  every  principle  of  liberty,  ofef^ 
right  of  priv.ue  judgement  ?  Had  the  comtituentt  been  Calvinfst’c,  thejwi^ 
lay  JoztfH  such  restriction  as  a  part  of  their  plan*  But  the  P— bMni 
cannot  have  adopted  such  restiictions,  and  they  .ire  abused  when  web 
restrictions  have  the  sanction  of  their  governors  and  visitors. 

•  independently  of  the  iUihtrality  and  bad  faith  discovered  in  appoiotiag 
C.olvinistic  and  Trinitarian  tutors  in  a  seminary  of  Presbyterian  denoowM* 
lion,  the  effects  appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  learning  and  piety.  Tbi 
confessnl  inferiority  in  llurrature  of  Calvinistic  Ministers  among  Diiw#®* 
is  likely  to  prove  unfriendly  to  the  literary  proficiency  of  young  men  whoK 
rduc.ition  is  conducted  by  them.  But  this  is  of  secondary  importio^ 
It  ii  should  be  shewn  that  the  Piety  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
checked  by  their  superintendaoce,  the  evil  becomes  tco  serious  to  be  desfism^ 
p.43. 


•  We  iupiKMC  he  oieans  Preskj/tv  ion. 
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I  Mlliberality  aiul  bad  faiih  !*  'Pliere  is  something  mysteriout 
f  inthh  which  our  limited  knowledge  is  totally  in* 

fonipeietit  to  explain.  If  there  be  any  academical  regimen 
jiuoiig  the  dissenters,  of  the  kind  described  by  our  author, 
we  c  an  account  for  such  instances  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
liefrctiou  of  Presbyterians,  (as  Knglisb  Unitarians  are  ini 
propcTiv  called,)  from  the  orthodox  principles  of  their  an¬ 
cestors."  Hence  it  happens  that  some  institutions,  of  a  literary 
», id  benerolent  nature,  are  at  prc'sent  under  the  direction  of 
nianagers,of  principles  widely  dilferent  from  those  of  their 
pious  founders.  Certain  regulations,  however,  in  the  dispo- 
jition  of  iliat  property,  we  suppose  have,  iu  some  instances, 
ipecitieil  in  the  most  iinc(|utvocal  manner,  the  religious 
opinions  which  it  behoves  ilie  objects  of  their  eleemosynary 
bounty  to  profess  ;  and  this  *  illiherality^  wc  slioiild  imagine 
ttis designed  as  au  antidote  to  ‘bad  faiib,’  in  more  senses 
iban  one.  It  appears  from  the  detail  before  us,  that  some 
(lirociors  of  such  institutions  have  honesty  enough  to  re- 
gaid  the  provisions  by  which  their  administration  should  be 
conducted,  and  have  conscientiously  forgotten  their  own 
theological  peculiarities.  Both  parties  may  regret  the  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistency  which  arises  out  of  these  circumstances ; 

1  but  it  ill  hebts  a  man  to  complain  either  of  iiliberality  or 
bad  faith,  whose  |)arty  would  have  become  in  most  places, 
long  ago  extinct y  had  it  not  been  for  the  prospective  impolicy 
of  ilieir  purer  predecessors  !  Most  modern  Sociniaii  ministers 
ire  indebted  to  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  of  the  orthodox 
of  a  former  age,  for  their  principal  support;  and  many  among 
I  them  have  received  their  education  on  the  same  grounds. 

hope  that  Trinitarian  dissenters  of  the  present  day  uri- 
I  derstami  tlieir  principles  a  little  better  than  their  forefathers** 
\  and  are  in  less  danger  of  making  bequests  that  may  become 
I  instrumental  iu  perpetuating  error. 

By  an  obvious  association,  these  remarks  remind  us  of  a 
fact  which,  from  its  universality  and  notoriety,  must  have  had 
wine  one  or  more  certain  causes  for  its  production^  among 
the  denomination  of  Presbyterian  dissenters.  It  is  well  known 
!  ihat  a  century  ago  most,  if  not  all  the  Ministers  and  churches 
of  iliat  order  were  reputedly  orthodox.  What  has  led  to 
diat  general  declension  of  sentiment,  and  almost  invariable 
prcOominance  of  Arian  and  Sociniaii  opinions,  by  which  they 
I  distinguished,  and  which  do  not  seem,  even  yet,  to 

j  ha^’c  reached  their  ultimate  point  in  the  descending  scale? 
j  An  examination  into  the  cause  of  this  defection  might  in- 
j  dude  a  variety  of  minor  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  churcii- 
!  ^^emment,  pastoral  authority,  internal  discipline,  lertiis  of 
j  communion,  and  circumstances  apparently  contingent,  to  the 
j  shined  operation  of  which  it  might  be  attributed.  There 
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is  however  one  fact  to  which  we  arc  Jed  to  adsert,  by  the 
narrative  l>efore  ns.  W'e  mean,  the  nolcrious  inattention  of  the 
Preshvterians”  to  tlie  proofs  of  genuine  atul  decided  piet| 
in  their  eaudidales  for  the  ministry.  Our  author,  from  hi| 
own  account,  was  destined  to  this  j)rofes>ion  l»ythe  arran^. 
iTient  of  his  relativi-s.  W^e  dt)  not  nu  an  to  assert  that  b( 
was  not,  on  his  own  priitciples,  pious;  hit  adiniitiiijr 
prineipivs,  we  find  no  src’irift/  for  sueTi  a  ch..iaeier,  in  the 
nioiie  of  his  admission  to  a  theological  seminary.  Now  the 
leversc  of  this  obtains  among  the  t ->ngrtMg tiiou^l  or  Inde- 
jiendeni  dissenters.  In  teat  connection,  character  and  prin- 
eiples  arc  snhmitted  to  the  tnosl  rigid  test.  I’.very  cviit*nce 
that  can  be  obtained  of  moral  and  natural  eompetenev  for 
the  ministerial  oHice,  is  dem  iiuled  and  ascertained,  befort 
the  sanction  of  a  theological  i’ctitutiou  is  cipoved ;  and 
thus  as  imich  security  as  pos‘'i|)le  is  possessed,  bv  the 
churches,  in  regard  to  the  piety  of  their  prohaiii'uers.  Thev 
wish  a  man  t(»  h  •,  and  to  ajjpear,  a  deci  led  C)lri^liau,  before 
they  elevate  him  to  the  rank  id  a  (’hristiau  in  trucior.  To 
this,  in  eonjimetion  with  other  ranse>,  we  ascri'ne  i!ie  com¬ 
parative  purity  uf  iliat  class  of  dissenters  ;  aiol  we  ((niimcnd 
their  example  to  every  otlier  denomination  whether  establish¬ 
ed  by  civil  amhority  or  not.  We  aot  persuaded  that  it 
h  a  inor  •  <‘<heient  pri*servr.tive  of  faith  aua  holiness,  than  ill 
the  creeds  and  standards  in  tlie  worid. 

It  amnsed  ns  to  find  an  ‘  Unitarian’  asserting  that  association 
with  * 'J'rinitarians*  vsas  ininrions  to  tlie  /'if  ti/  of  the  fonwr 
party.  'The  relaxed  trme  of  cliai  reti  r  in  that  party  is  obvioui 
to  the  u hole  worlil  ;  anil  the  history  of  some  i  f  1 1 icir  de¬ 
funct  academies  would  cxhilvii  a  monrnfiil  illustration  of  the 
great  principle,  that  the  truth  and  tlie  purity  of  the  gospel 
are  iiisejuirahle. 

\W  were  som  'w  hat  sur|)rised  by  llie  following  ohservatiow 
respecting  dissenting  aeavlemies,  though  many  probably  will 
call  in  (piesiion  their  prim  iple. 


*  It  is  the  policy  of  wise  governrnents  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
science  and  literature,  even  in  sectaries. — The  legislature,  with  groerdi 
liberality,  grants  assistance  to  the  Irish  catholics  towards  the  cilucatioi 
of  their  iVicsiIiood.  The  same  consider  iuon  would  be  extended,  wiili* 
out  doubt,  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  if  respectfully  requested.  Tbt 
same  reasons  sup|)ort  both  cases,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  people, 
however  distinguished  by  peculiar  opinions,  should  be  well  iostnic^ 
and  that  their  ministers  should  Ik*  well  qualified  for  their  occupation 
it  is  thus.ih.u  ministerial  illiteracy  and  scandalous  preaching  arc  to  bt 
traUicaU'J.  lieddcs  this  part  of  the  comntiinity  is  deprived  ol  the 
vanugc  of  education  at*  the  Univt  r sides.  Perhaps  it  would  be  raia  » 
cxjKct  the  doors  of  these  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission  ofe^ 
sect.— 13ut  they  would  view  witliout  envy  a  boon  which  could  nol«^ 
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while  it  would  accommodate  and  benefit  us  beyond  calculation. 
Survly  the  «xpcnmcnt  ought  to  be  tried,  which  would  entrench  very 
iiulf  on  the  resources  of  a  wealthy  nation,  to  which  we  contribute  our 
full  share.*  p.  71. 

In  several  parts  of  the  work,  the  author  complains  of  the 
disregard  of  the  Dissenters  in  ‘  all  their  schools  and  semi. 
iiaritV  to  prosody.  From  our  own  observation,  we  are  ac- 
(jiriiiitod  with  some  honourable  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
liiongh  we  confess  there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  alle¬ 
gation.  lie  assigns  the  following  reason,  in  attempting  to  ac¬ 
count  for  what  he  terms  a  ‘curious  phenomenon,* 

*  It  must  be  granted,  that  dissenters  are  more  inclined,  than  others  of 
the  community,  to  adopt  8jx:cuIution8  of  improvement,  and  to  encourage 
schemes  of  innovation.  This  is  ever  the  case  with  every  minority  in  our 
communiiy.  It  naturally  springs  from  the  comparative  oppression  under 
uhich  they  labor,  which  generates  a  spirit  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction. 
Troni  this  disposition  much  general  good  has  arisen,  and  some  partial 
fTil.  It  has  produced  improvements,  and  encouraged  futile  speculations. 
The  circumstance  which  1  have  mentioned  seems  to  be  one  of  the  evils 
which  have  proceeded  from  it. 

*  The  fathers  of  non-conformity  were  accurate  scholars.  The  ministers 
had  received  the  advantage  of  a  regular  education.  For  a  long  time  they 
appear  to  have  educated  their  youth  with  precision.  I'hey*  carried  with 
them  the  methods  of  instruction  which  had  accompanied  their  own  edu- 
Qiion ;  and  it  appears  that  ou^'  clergy  for  some  time  were  not  much  be. 
hind  iluir  cuntem|)oraries  in  exact  literature,  except  that  some  inferiority 
mi^ht  be  expected  from  their  less  ample  establishments  of  education. 

‘  It  is  well  known— that  during  the  eighteenth  century  a  sect  of  men 
arose  who  affected  to  have  discovered  compendious  methods  of  teaching 
the  learned  languages,  which  consisted  to  a  great  degree,  (in)  a  compa¬ 
rative,  if  nut  total,  neglect  of  quantity,  in  reading  the  classic  authors. 
Perhaps  a  disproportionate  attention  had  been  paid  to  tills  article  in  some 
instances,  and  this  was  made  a  handle  and  a  pietcxt  for  discouraging  it 
entirely.  It  is  not  for  me  to  scrutinise  the  motives  of  llurgh,  of  Clarke 
or  of  llolmes.  Wliether  tliey  were  mistaken  zealots,  eccentric  projectors, 
or  interested  impostors,  willing  to  give  success  to  their  own  academics 
by  deluding  the  uninformed,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide.  But  they 
produced  an  ctfect  which  has  been  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
The  public  schools  were  left  uncontaminated  by  their  innovations.  But 
the  dissenters  appear  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  their  plausible  professions. 
Compendious  methods  are  not  now  without  their  advocates  among  them, 
who  still  propose  their  empiricisms  to  the  patronage  of  the  crraulous.* 
p.  28—30. 

T  he  remaining  chapters  of  this  auto-biographcr  inform  ui 
of  his  cliange  of  seiiliinent  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  in 
consetpienee  of  which  he  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
ol  ‘  general  b:^piists of  his  subsequent  doubts  of  the  ner- 
petuiiy  of  baptism,  under  any  form  of  administration  ;  of  his 
return  to  his  own  country  in  consetjuence  of  some  property 
land  falling  to  him  on  the  death  of  Ids  brother;  of  lus 
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•gricnltural  schemes  ard  their  failure;  and  of  several  other 
lesser  niatiers,  with  which  we  find  intermingled  various  re. 
flections  on  his  adverse  fortune,  aiid  some  ‘  biographicil 
•ketches  * 

'I'here  is  occasionally  displayt'd  in  his  ohsorvarinns  i 
tone  of  thinking  and  of  feeling,  highly  crcditul)le  to  his  heid 
and  his  heart;  and  he  contrives  to  keep  np  some  degracof 
interest  in  the  reader’s  mind  hy  the  ingenuousness  with  which 
he  records  his  own  mistakes,  and  the  general  vivacity  of 
his  remarks.  He  has  been  in  many  instances  an  indiscreet,  ill. 
jiidgiitg,  iir^fortnnate — ytX  seemingly  all  along  n  well-meaning 
man.  If  the  eongregatioits,  (all  of  whom  were  of  Unitarian 
eomj)lexion,)  with  which  he  was  connected,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  specimens  r)f  the  party,  with  all  their  atMintnenis 
in  speculation,  and  discoveries  in  free  thinking,  they  seem 
from  his  own  acconttt  to  h  ive  tieen  nuist  eiilpahly  inaitcniivc 
to  the  comfort  of  their  niini^lers  iiml  liie  prosperity  of  their 
eanse.  An  extract  from  the  general  i.  dectioiis  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  will  [)r()l)ahlv  apptnir  to  those  wno 

imagine  the  ‘  rational  dissenters'  to  he  the  most  liberal  and 
catholic  pa«ty  in  the  kingdom.  'fiit'V  are  fierce  for  luo- 
dcratit  n — and  bigots  in  the  cause  of  candour! 

‘  h  is  fTidcnt  “  sr.ys  our  author”  that  h  \v  modes  of  life  are  more  pre¬ 
carious,  and  more  inadequately  rernuncintcd  than  that  which  I  hafe 
hjTc  cliosen.— iaberty  of  thinking  is  accorded  freely  to  a  dissenting  mi- 
niftcr  in  mj^  connection,  Ilut  he  tliinks  at  his  perV^  in  many  cases ;  and 
with  the  most  uniform  steadiness  of  situation  he  has  to  struggle  unre¬ 
mittingly  with  scanty  means  and  insufficient  resources.  The  want  of 
fcrling  in  our  societies  may  be  perceived  from  h’nts  interspersed  throng 
this  work.  I  appeal  to  their  own  consciousness,  if  they  do  not  dismm 
their  ministers  on  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Let  them  offend  the  pride,  or 
disclose  the  injustice  of  a  powerful  man,  and  occaiions  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  make  their  situation  too  irksome  to  be  retained.  Every  mimtttf 
maintaint  his  lights  and  independence  at  his  peril*  p.  173 — 175. 

1  he  work  contains  reiterated  assertions  on  this  topic,  ind 
pi  omiscs,  we  ought  to  say  ihieatenings,  of  authenticated  do¬ 
cuments  and  explicit  facts,  for  ilie  purposes  of  illustration 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  memoirs.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  iliat,  notw it I)>tunding  a  variety  of  it^ost  illiberal  and  un¬ 
founded  auimadversionson  the  ‘  orthodo.x  ilissenters ;’  though  ho 
has  represented  them  as  illiterate,  enthusiastic,  atid  intolerant; 
thougli  he  has  contriveAl  to  adduce  tlie  obsolete  and  con¬ 
temptible  charges  uf  against  the  Calvinisiic  system, 

and  gf)t  up  all  the  common. places  of  ignorance  and  acrimony 
oil  the  subject  ;  he  exempts  this  very  class  of  separatists  from 
some  ot  the  heaviest  of  his  allegat'ons  against  dissenting 
societies.  As  it  he  had  been  blessed  with  some  ‘  cooipunc- 
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after  he  had  closed  his  narrative,  wc  find  the 
follo'vinc  remarks  in  a  ‘  final  note.* 

iThf  title  of  this  book  appears  to  need  apology  ai  far  as  It  speaks  of 
A'/rn/rr/  in  ^fnfrai  To  the  author,  the  character  of  the  other  dis- 
ifQtrrst  not  of  iKe  Presbyterian  sect,  more  recently  called  Unitarian  Is  not 
hiwn.  From  credible  report  he  has  reason  to  belierc  that  the 
ocher  de  nominations  arc  guiltlrss  of  the  faults  which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Presbyterians  respecting  their  ministers.  As  to  their  religroui 
opioionst  he  thinks  the  orthodox  sects  mistaken  ;  but  if  he  haa  bcea 
n^ily  informed,  they  have  a  larger  share  of  moral  merit,  than  their 
brtthcren  in  the  articles  ol  kindness  and  justice  towards  their  pastors ;  from 
which  might  be  inferred  their  general  superiority  in  right  and  proper 
fcdiogSt  if  nothing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tho  prevalence  of  enthusiasroi 
tnd  if  fditj  do  not  indicate  a  general  moral  if^eiioritg,*  p.  187. 

The  accuracy  of  the  last  deduction  may  be  tisccrtaincd  by 
referring  to  his  information  concerning  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
qiiainiance  with  the  oriliodox  ilissenters.  ‘  I'o  the  author 
they  are  not  viuch  known.^  Truly,  he  ought  to  apologise  for 
deceiving  the  public  by  professing  to  delineate  ‘the  dis¬ 
senters  in  general,’  when  he  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  at  least  three-fourths  of  that  numerous  body.  We 
ttlvise  him  to  increase  his  stock  of  information  before  he 
vtMilure  to  appear  figuin  in  a  biographical  and  censorial  ca¬ 
pacity;  to  look  beyond  his  own  paltry  and  bigoted  sect;  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  he  decides,  and  not  to  write  without  some  preme¬ 
ditation.  We  had  ihonght  of  adverting  to  his  unwarranted 
'iriciuies  on  ‘  evening  services’  ‘  among  the  religionists,’  as 
he  terms  them,  and  his  very  inconclusive  remarks  on  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  baptism ;  hut  wc  have  already  bestowed  too  much 
notice  on  this  anonymous  composition,  and  have  said  enough 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form. their  own  opinion  of  its 


(Art.  VI.  Sermons,  Preached  in  the  years  1718-19.  By  the  late 

Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  now  first  published  froni  MSS.  in  the  family  of  a 
I  contemporary  Friend.  W  ith  a  Preface,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  8vo« 

I  PP*  xi.  195.  Price  6s.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1812* 

i  J-Jfclthat  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  wlierc  only  one  grew 
before,  says  Dr.  Franklin,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country. 
If  the  multiplication  oi  physical  good  intitle  a  man  to  this  Ki^h 
f  <hsiinciion,  what  an  exalted  raced  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
,1  '•ho  augments  a  thous.'ind  fold,  the  sum  oi  moral  good  ;  who 
j  roikes,  or  becomes  the  means  of  making,  ten  pious,  lionest,  and 
honourable  men,  where  only  one  half  the  number  lived  before— 
^nd  not  only  creates,  by  this  instrumental  agency,  so  much  ad¬ 
ditional  virtue  and  happiness,  but  prevents  and  counteracts  an 
•nfiniie  accumulation  of  vice  and  misery  !  Could  wc  extend  our 
^^alation  to  futurity,  we  should  feel  our  minds  at  once  over- 
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whelmed  hv  tlie  infiuitc  map:nituile  and  interminable  cony.  H 
qiuMices  <)t*  the  object;  and  should  be,  in  some  measure,  py,  B 
|)areii  to  appret  iaie  ihi*  value  ol  that  rich  reward  which  theV  B 
preme  will  confer  o!i  all  his  faithful  servants:  “  Tbn  E 

that  turn  inany  to  ri^liteonsneNS,  shall  shine  as  the  stars fy  B 
ever  and  ever !”  B 

Snell  rellertions  as  these  natinally  spring  up  in  our  minch,  B 
whf  n  ue  conieinplate  the  “  illustrious  dead,”  who  have  pr^  B 
united  the  hiehc'it  inteiests  of  mankind,  in  the  labours  of  the  B 
(  hri-iiaii  Ministry.  It  is  not  without  ^ood  reason,  that,  iry.  B 
speeiive  of  its  divine  institution,  and  from  a  view  of  its  prt.  I 
sent  intluejiee  on  the  state  of  the  world,  we  venerate  the  I 
oftice.  In  llie  eontenipiruion  of  such  a  man  as  Watts,  for  I 
example,  mir  viitiu*  refines,  onr  very  tii'volion  ^rows  warmer;  I 
and  sincerely  to  he  pitied,  we  thiid:,  is  the  phlegmatic  cold-  I 
ness  of  that  eriiic  (if  splendid  talents,  who  has  erected  a  mono-  I 
inent,  diir.ihle  as  his  own  fame,  to  ihe  genius  o^‘  Watts,  and  I 
yet  could  feel  at  liherty,  in  the  del'n  ’aticm  of  his  excellencies,  I 
to  advert  to  his  ‘‘  non-conformily  and  iepri'se:it  the  inlc-  I 
grily  i'f  the  man,  as  deducting  liom  his  wortli  !  AsNuredly  it  I 
is  no  very  Idaineahle  enthusiasm,  to  liold  in  more  than  common  I 
reverence  the  character  of  such  a  man.  If  superior  vigour  of  I 
iutidled  and  txnherance  of  imagination,  ample  stores  of  va-  I 
rious  knowledge,  and  :dl  the  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  ar-  I 
dour  of  religion,  ttniforndy  emhodied  in  a  life  of  patient  suffer, 
iiig  aiul  active  virtue, — if  the  conilcscensiou  of  genius,  and  the 
conserralioii  of  ii<  host  powtTS  and  atlainiiicntN  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  the  confirmation  of  the  wavering,  the  illu- 
ininaiion  of  tin*  iiupiiring,  and  the  comfort  of  the  dejected; 
if  a  life  of  unsnllied  purity  and  Ainwearicd  benevolence,  ofliieek 
rchignation  ami  beaveidv  jov  ;  if  all  these  rich  qualities  were 
eoiiilihuHl  in  the  eliaracter  of  W  atts,  we  are  not  snr[)rised  ihii 
bis  name  ami  his  memorial  are  emhalmed  in  the  gratitude  and 
ailection  of  the  (’hrisiian  world.  And  the  charac.ler  of  his  life 
is  expressed  in  his  writings.  He  still  tlirecls  and  animates,  and 
console.'* ;  the  t'arliest  recollections  of  the  pious  are  associated 
with  his  name;  the  devotions  of  the  closet,  the  family,  and 
the  sanctuary,  Jtre  assisted  hy  his  lioly  eloijuence  ;  and  in  hts 
exalted  siraiix,  many  a  gloritieil  spirit  has  ascended  to  lb< 
throne  of  God. 

'Idle  well-earned  popularity  of  W'alts  will  give  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  ami  value  to  the  posthumous  volume,  which  we  bare 
now  the  happiness  of  iutrudiiciiig  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
In  a  modest  and  judicious  preface.  Dr.  Smith  informs  us  that 

•  The  following  Sermons  are  printed  from  manuscripts  which  bear  ckff 
marks  ot  care  and  accuracy  in  the  hand*writing  of  the  Rev.  John  (lOOd- 
ball,  loimerly  Miuistcr  of  the  Disscoiiog  Congregation,  ofcr  which  IX* 
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now  presides  at  Box*  lane,  near  Hemcl-Hempatead.  Mr,  Good* 

Jail  vas  a  coiemporary  and  friend  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  sunrived  him  but  a 
“  rnonilis.  Since  his  death,  these  pajxrri  have  been  prescr\'c1  as  a  Ta« 

J  luibk*  family  pOi>scs6ion,  and  they  are  now  published  by  one  of  his  colU* 
descendants.  It  cannot  now  he  ascertained  whether  these  discourses 
jje  ffmscripts  from  the  author’s  oripnal  copies,  or  were  first  taken  in 
Jjort  hand,  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  the  latter  may  appear 
the  more  probable  supiiosition,  as  tlie  easy  and  colloquial  forms  of  expret* 

L  sioQ,  which  occur  principally  in  the  applicatory  parts,  seem  to  indicate  the 
tartrth  and  familiarity  of  extemporary  address,  rather  than  the  result  of 
itadied  conijiosition.  Preface  pp.  iv,  v. 

In  this  latter  supposition  we  entirely  coincide  with  the 
learned  editor  ;  and  could  it  he  tlisproved,  we  should  think  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  izcimiiicness  of  these  Scniions  consi- 
^  de*"ably  dii\iini>hc4l.  If  it  were  not,  that  a  marked  dilFerence 
^  jfenerally  jiri'vails  between  the  diction  of  free  spontaneous  ad* 
dress  and  elaboiale  coin|)osition,  we  should  scarcely  he  able  to 
f  account  fur  the  dissimilarity  between  the  volume  bi*fore  us  and 
t  the  disconr>cs  pnblisheil  under  the  Doctor’s  own  inspection, 
p  Taking  this  into  consideration,  however,  we  have  felt  especial 
I  gratification  in  ilicir  perusal.  l  liey  arc  the  unstudied  effu- 
sionsof  a  ^reat  and  pious  mind — interesting;  specimens  of  the 
L  ortlinary  style  of  opositioii  and  ilhistration  which  their  vene¬ 
rable  author  adopted — exhibiting;  no  parade  of  learning;,  no 
^  pomp  of  language,  no  ostentatious  attempts  to  dazzle  and  as- 
r  tonish,  but  the  simplicity,  precision,  and  energy  of  sacred 
truth.  .Most  pointedly  do  we  recommend  them  to  the  attcntioti  ' 
^  of  some  modern  popular  divines,  wlto  display  an  unwearied 
scif-complacency  in  their  own  prettincs.ses  anil  fancied  pro- 
■j  fundi’ y  ,  who  mistake  consciiuence  forilignity,  tawdriness  for 
elegance,  and  the  play  of  fancy  for  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 
We  cannot  more  accurately  describe  the  character  of  the  vo- 
i  linm;  before  us  th.ui  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Smith. 


*  These  Sermons  were  preached  at  that  interesting  period  of  die  author's 
life,  in  which  ho  added,  to  the  advantages  of  mature  age  and  iudgmeDt» 
those  dfriv^'d  from  the  instruciive  expiTience  of  long  and  painfuf  affliction. 
The  topics  on  which  they  treat  are  the  vital  truths  of  Christian  faith  and 
hohness  ;  subjects,  at  all  times  times  acceptable  and  important,  and  on 
which  the  most  valuable  IVcachcrs  have  ever  delighted  to  expatiate.  The 
Wanner  in  winch  these  eternal  truths  are  proposed,  though  1  would  not  be 
^ged  to  the  approval  of  every  expression,  is  plain  and  unadorned,  yet 
hvely,  cxperimcnul,  .and  engaging;  they  shew  how  attertivcly  he  prac- 
t**cd  the  aj)Ostolic  maxims,  “  of  using  great  plainness  of  speech,”  and  of 
^commending  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.’* 
*  fcface,  pp.  vi,  vii. 

e  think  it  unnecessary  to  present  any  analysis  of  these 
^iveourses  as  wc  arc  persuaded  that  they  wdi  oiitain,  ihiis  re- 
•i'ccifully  authomicaled,  an  extensive  circulation.  We  shall 
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therefore  merely  specify  ibcir  sub'iects,  and  close  our.noiici-B 
Hith  a  few  extracts.  | 

<  I.  The  Pnycr  of  Christ  for  his  Church,  John  xvii.  20.  II,  I 
Believer  cmclfied  with  Christ,  Gal.  ii.  20.  III.  Christ  the  author  of  I 
ritual  Life,  Gal.  iv.  20,  IV.  The  Believer  living  by  faith,  Gal.  ii,2Q,  I 
V.  God  the  author  of  an  effectual  Ministry,  1  Cor.  iii,  7.  VI.'^^  I 
dences  of  the  efficacy  ol  l)ivine  Inffaence,  1  Cor.  iii.  7.  VII,  T|jj  I 
Carnal  Mind  at  enmity  with  Christ,  Luke  viii,  2S.  VIII.  and  IX.  TV  I 
Nature  and  Duty  of 'fhanksgiving,  I  Thess.  v.  18.’  ■ 

The  followiitg  passage  is  taken  from  the  discourse  \iuicli 
stands  third  in  the  series: 

‘  Ii  you  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  whether  “Cbim 
lives  in  you”  or  no,  I  would  lay  down  these  two  rules  of  trial.  They  at 
very  pl;.in  ones,  vt  ry  easy  to  be  remen)ber>  d,  and  easy  to  judge  by.  1,  if 
•*  Christ  live  in  you,”  you  live  like  him  ;  and,  2.  If  “  Christ  live  in  yoa,** 
you  live  to  him.  1.  If  Christ  live  in  you  you  will  live  like  him.  Yoi 
will  mainrnin  the  dignity  of  your  life,  and  live  as  Christ  did.  YoowiH 
endeavour  to  sjx*ak  and  act  like  Christ ;  for  if  the  same  spirit  that  aninuteJ 
and  conducted  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  here  in  this  world  dwell  in  yoo,yott 
will  have  the  same  actions,  and  tcmj>er  and  carriage,  that  he  had,  Lettk 
same  mina  he  inj^ou  •which  •uuis  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  that  so  the  wicked  and 
pjofane  world  may  be  able  to  learn  from  the  sight  of  every  one  of  us,  that 
.U’sus  Christ  was  seeing  us,  who  arc  his  pictures,  his  copies,  his  imagei 
in  this  lower  world.  The  Apostle  endeavoured  so  to  live  that  the  life  if 
Jesus  mi^ht  ie  made  manifest  in  his  mortal  hoJy,  The  death  of  Christ  Wii 
manifest  in  him  by  his  contInu.il  sufferings,  and  by  his  exposing  hiraiclf 
daily  to  persecution  and  death.  The  life  of  Christ  should  also  be  made 
manifest  in  our  niort.il  bodies,  by  our  behaviour  and  conduct  under  ail 
those  deuihs,  those  sufferings,  and  those  continu.d  persecutions  whick 
Christians  arc  sometimes  called  to  endure.  “  I  will  endeavour  to  Citry 
myself  under  them  ail,  as  Jesus  Christ  did  ;  as  I  am  conformed  to  Chriit 
in  sufferings,  so  also  my  life  sha’l  be  conformed  to  the  life  of  Christ.”  Aod 
indeed  (iod  has  ordained  that  it  should  be  so.  I/e  hath  /ireJeslinated  iJH 
his  childien  to  he  confurmed  to  the  ima^e  of  his  son.  We  should  appear  in 
this  world  like  so  many  walking,  living  images  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

‘  2.  You  will  live  also  to  him.  If  Christ  be  the  principle  of  your  life, 
let  him  be  the  end  of  it.  If  he  be  the  alpha  let  him  be  the  omega.  If  be 
bi'  the  first  let  him  be  the  last  too.  tie  thus  judgc%  that  f  one  died  for  dlt 
he  died fer  uj,  that  Kve  should  nut  henceforth  live  unto  ourselves^  hut  unto  Hm 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  It  should  be  our  business  to  live  toChnsti 
our  Lord  Jesus  may  very  well  expect  this  from  us.  If  he  has  sent  his 
spirit  into  our  hearts  to  begin  a  new  life  in  us,  and  prepare  us  for  Heaven, 
he  expects  we  should  lay  out  lliat  life  for  him  ;  that  wc  should  speak  aod 
act  for  him  in  tlie  world.  The  Apostle  Paul’s  dcu*rmination  should  be 
the  determination  of  every  one  of  us.  I  am  resolved  Jesus  Christ  shall  k 
magnififd  in  my  hody^  •whether  it  he  fy  life  or  by  death  ;  for  me  to  hnnf 
to  the  honour  of  Christy  gnd  for  me  to  die  shall  he  my  gain.  What  contriv* 
ances  wc  have  now  for  Christ  ?  What  plans  and  schemes  arc  we  laying  ^ 
ihc  honour  of  Christ  ?  For  each  of  us  in  the  lowest  sphere,  in  the  lowest^ 
lion  of  life  that  God  has  placed  us  in,  may  have  something  to  do  for  Chrin* 
Is  this  our  temper  of  life  ?  Is  this  our  frame  of  life  ?  Bv  this  wc  may  judg* 
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uniewhat  whether  Christ  hVes  in  us  or  no. — “  Thus  I  hive  done  with  the 
^  uw,  ot  how  Rreat  inip()rt.ince  it  is  to  ronsuler,  whether  Christ  it  the 
pnociplc  of  our  life  or  no.  'I  hc  second  use  is  this  ;  whiit  hij^h  esteem 
^  honou*’  fhouid  hnve  for  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  who  so  p^loriout 
jB(i  so  condcsC'*n.Iin{t  ;  so  condescending  us  to  dwell  in  every  one  of  ut 
by  Ills  own  spirit,  and  so  glorious  a  being  rs  to  give  life  to  thousands  and 
millions.  All  believers  that  ever  were,  lived  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them. 
^Trit  a  high  esteem  should  we  have  of  our  Lord  .fesus  Christ,  who  is  so 
pIopous  and  condesv'ending  a  being  as  to  give  life  to  .dl  tl.at  glorious  mul- 
ntude  that  shall  stand  on  Mount  Sion  !— Oh  the  gloiyand  thanksgiving  of 
that  day  I  Oh  !  let  our  joy  rise  high  in  tiie  forethought  of  it,  and  may  wr 
mingle  our  praises  and  our  songs  witit  that  blessed  number  !*’  Semi.  111. 

p.6S— 73* 

In  forming  .in  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  soriiions,  as  of 
other  compositions,  inieiuled  to  alTect  the  pussions,  as  well  ai 
to  instruct,  we  are  aware  that  much  depends  upon  the  blunt* 
ness  or  sensihility  of  the  reader  s  ow  n  feelings,  while  engaged 
in  the  perusal :  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  one  person  may 
value  most  liighly,  that  wliich  another  values  least,  and  wtr- 
WTW.  P'or  our  own  parts,  however,  we  felt  ourselves  excited 
to  the  warmest  and  most  delightfid  emotions,  wliiie  we  were 
reading  the  1st,  5tli,  (ith,  8ili  and  9tli,  of  these  discourses; 
though  tliere  are  many  parts  of  the  other  sermons,  from  which 
we  derived  both  instruction  and  pleasure.  The  sermon  on 
the  “  Kvulences  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Influence,”  abounds 
with  iiriking  passages.  We  select  one,  in  which  this  admirable 
divine,  adduces  the  ditVerence  between  the  intention  of  either 
preacher  or  hearer,  and  the  eflcct  produced,  as  a  proof  of  this 
intiuence. 


‘  The  minister,  it  may  be,  takes  a  text  from  the  law,  and  he  speaks  in 
order  to  awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to  discover  to  them 
their  wretched  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
•ense  of  their  danger  and  misery,  i^erhaps  the  whole  effect  of  that  sermon 
■wy  be  to  lead  some  negligent  believer  to  a  greater  activity  in  sonic  part  of 
hii  duty.  It  nii.y  bo  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  instruct  a  Ixdievcr  to  be¬ 
have  himself  aright  in  some  instances  of  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
;  and  the  spirit  of  God  may  thcrely  awaken  a  stupid  sinner,  that 
■tver  b  fore  was  cor.cerrcd  at  his  own  guilt,  and  make  him  fall  down 
*^bling,  thr.i^h  the  minister  aimed  not  at  him,  nor  any  of  hit  character. 
A  word  of  promise,  and  privilege,  and  grace,  may  perhaps  comfort  no 
^•*rver  in  the  .assembly;  but  some  dead  sinmr  there  may  be  stirred  up 
®d  quickened  to  think  tlius  with  himself ;  “  It  all  this  grace  in  the  gos- 
“  P^l»  and  I  know  nothing  of  it  r  Arc  all  these  privileges  to  be  baa  by 
**  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  1  an  unbeliever  still  and  this  perhaps 

be  the  heginning  of  the  seed  of  grace  in  his  soul.  A  word  of  the 

cross  of  Cnrisi,  and  his  dying  blood,  may  not  perhaps  heal  a  wounded 
^•cience ;  but  ir  m:y  mcii  some  hardened  wretch,  tliat  never  before  was 
•^hed.  All  the  words  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel,  which  arc  brought 
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for  con?iciion,  for  rrpfnuince,  and  for  life,  may  Id  lomc  attain  non?  / 
these  ends,  but  bcC‘  me  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  to  them.  TWy  ua. 
still  deride  the  voice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  prcacW* 
their  eyes  may  be  blinded,  their  ears  deaf,  and  he  that  spake  as  never 
sp.tke,  m;’.y  fy'come  «  stumbling  block  and  a  rock  of  offence^  at  which  thn 
may  stumble,  fall  down,  and  be  destroyed.  The  nunister  may  son)etitt2 
aim  at  one  person,  and  convert  another.  What  is  this  but  the  hand  of 
Cod  ?  "rhe  minister  shoots  the  arrow,  but  the  hand  of  God  directs  it  to 
the  part  it  shall  strike. 

‘  As  the  effects  are  sometimes  very  different  from  the  design  of  the  ml. 
nister,  and  often  very  contrary  to  if,  so  also  are  they  different  from  the 
design  of  the  hearers.  One  comes  out  of  a  curiosity  to  hear  a  stranger; 
but  the  voice  of  Cod,  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  an  utter  stranger,  nuy 
reach  his  heart,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  Uis  guilt  and  an  effocUul 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Another  may  come  merely  because  it  is  thccusioqj 
of  his  family  to  come,  and  bv'eause  he  has  bc'en  brought  up  to  waitupoi 
God  in  I  ublic  worsb.ij' ;  he  may  come  merely  for  the  company  of  those  thjt 
lead  him,  and  perhaps  may  go  away  advanced  higher  in  grace,  than  any  of 
those  that  brought  liim  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel.  Another  may  coine 
to  hear  the  fine  language  of  the  preacher  ;  but  the  arrow  of  (iod  miy 
•tick  fast  in  his  conscience,  the  fine  language  be  forgotten,  and  the  voice 
of  God  in  his  law  cr  in  his  gospel  have  powerful  influence  to  his  ioul*i 
etern.''.!  life.  He  may  come  to  have  his  ears  pleased  and  tickled,  and  hii 
heart  nray  he  wounded  to  death  :  that  is,  to  death  and  despair  in  tlie  law 
and  in  himself,  that  he  uuy  live  by  Jesus  and  the  gospel.  Another  comei, 
it  may  U’,  to  hear  what  the  babbler  will  say,  and  resolves  to  scoff  at  it; 
but  as  soon  as  he  Lx*gins  to  hear  the  word,  God  speaks  together  withk, 
and  the  minister  is  no  more  a  b;;bbler,  but  an  angel  in  his  esteem ;  hit 
heart  fetls  (lod  working  together  with  the  word,  he  goes  away,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  saint.  Are  not  all  these  instances  convincing  proofs  that  Paulii 
nothing  and  Apollos  is  nothing,  hut  God  that  giveththe  increase?*  pp. 


Wc  have  said  that  these  Sermons  were  delivercil  hy  Hr. 
in  the  time  t#f  afffiction.  And  it  appears  from  the 
dates  of  them,  ('>iuy  4tli,  1718.  Nov.  2d,  1118.  Nov.  I6th, 
Dec.  20ih,  1118,  is.c.)  as  well  as  from  occasional  allusions 
in  the  sermons  ihem^eive'i,  that  they  were  preached  at  distanl 
intervals,  as  slit^ht  diminulions  of  his  long  ainl  severe  indh- 
position,  wamlil  enahle  Inm  to  spread  before  his  people  some 
of  those  meditations  which  sii|)ported  liim  mulcr  his  long 
sorrows,  and  auakemd  him  to  exercise  the  duty  of  ihanksgiv- 
ing,  ft>r  which  (as  he  ohsi-rves)  afllictions  loo  often  unlit  us. 
I'hey  who  wish  duly  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  “  reconciling  man  to  his  lot,’'  and  enabling  him  to  “re¬ 
joice  in  tribulation,”  would  do  well  to  read  the  last  two  Ser¬ 
mons  in  this  taliinhlc  little  volume,  with  a  constant  reference 
to  ilie  circmiisianccs  iiiuler  w liich  .they  were  delivered. 
have  only  space  fur  one  passage 
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I  ,  Comp‘»re  your  own  troubles  with  the  troubles  of  others,  in  body, 
i  and  in  estate.  I  can  give  but  hints  of  these  things  ;  1  hope  you 

I  remember  them,  and  meditate  more  largely  upon  them.  Compare 

[  uoubles  in  spiritual  things  with  the  troubles  of  others.  You  have 

I  it  may  be,  difficulties,  darkness  upon  your  mind,  distraction,  and 

loirrtinies  the  absence  of  God  ;  but  the  gospel  is  not  absent  from  you, 

I  louhare  still  the  promises  of  grace,  you  have  still  the  Bible  in  your  hands, 
have  still  the  death  of  a  Saviour,  you  have  still  an  all-sufficient  Re- 
deftner  proposed  to  you,  in  all  his  grace,  and  all  his  glory.  If  Christians 
would  be  thankful,  let  them  go  to  the  heathen  world,  and  there  see  mil¬ 
lion  stooping  before  a  wooden  image,  or  adoring  a  god  of  stone,  and 
tbfO  let  each  of  them  say,  “  Why  was  not  1  one  ofthem  ?’*  Sec  there  the 
torments  and  the  racks  that  they  expose  their  .flesh  to,  (and  their  flesh  is 
u  tender  and  subject  to  pain  as  your  own,)  see  there,  1  say,  the  racks 
aad  the  torments  that  they  expose  their  own  flesh  to,  in  order  to  atone 
for  their  sins,  and  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  their  offences  ;  and  not 
000  tin  is  atoned  for,  not  one  of  their  iniquities  is  expiated  by  all  their  suf- 
ffrings,  But  you  have  the  blood  of  Jesu.<»,  it  cost  you  not  one  drop  of 
your  own  blood.  Go  to  the  nations  where  men  arc  kept  in  popish  cfark- 
nets,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  mingled  with  so  much  ceremony, 
that  it  is  almost  lost  in  confusion  ;  and  the  redemption  that  our  Lord 
Jrtui  Christ  wrought  out  is  distributed  among  so  many  intercessors,  so 
many  mediators,  and  blended  with  so  great  a  mixture  of  will-worship, 
that  the  (iodhead  is  almost  spoiled,  if  not  utterly  lost,  among  them.  Go 
;  to  the  inquisirion,  go  to  the  slaves  in  the  gallics,  and  they  will  tell  you 
;  what  it  cost  them  to  utter  a  word  concerning  the  profession  of  religion, 
concerning  the  salvation  of  Christ ;  and  ask  yourself,  “  Have  not  I  then 
I  b  England,  in  London,  abundant  reason  for  thankfulness  r*’  Asfordis- 
iTsi  in  body,  if  you  would  learn  to  be  thankful  when  you  are  afflicted 
under  it,  go  to  the  hospitals  of  the  sick,  go  to  the  beds  of  the  lame  and 
nuimed,  that  cannot  move  or  stir ;  go  to  the  chambers  of  the  distracted, 
ubosc  reason  is  hindred  in  its  exercise  by  the  disorders  of  the  brain  ;  go  to 
the  fields  of  battle,  where  thousands  lie  groaning  under  anguish,  with  the 
extremity  of  pain  arising  from  bloody  wounds.  Of  these  distresses  you 
’  fcffer  nothing ;  by  the  mercy  of  God  you  are  free  from  them  ;  yet  w‘'y 

tihould  not  you,  as  well  as  others,  be  in  the  number  of  these  miserable 
oof*?’  pp.  185— 187. 
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pKRIIAPS  no  unpardonable  sin  against  good  taste  would  bo 
coiniuiited  by  a  man,  who  should  wish  that  tlie  method  ot 
instructing  mankind  by  protracted  and  complicated  allegory, 
.might  be  laid  aside  for  ever.  Indeed,  separately  from  any 
iudgcnieni  dictated  by  the  laws  of  good  taste  merely  nnd 
literary  inciit,  there  is  a  moral  eonsideralion,  not  entirely  in¬ 
applicable  to  the  subject  ; — it  is,  that  the  period  and  state  of 
world  in  which  vve  are  fallen,  should  have  some  influence 
**n  the  choice  of  modes  of  written  instruction.  And  if  there  is 
VoL  IX.  2  A 
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any  fact,  in  the  character  of  the  present  times,  that  peculiirl? ' 
claims  to  have  such  an  influence,  it  is  this,  that  the  at. 
tention  ami  the  time  of  the  community,  are  pressed  upoa 
by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  urgent  circumsttncti. 
nv^ich  force  people  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  very  busy  and 
very  anxious.  We  think  that,  in  consiueralion  of  thisfict, 
those  who  write  to  convey  instruction,  will  do  well  to  adopt, 
generally,  the  most  direct  and  perspicuous  methods,  imtnd 
of  obliging  their  readers  to  expend  ihcir  efforts  in  following 
it  through  circuitous  courses — to  toil  in  pondering  and  guen. 
ing  the  import  of  visions  and  allegories — and  often  to  feel  tWt 
tlieir  labour  has  resulted,  after  all,  in  nothing  like  a  clear  ad* 
dition  to  their  knowledge,  or  beneficial  effect  on  their  wilL 
If  there  be  some  readers  disposed  to  be  content  on  these  tenK, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  class  for  whom  such  a  work  m 
that  before  us  would  seem  intended,  cannot  afford  to  be  lo 
employed. 

This  moral  view  of  the  matter  assumes  the  inferior  merits 
of  extended  allegory,  as  a  mode  of  instruction.  And  in  truth 
we  suppose  that  almost  all  readers,  so  far  as  they  reflect,  lure 
one  conviction  on  this  point.  Every  one’s  experience  testides 
that  it  is  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  whether,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  laws  of  allegorical  writing,  it  be  executed 
well  or  ill.  Well  executed,  we  suppose  a  long  ailegoncil 
work  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  called  on  easier  conditions 
tlian  these : — that  the  story  shall  be  mainly  constructed  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  facts,  and  not  be  a  mere  dialogue  of  qualities  per¬ 
sonified  ;  that  almost  all  the  constituent  matters  of  it,  whether 
persons,  actions,  or  scenery,  shall  be  figurative  and  embl^ 
matical,  the  interior  meaning  being,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
carried,  with  analogical  proportion,  into  even  the  ramiheatioos 
and  minutiae  of  the  fable ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  shill 
be  ()uitc  as  complete,  taken  simply  as  a  story,  as  if  it  had  no 
such  iiiierior  meaning.  Now,  to  say  nothing,  in  this  case, of 
the  writer  (though  it  would  be  much  to  be  deplored  that  a 
better  employment  had  not  been  found  for  the  prodigi^ 
genius,  and  lal>our  indispensable  for  the  successful  execuuon 
of  this  double  and  parallel  work,  each  part  of  which  is  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  while  the  two  parts  are  to  maintain  a  perfect 
corrcs{X)ndence,  so  that  wherever  the  reader  stops  to  take  m 
obsetvation,  he  shall  find  himself  to  be  at  precisely  the  same 
point  of  the  sensible  world  and  of  the  speculative  or  uiofil 
world)  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  difficulty  of  such  a  perfor®- 
ance,  and  the  consequent  prob^ibility  of  failure  in  almost  even 
new  attempt,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  the  attempt  to  fc 
successful,  in  os  high  a  degree  as  it  is  possible  to  concei^ 
the  pretended  moral  purpose  will  be  but  slenderly  effectfd. 
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For  one  thinj;  It  is  a  perfectly  known  fact,  that  extremely  few 
are  of  a  disposition  to  be  at  any  considerable  pains  to 
discover  the  supposed  import  of  allegorical  types,  either  where 
it  is  more  recondite  or  wnere  it  is  more  obvious.  But  suppo* 
,iug  them  ever  so  intent  on  ascertaining  it,  and  following 
II  on,  no  undertaking  on  earth  can  be  more  hopeless,  than 
•jut  of  detecting  distinct  moral  signiBcances  in  the  indeBnite 
ouitiplicitv  of  particulars  necessarily  included  in  the  con* 
junction  of  a  complete  story, — of  getting  acquainted  with  the 
niional  souls  supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  endless  variety  of 
forms  presented  in  the  Betitious  creation.  By  what  previous 
exercises  and  proofs  of  his  sagacity  is  any  reader  to  assure 
hlobelf,  in  entering  on  a  long  allegorical  fable,  that  he  shall 
readily  and  unerringly  apprehend  the  moral  import  of,  for  ex- 
imple,  the  variety  of  the  landscape  views  in  the  fabled  region — 
of  each  of  the  enumerated  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  animals^ 
of  every  edifice  and  its  respective  parts— of  the  diverse  modes 
and  colours  of  the  draperies  of  the  personages — and  of  all  the 
iciionsof  the  animate  and  the  rational  beings  represented  f 
Ifil  should  be  said  that  this  is  greatly  overstating  the  require¬ 
ments  on  his  sagacity  ;  for  that  very  many  of  these  particulars 
are  not  meant  to  he  allegorical,  that  the  author  has  not  pre¬ 
tended  to  put  any  moral  or  speculative  soul  within  a  great 
ponion  of  the  sensible  objects  represented  for  the  sake  of 
the  mere  completeness  and  verisimilitude  of  the  story ;  the 
ffider's  unfortunate  situation  is  not  at  all  mended.  He  now 
cannot  know,  probably  in  nine  instances  in  ten,  whether  the 
forms  presented  to  him  arc  mere  shadows  or  painted  shapes, 
meant  only  to  amuse,  in  passing,  his  eye  and  fancy,  or  veri- 
ublc  philo^sophers  and  moralists,  whom  it  becomes  him  to  ap¬ 
proach,  and  salute  with  deference  and  inquiry.  It  will  seem 
to  him  hardly  a  due  respect  to  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the 
writer  to  assume,  without  consideration,  that  this,  and  the 
otat,  and  that  ten  successive  images,  though  he  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  any  glimpse  of  the  interior  significance,  are  the  mere 
phy  of  poetry,  or  the  proprieties  or  embellishments  of  pic¬ 
ture.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
kuf  than  for  him  to  lie  gravely  detecting  a  hidden  sapience 
of  which  the  writer  himself,  the  creator  of  the  whole  affair, 
i^^er  dreamed.  I'hink  then  what  a  facile  and  enviable  task 
reader  has  on  his  hands.  He  has,  at  one  and  the  same 
he  pleases,  or  if  he  pleases  it  may  be  in  succession,  to 
contemplate  the  fable  in  its  palpable  and  foremost  quality  of 
^  complicated  scheme  of  action  and  scenery  ;  to  ascertain 
*hich  of  the  vast  multitude  of  particulars  great  and  small  are 
l^lcgorical,  and  which  are  not  ;  and  to  draw  out  in  a  precise 
form  the  respective  moral  significance  of  each  and  every  one 
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that  ho  has  niscovt*red  to  have  an  imnortnnt  secret  to  tell. 

evident  that  it  all  this,  or  sonictning  near  it,  is  not  done 
the  pretendivl  |>ur|>ose  of  allegorical  writing  is  not,  as  to  ib^ 
reader,  accomplished  ;  it  is  eijually'  evident  that  all  th^  ^ 
any  thing  near  it,  will  not  he  dotie  by  one  reader  in  ten  tboo« 
Sind;  ir  is  therefore  evident,  iinally,  that  extended  allegorr 
when  »  xeented  even  in  the  best  manner,  is,  at  least  com^! 
lively,  a  wretciied  misapplication  of  the  writer’s  talent  iiwi 
labour.— I'he  Fairy  U'leen  is  beyond  all  question  or  compiri. 
son,  the  grandest  work  in  this  department  ;  and  we  may  ip. 
peal  to  its  readers  whether  they  ever  think  of  studying  it  as  i 
system  of  moral  philosophy.  They  would  nhnost  all  confeis 
that  they  read  it  for  its  marvellous  adventures  and  exquisit: 
ilesrriptions ;  pleased,  undoubtedly  they  w  ill  rny,  and  perhapi 
profited,  by  the  moral  retlections  momentarily  presented  here 
and  ilu-ve  through  an  interval  of  the  imagery,  but  so  occupied 
and  satisfied  with  ihe  obvious  and  superficial  iiiagnilitence  of 
the  scent*,  as  rarely  to  thitik  of  any  attempt  at  tiigging  into 
the  precious  luiue^  reported  to  he  underneath.  Now  anu  then 
perhaps  they  are  visited  by  a  rather  ungracious  consciousness 
that  tin  y  are  not  obtaining  ail  that  the  work  might  yield  to 
them ;  tliat  they  are  even  failing  to  obtain  iluii  which  gnre 
commentators,  if  nut  the  author  himself,  may  fiavc  professedto 
r*  g.’.rd  as  the  ^l0^t  valuable  iliing  contained.  I'liey  are  perhips 
excited  to  a  sliglu  attempt  to  devclope  the  included  wisdom; 
but  ilicy  tind  that  this  breaks  the  fascination  of  the  ston, 
and  that,  besides,  there  is  something  in  every  stanza  to  bell.’ 
this  moral  inquest.  T  hey  are  uncertain  whether  the  object 
before  iliem  is  an  emblem  or  not,  or,  if  it  be,  what  it  means; 
they  rellcct,  in  excuse  for  flicir  indolence,  or  in  consolation 
fur  their  dulness,  that  they  can  learn  morality  with  much  more 
precision  at  all  events  elsewhere;  and  they  then  return  to  ibc 
mighty  pei  former,  in  a  disposition  to  give  him  all  due  credit 
as  a  [ihilosoplier,  but  confessing  that  it  is  not  for  bis  lectures 
but  bis  magic  that  they  attend  him. 

If  such  be  the  iiicthcacy,  for  moral  instruction,  of  allegory 
in  the  most  perfr  ct  state  of  execution  it  is  ever  likely  to  alitini 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  it  as  exemplified 
ill  a  numerous  tribe  of  clumsy  performances  ;  excepting  in¬ 
deed  that  in  such  performances  it  is  often  much  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  as  to  its  interior  import,  than  it  is  in  the  Ftirj 
i^ueen,  and  than  it  would  be  in  any  work  of  that  high  rm 
of  gi'uius;  from  this  plain  cause,  that  men  of  little  genius  or 
none  are  not  masters  of  refined  analogies  and  remote  relations* 
A  mind  of  Spenser’s  kindred,  perceives  so  many  relations 
ival  while  not  grossly  palpable,  between  moral  truth  and  tbr 
ii.alerial  world,  as  to  be  able  to  invest  that  truth,  when 
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They  are  unavoidably  brought  in  contrast  with  the  old  fa?0Q/ 
rite,  and  the  consequence  is  easily  foreseen; — so  easily  that 
we  exceedingly  wonder  it  does  not  deter  all  attempts  at  imita. 
tion.  We  tliink  a  little  rellection  would  surely  have  conviiiced 
tile  well-meaning  w  riter  of  the  work  before  us,  that  if  he  hid 
serious  instructions  to  impart  on  different  topics  of  religion 
from  those  exhibited  in  so  lively  a  manner  in  the  Pilgnni*i 
Progress,  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  offer  them  in  a  plila 
didactic  form  than  in  a  bumble  imitation  of  that  work.  The 
imitation  is  not  merely  of  that  general  kind,  unavoidable  io 
pursuing  the  figure  of  a  spiritual  pilgrimage.  It  is  quite  in. 
tcntioiial  and  particular.  There  are  the  author^  dreaming,  the 
City  of  Destruction,  Kvangelist,  the  VV'icket  Gate,  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  the  Castle  of  Giant  Despair,  (now  descend^ 
\vc  are  informed,  by  inheritance  to  giant  infidelity),  the  house 
of  the  Interpreter,  tlie  Delectable  Mountains,  ike.  ike.  &c.  We 
cannot  enumeran!  these  designations,  so  familiar  to  the  readen 
of  “  C'liristian’s”  famous  adventures,  without  rejieuting  the 
expression  of  our  astoni>hment,  that  any  per>on  can  have  ex* 
peeled,  in  forcing  these  particulars  into  a  new  position  and 
application,  to  pieservc  for  tliem  any  thing  iik«:  tliai  iiitemt 
wliich  tlu'v  have  so  often  excited  in  their  original  piaces.  And 
if  tl»e  writer  ilid  not  t‘Apecl  this,  he  ought  to  have  considered 
that  old  friends  retidercd  unacceptable,  are  ten  times  more  un* 
welcome  than  perfect  strangers. 

it  must  not  he  inferred  Ironi  this  servility  of  imitation  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  invention  displ.iyed  in  the  work.  There 
are  a  consider.ihkMiumher  of  new  emblematical  spectacles; 
and  our  itnpiTssion  of  the  commendable  intention  of  the  wiiter 
is  so  stroivg,  tliat  we  should  he  \ery  glad  to  be  able  to  say  ibif 
the  element/,  and  the  eonstructfon  of  these  emblems  are  ac- 
coiding  loiliosr*  laws  which  must  continue,  in  spite  of  thebe- 
nevoleiire  of  en:  isin,  to  tyrannize  over  the  art  of  writing. 
'The  iidjii  Jgennem  iceunling  to  those  laws,  we  fear,  would  be, 
that  tfie  figurative  devices  are  constructevl  and  connected  with- 
out  much  ingenuity,  and  in  neglect  of  all  the  rules  of  con- 
gruity  and  proportion.  For  instance,  the  She[)herds  (repre¬ 
senting  Christian  ministers)  arc  summoned,  by  blast  of  irumfvt, 
to  come  instantly  in  arms,  and  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  to  the  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Heveiation — why  ? — be¬ 
cause  a  volcano,  (the  French  Revolution)  has  opened  on  the 
nearest  h.iul  heyoiid  the  sea.  VV'^e  need  not  give  any  other 
example.  A  loial  want  of  perception  with  respect  to  figu« 
iiiive  consistency  is  apparent  throughout  the  performauce. 
Some  of  the  emblematical  contrivances  are  puerile  and 
some  are  monstrous.  Some  of  them  are  of  such  perfectly 
obvious  conception,  that  they  hardly  throw  the  grace  of  i 
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fijurf  over  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  some  are  of 
luch  uncouth  invention  that  the  idea  is  absolutely  concealed 
ind  lost  in  them.  The  story  is  composed  of  such  materials, 
that  uken  literally  as  a  descriptive  narrative  it  has  little  rc- 
ifmblance  to  any  real  or  possible  series  of  facts  and  situations. 
Even  the  conversation  parts,  which  might  have  been  plainly 
doctrinal,  have  a  certain  sort  of  Bgurative  crudeness  which 
renders  them  almost  as  defectively  instructive  as  the  allegories ; 
ind  the  large  portions  of  scripture  forced  in,arcoficn  rendered 
IS  little  signiHcant  as  divine  language  can  be  made  to  appear, 
bv  iheaukward  connexion,  and  in  places  where  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  very  specitic  doctrine  for  them  to  establish  or 
illustrate. 

The  work  furnishes  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  a  man's  too  readily  attributing  to  his  mind  the  cha- 
meleotrs  faculty  of  looking  uistinctlv  in  two  directions  at  the 
lime  moment.  He  unwittingly  undertakes  to  carry  on  two 
concerns,  of  very  different  natures,  but  which  are  to  be 
constantly  advancing  in  a  parallel  progress,  and  though  dis* 
tinct,  are  at  every  instant  to  correspond  in  a  refined  conformity, 
and  as  it  were,  reflect  each  other  in  perfect  analogy.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  he  can  attend  to  only  one  of  them  at  once ;  and 
while  that  is  elaborating  the  other  falls  into  utter  confusion  : 
thus  there  is  on  the  one  side  an  incongruous  scries  of  pictured 
representations,  and  on  the  other  a  crude  ineffective  course 
of  thinking.  How  much  better  w'ould  have  been  a  short,  plain, 
direct  illustration  of  those  evangelical  sentiments,  and  those 
points  of  painful  or  happy  Christian  experience,  which  have 
evidently  so  deeply  interested  the  writer’s  mind.  It  is  the 
'irying  experience  of  a  renovated  spirit  that  is  chiefly  intended 
to  be  shadowed  out,  with  an  acconipanyitig  train  of  consola- 
toiy  and  cautionary  instructions. 

It  is  evident  that  no  extracts  of  a  length  to  he  admitted 
within  very  narrow  limits  can  give  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  conduct  of  a  protracted  story;  and  if  the  critic’s  candour 
h  questioned,  it  may  always  be  denied  that  tlicy  give  any 
<^®|)etent  specimen  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
T'o  us  the  two  or  three  following  passages  appear  to  he  as  fair 
••mples  as  could  he  transcribed  in  so  small  a  space. 

At  the  residence  of  the  interpreter  the  young  oilgrim  is  of 
t^urse  to  be  shewn  a  variety  of  emblems.  They  therefore  walk 
®®tinto  the  ^pleasure  grounds^  and  the  very  first  deject  they 
will  shew  how  correctly  they  arc  so  denominated. 

*Aiiliey  were  walking  and  conversing  together,  on  a  sudden  the  interpre* 
^called  to  him  to  draw  back.  Theophilui  started,  and  looking  up  beheld 
icrpcnt  preparing  to  dart  upon  him  from  a  tree.  No  looner  had  he 
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c€captd  from  the  threatened  destruction,  than  a  young  lamb,  which  1^ 
strayed  from  its  fold,  became  the  victim  of  the  serpent’s  cruel  fangs. 

*  /nUr/.rtUt\  What  seest  thou  Theophilus  ? 

‘  Thn,  Good  Intel  pi  cter,  would  that  what  T  now  see  and  feel,  Icf^i 
always  have  Kdoie  mine  eyes ;  but  please,  Sir,  to  explain  to  me  the  full 
im|>ort  of  this  emblem. 

*  Inter,  Didst  thou  obierve  that  deceitful  enemy  of  every  creature,  lyi## 
in  wait  to  surprize  his  unhappy  victim  ?  Didst  thou  note  the  fuscitutisg 
power  of  his  fiety  eye,  tlie  stu\H‘fying  effects  of  his  offensive  and  poiioooii 
tieaih  ?  Didst  tliou  perceive  his  double  tongue,  and  the  )K)ison  uixkrkii 
lips  ?  Didst  thou  mark  w  ell  his  winding  and  crooked  motion  ?  And  above 
nil,  didst  thou  observe  tlie  horror  which  seized  the  poor  lamb,  when  k 
felt  the  serpent’s  sting.  Never  forget  those  convulsions  which  shook  ki 
w  hole  frame,  that  swelling  ot  every  limb,  and  that  starting  of  the 
balls  from  their  sockets.  Poor  lamb  !  It  is  too  late  to  give  thee  relief,  aod 
to  pour  into  thy  wound  that  oil  of  gladness  which  is  the  only  antedote  to 
the  venom  of  death  !  Theophilus,  here  is  the  true  picture  of  sin,  and  of 
its  frightful  author !  It  stupefies,  it  encircles,  it  agonizes  its  victim,  world 
without  end!’  p.  51. 

An  emblem  of  similar  import,  seen  in  another  place,  excites 
ft  surmise  that  the  author  is  not  less  acquainted  witn  Gullivcfi 
Travels  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

*  His  friendly  host  w  ould  conduct  him  to  a  spot  of  ground  where  be 
might  witness  the  mannci  in  which  pilgrims  are  beguiled,  circumvetted, 
and  spoiled  by  the  ruler  of  this  world.  So  he  shewed  him  a  pilgrim  wbo 
had  fallen  into  the  tenj  tation  and  the  snare^  and  had  erred  from  the  fditk, 

*  Now,  as  the  unhappy  man  was  fallen  asleep  in  carnal  security,  behold, 
the  unseen  disposers  of  thecevrseof  this  world  drew  near,  and  began  to 
weave  the  snare  of  worldly  connexions  and  fascinations.  They  rivettfd 
him  to  the  earth  with  sundry  subtle  and  interw’ovcn  threads,  which  hb 
eye  did  not  discern  (notwithstanding  that  he  had  tlie  advantage  ofbcinjj 
asleep.)  In  the  mean  time  they  fanned  him  with  the  fan  ot  prosperity, 
lest  he  should  awake,  and  call  u{)on  tlie  Breaker  of  spells.  Having  coo- 
plctcly  entangled  the  poor  man,  they  left  him  ;  and  1  saw  that  be 
sentiy  awaked,  and  attempted  to  rise  and  proceed  on  his  journey, 
now  he  was  not  able  to  stir  one  of  his  limbs,  nor  yet  to  discover  the  sub¬ 
tle  chain  by  which  he  was  confined  to  the  earth.  So  after  a  few  vain 
ineffectual  suuggles,  he  fell  asleep  once  more. 

*  Now  I  saw  that  .»fter  a  short  time  the  poor  man  was  seized  by  the  ex* 
treme  toiments  of  dejith.  The  poisonous  web  in  which  he  was  entangled 
had  penetrated  like  a  cancer  to  his  vitals,  and  his  whole  body  was  tui^ 
black  to  the  sight,  end  offensive  to  the  smell;  and  he  prcK'Dtly  expired 
in  inexpressible  agonies,’  p.  1  1-7. 

We  will  make  ofdy  one  more  sliori  extract,  which  will  shew 
that  the  author  remembers  some  things  that  other  peopk 
forget. 

*  At  this  initant,  a  bright  star  appeared  in  the  East,  an  Evangrf^ 
taking  Theophilus  by  the  hand,  invited  all  who  were  present  to  follow  hi* 

the  Tree  of  Litc;  and  to  take  of  the  water  of  Uje  freely.  So  the  cfl** 
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poy  of  believer*  fallowed  him  ;  and  he  led  them  to  where  the  star  ip< 
peirtd.  Then  did  tlicy  pass  through  several  retired  street*  in  the  city 
(of  Vanity)  where  sojourned,  in  ^hite  but  humble  habitations,  without 
pinJe  or  ostenution,  the  faithful  servants  of  the  King.  Before  tlieir 
were  fair  and  fruitful  trees,  overshadowing  a  little  stream,  clear  at 
ciyful ;  by  the  side  of  which  they  ascended  a  mounuin  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  city.  On  this  mountain  stood  a  venerable  edi(ice»  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  King  of  the  celestial  city  ;  and  hard  by  flourished  that  beauti¬ 
ful  and  glorious  tree,  the  Tree  of  the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  nun^ 
the  Tree  of  the  Fulness  of  Grace,  the  Tree  of  Evangelical  Liberty. 
Under  tlie  shade  of  this  delightful  tree,  by  the  side  of  tlie  Water  of  Life, 
was  there  a  throne,  and  he  that  sat  on  it  was  called  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  now  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
vrart  and  infirmities.  A  cloud  rested  upon  his  dim  eyes,  which  were 
lifted  up  in  humble  resignation  to  the  throne  of  glory.  His  countenance 
was  deeply  furrowed  with  sorrow ;  yet  ever  and  anon,  he  would  stretch 
out  his  arms  over  the  city,  and  cry  out,  /  j/aml  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gesficl.  Mu  little  children^  love  one  another.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  cin- 
dleitick  with  a  light  that  seemed  about  to  expire,  which  with  all  his  re¬ 
maining  powers  he  grasped,  and  preserved  from  falling.  On  his  right, 
be  was  supported  by  a  counsellor  who  held  the  book  of  life  in  hit  hand, 
liftiagit  up  in  the  sight  of  all  kindreds,  tongues,  nations,  and  people.  On 
his  left,  another  counsellor  was  testifying  Christian  principles  the  only  basis 
of  chnstian  virtues ;  deliverance  to  the  caMtves,  and  liberty  to  them  that  are 
kndjeJ.*  p.  135. 

It  will  perhaps  !)c  thought  tliat  even  a  considerably  smaller 
portion  of  extract  would  have  sufficed  for  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  hook,  when  we  mention  some  of  the 
names  of  the  people  introduced,  ill  person  or  hy  reference, 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  the  cliief  of  them  arc  Ladies 
Pleasure,  Intemperance,  and  Doubting  ;  Sir  Worldly-confor- 
mity ;  Messrs.  Carnal-mind,  Love-the-world,  Dread  of-Sin- 
gularity,  Kvil-habii,  Hate- good,  Fear-of-man,  Scoffer,  Pro¬ 
fane,  Lukewarm  and  Judgement;  prisoners,  Self-sufficiency, 
iylf-deceivcr,and  Bond-will,  fraudulently  passing  by  the  name 
of  Free-will  ;  and  Shepherds,  Experience,  Heavenly-mind> 
howly-mind.  Watchful,  Hireling,  and  Short-sight. 


Art.  \ill,  Mr,  BeUham^s  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Ooctdnc con¬ 
cerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 

(Concluded  from  p.  164.) 

JN  onr  last  number  we  made  some  observations  on  our 
ainhor’s  assumed  principles,  and  his  canons  of  inquiry. 
Some  of  these  remain  to  be  noticed  before  we  proceed  to  our 
Proposed  remarks  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  work,  and 
^merits  of  the  coniroversy.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
•<lmonitiont  which  Mr.  Bclsham  is  careful  to  impress  on  all 
approach  the  present  subject. 

VOL.  IX.  2  B 
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*  Impartial  and  siocei^  inquirers  after  truth  mutt  be  particularly  ottk£r 
pard  against  whut  it  called  the  niiturnl  ttgntfcatiim  of  words  and  phram. 
The  counexiim  between  words  and  ideas  is  perfectly  arbitrary  ;  to  that 
natural  tense  to  any  person,  meant  nothing  more  than  the  sense  in  vhi6 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  underttnnd  it.  But  it  is  eery  postihlt^  that  bri 
who  lived  two  thousand  yo  trs  ago  might  annex  very  different  ideii  todR 
•tfime  w'ords  and  phrases;  to  that  the  sense  which  appears  most foreigB n 
ut,  might  be  roost  natural  to  them.*  (p*^-.) 

If  however,  vve  an!  to  guard  against  what  is  here  called  tbe 
*  natural  signification  of  words  and  phrases,*  we  ought  to  he 
equally  watchful  against  what  may  be  called  an  unnatural  si^. 
nilication  of  them.  All  wonU,  used  as  they  ought  to  be,  are 
either  natural  or  figurative  signs  of  ideas;  but  the  use  of  Ua. 
guage  is  uliogciher  perverted  when  these  signs  are  unuatuni: 
and  wlietber  ^Ir.  IWlsham,  in  order  to  avoid  consequences  d^ 
‘stnictive  of  his  theory,  docs  not  very  fiec|ucnily  betake  himself 
to  this  intcrdicteil  refuge,  the  impartial  reader  of  his  work  will 
judge  for  jiiinself.  li  is  true  that  the  ‘  connexion  be-  | 

tvveen  words  and  ideas  is  perfectly  arbitrary  but  it  is  also  no 

'less  true,  that  when  the  connexion  is  formed  by  a  writer,  bb 
interpreter  is  net  to  cliaim  it  away,  at  pleasure,  in  order  in 
avoid  a  disagreeable  cousequeiiee.  Again,  it  is  ‘  very  poxiible* 
no  doubt,  that  men  living  in  distant  periods  of  time  *  migk 
aunex  very  ditferent  ideas  to  the  same  words  and  phrases;' 
hut  is  it  not  also  ‘  very  possible’  for  a  modern  ‘  Uuilariin’ 
to  annex  ‘  ideas  to  the  same  words  and  phrases’  very  ‘  different' 
from  those  which  were  annexed  to  them  by  the  sacred  wriienl' 
If  words  are  so  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  tbe  connexion  between 
them  and  ideas  is  so  uncertain,  wc  should  act  wisely  in  de¬ 
voting  a  proporiionably  greater  share  of  our  attention  le 
things  ;  iliatis,  to  the  ideas  themselves  which  are  conqiatiblcoc 
incompatible  with  first  principles  ;  and  most  earnestly  would  we 
counsel  this  mistaken  w  riter,  tliat,  instead  of  confiding  in  pby« 
sical  analogies  which  have  no  pertineiu-.y  to  the  subject  is 
question,  he  would  learn  to  treat  wiili  more  regard  thou 
great  realities  which  we  alluded  to  before, — conscience,  Uw, 
justice  and  mercy,  realities  wliieli  arc  far  Irom  depending  on 
the  caprice  and  versatility  of  language,  and  which  are  ai 
permanent  as  they  are  appropriate. 

'rills  author  la\  s  down,  as  one  of  his  canons,  that,  ‘  in  ex¬ 
amining  tlie  validity  of  ail  argument  from  scripture,  the  fit< 
iiiiUnry  »s,  w hcilier  the  text  be  genuine.’  (p.  *1.)  On  this  wt 
rental  Iv  ;  il  the  canon  of  scripture  he  left  to  the  decision 
conirovrriisls,  who  have  a  specific  end  to  answer  by  proiiouo^ 
cing  a  text  ^eininie  or  spurious,  wliat  probability  is  thereof 
an  niic\ceptioiiai>le  canon  being  ever  e^'iablisheO  ?  Surel)’ tl 
is  a  much  more  iair  aud  a  more  rational  process,  to  asceruiif 
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from  appropriate  evidence  the  canonical  antbority  of  the  Nei^ 
Tfstaineni,  without  any  Reference  to  particular  controversies  ; 

I  which  nothing  will  remain,  hut  to  settle  the  true  im- 
i  port  of  the  text  and  the  correctness  of  its  {i|>plication.  If  neither 
ilif  various  editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Beza,  FIzivir, — of 
Wtlton»  Mills,  Wetstoin,  Bengeliusund  (yrieshach, — if  neither 
ihf»e,  or  any  edition  extant  will  serve  their  purpose,  let  the 
f^iiiisiis  honestly  come  forward,  and  publish  a  Greek 
fihtion  of  the  Now  Testament,  retaining  only  those  texts  to 
I  a  decisive  appeal  may  he  made  in  point  of  di\  ine  au. 
i  ihoritv.  Without  more  evasion,  let  them  distinctly  state 
whether  they  deem  any  parts  of  Scripture  intitled  to  this 
Kimourwhle  distinction,  and,  if  so,  let  them  draw  the  discrimi.  ' 
Mine  line.  We  may  then,  too,  have  some  means  of  judging 
;  wnai  advantage  this  labour  will  be  to  their  cause.  Any  other 
Bdhud  leaves  the  first  principles  of  scriptural  evidence  un¬ 
certain;  and  every  controverted  subject  opens  a  wide  avenue 
to  en«i|e<;s  disputes  about  what  is  authoritative  and  what  is 
not.  Who  wouUl  attempt  to  purchase  by  weight  or  measure, 
while  the  stiuulard  between  the  parlies  remained  unfixed  ?  As 

Ito  the  ijr/iV  Itcdones^  they  are  hut  as  the  small  dust  upon  the 
balance,  compareil  with  the  substantial  truths  on  which  alt 
copies  of  note  and  credit  are  agreed.  TIh‘  Anli-Sot  inians  as- 
I  wrcdly  have  nothing  to  fear,  Irom  au  appeal  to  real  science, 

[  a  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  Sophists,  from  ‘  philoso- 
j  phy  and  vain  deceit,’  anci  ‘  science  jalstly  so  called.’  Heal 

Ixience  never  can  be  inconsistent  with  revealed  truth  ;  but  it  is 
»  humiliating  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  speculating  nu  n, 
when  ihey  tiiscourse  on  inoraU  and  religion,  deni  in  little 
i  the  than  unfounded  assumptiijns  and  idle  conjectures. — Mr. 

B.  further  observes ; 


*  It  ought  by  all  means  to  be  remembered,  that  profound  learning  and 
JWie  metaphysical  subidry  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  settle  t’lc  im* 
pwtaa  question  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  d'he  inquiry  ii  into  a 
pm  r^ier  vf  fact^  which  is  to  be  determined  like  any  other  fact  by  itt 
qecilc  evidence,  the  evidence  of  yk/oiv  ynequivocaJ  letUmttny  ;  for  judg* 
^  of  which,  no  other  quaiilkations  are  requisite,  than  a  sound  under- 
and  an  honeU  mind.  Who  can  believe  that  the  decision  ot  the 
question  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  God,  and  the  creator 
^governor  of  the  world,  depends  upon  a  critical  know  lodge  of  too 
of  the  Greek  Article?  With  equal  reason  might  it  be  mainuined, 
person  can  know  any  thing  of  the  History  of  (irecce,  who  is  not 
in  the  metres  of  the  Greek  dramatic  writers.*  (p.  5.) 

is  willingly  allowed  that  learning  and  acuteness  are  not 
*^5*sary  to  settle  tuis  impuRaut  subject,  except  iii  »u  far  as 
assist  in  detecting  sophistry  and  in  setting  the  true  state 
question  ia  a  fair  light.  'I'he  inquiry,  indeed^  is  to  be 
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determined  by  its  specific  evidence ;  but  few,  notwitlistiixl. 
ing,  can  instantly  agree  as  to  what  eridence  is  decidedly 
specific  in  the  case,  and  fewer  still  can  coincide  with  our  author 
when  he  speaks  of  it  as  ‘a  plain  matter  of  fact.*  There  trei 
thousand  other  questions  respecting  *  niatfer  of  fact,*  vihich 
are  by  no  means  *  plain.*  ‘  It  is  a  fact,*  for  exanqile,  that  the 
human  mind  is  cither  itnmatetial  or  material;  Mr.  Relsham 
decides  for  the  latter,  but  where  is  his  ‘  plain  unequivocal  testi¬ 
mony*  for  that  decision  ?  It  is  a  ‘  fact,’  that  the  conception 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  was  either  miraculous  or  after  the 
common  course  of  nature;  Mr.  Btdshnm  pronounces  the  latter 
to  be  the  case,  but  is  the  judgement  founded  ou  ‘  a  plain  un¬ 
equivocal  testimony  f'  It  is  a  ‘fact,*  that  the  Logos  existed 
before  Abraham,  or  he  did  not  ;  Mr.  Bel  sham  asserts  the 
latter,  but  does  he  support  his  assertion  by  ‘  a  plain  une- 
qui\ oeal  testimony  ?  Were  this  the  question,  Whether 
had  a  human  body  aiu!  mind,  or  appe  ared  as  a  man  among 
men,  Wn  observation  would  he  adiuissilile,  for  it  would  relate 
to  ‘  a  plain  matter  of  fact hut  this  we  repeat  over  and  over 
again  is  not  the  true  slate  of  the  question  ;  it  is  no  part  of  ibe 
dispute,  because  ilie  atliiinalive  is  conceded  on  both  sides. 
In  our  apprehension,  the  point  at  i.ssue  between  the  Trini¬ 
tarians  and  the  Antitriniiarians,  respecting  the  Person  of 
Christ,  is  this,  Wlieiher  the  snnrcnie  Being,  whose  existence, 
it  is  demonstrable,  is  essentially  dilVerent  from  every  other, 
and  whose  mode  of  existence  jnufj  he  so,  for  anght  that  ret- 
son  can  allcdge  to  the  contrary, —  that  Being  whose  energiesof 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness  unfolded  themselves  in  the  work 
of  creation,  beginning  with  a  rude  chaotic  mass,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  innumerable  forms  of  orticr  and  beauty,  regularity 
of  o|>eration  and  usetulness  of  result, — whether 
Being,  in  some  wonderfully  mysterious  manner,  aniannernot 
less  mysterious  than  creation  itself,  united  himself  to  hunun 
nature,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  reference  to 
the  moral  world  ?  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  out  of  nothing 
he  produced  a  chaos  ‘  without  form  and  void,*  and  thatfroo 
this  chaos  he  educed  unspeakable  grandeur  and  beauty,  ® 
order  to  manifest  the  glory  of  his  perfections,  and  to  coo* 
municate  his  goodness  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself. 
then  we  ask  should  it  be  thought  incredible  or  improbable, 
that  iht  moral  order  of  things,  to  which  the  physical  if  i*'®' 
iiitely  subservient,  should  originate  in  the  predestined  assump¬ 
tion  of  human  nature, — and  that  this  took  place  at  the  fuln«** 
of  lime  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  concluded  of  this,  * 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakneff 
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Coil  is  stronger  than  men  The  nature  and  perfection* 
of  Deity,  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  genera¬ 
tion  anil  growth  of  animals  and  plants,  the  formation  of  mi¬ 
neral  substances, — arc  full  of  mysteries,  and  is  it  to  bo  ex- 
pecietl  that  the  moral  world,  so  much  less  within  the  sphere 
of  sensible  observation  and  experiment,  should  be  grossly 
inJ  palpably  plain  ? 

It  IS  not  true,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  maintain,  as  their  opponents 
irc  anxious  to  insinuate,  (we  do  not  pretend  to  assign  the 
motive)  that  God  was  converted  into  man,  or  th.it  the  liuina- 
nitv  oi  Christ  is  God.  It  is  not  true  that  they  hold  that  any 
ckifigc  whatever  took  place  in  the  Godhead,  on  the  assump- 
lion  of  our  nature.  They  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant  us  to- 
suppose  it  possible.  But  they  do  maintain,  as  a  grand  and 
glorious  truth,  a  truth  calculated  to  satisfy  the  largest  desires, 
le  most  importunate  cravings  of  the  mind,  to  shed  the  most 
cibilirating  light  on  the  laws  and  satictions,  the  justice  and 
government  of  God,  and  their  consistency  witli  the  exercise 
of  liis  pardoning  and  purifying  mercy, — that  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Jesus  was  so  assumed  by  a  modal  distinction  of  deity, 
(which  distinction,  no  terms  in  any  language  of  mortals  is 
adequate  to  express,)  that  it  had  no  personal  existence  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  assumption.  Human  languages  are  formed 
on  physical  analogies,  but  here  an  exact  analogy  cannot,  it 
is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  found  to  convey  the 
ideas  intended.  Here,  ditTcrent  expressions  are  used  in  seve¬ 
ral  connections,  or  else  recourse  must  be  had  to  circumlocu- 
tor}’ explanations ;  which,  after  all,  to  a  mere  verbalist,  or  a 
cavilling  objector,  must  unavoidably  leave  much  room  for 
petty  criticism.  Whether  the  terms  Form,  Sou,  Word,  NV'is- 
dom,  Power,  Subsistence,  Person,  or  any  other,  be  adopted 
out  of  human  vocabularies,  in  order  to  express  that  modal 
distinction  in  deity  by  which  the  human  itaiurc  was  assumed  ; 
•till  the  reality  intended  cannot  rationally  be  expected  to  be 
adequately  designated  by  wortls  and  phrases  originally  formed 
to  convey  ideas  so  essentially  ditTerciu. 

Of  ih|g  inadequacy  of  language  to  define,  or  even  to 
describe  supernatural  realities,  many  of  the  Aniitrinitarians, 
l*oth  ancient  and  modern,  have  taken  a  disingenuous  advan* 
I’his  also  is  the  frequent  practice  of  sceptics  and  in- 
fidels,  in  their  allusions  to  tlie  phraseology  of  scripture.  But 
jll  such  men,  and  especially  those  who  wish  to  retain  the 
Christian  name,  must  be  either  pitied  or  blamed;  becatisCf 
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if  they  are  free  from  iamentablc  ignorance,  they  are 
able  with  criminal  perversity.  Whether  the  language  of  o«r 
author  he  not  too  often  tinged,  we  may  say,  strongly  tingH 
with  this  species  of  pollution,  let  the  Christum  reader  jutW 
for  himself. 

*  The  incarceration  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  in  the  body  of  a  hdp. 
\csBt  fouling  infant,  i*  a  fact,  the  credit  of  which  must  rest,  I  ke  that ^ 
dl  other  facts,  not  upon  grammatical  siibtilties,  but  upon  evidence  direct, 
presumptive,  or  circumstantial,  upon  the  validity  of  which  every  penoooi 
common  sense  is  competent  to  decide.*  p.  6, 

In  uhat  an  awful  state  t>f  ohduratc  impiety  must  the  mind 
of  that  man  be,  who  could  pen  such  a  paragraph  as  thii! 
^rh*’  sentiment,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  an  infidel,  hut  for  the 
credit  of  our  nature,  we  hope  that  the  bail  eminence  of  being 
able  to  express  it  v\ it h  the  same  degree  of  coarse  and  viilgur 
levity,  belongs  to  Mr.  Ikdsham.  With  equal  justice  might 
a  malignant  spirit,  (if,  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  going 
to  allude,  .sjririts  there  were  who  had  rendered  themsclvn 
vile)  deride  sncli  my.stenoiis  ^impositions  as  these, — that  the 
hidden  energies  of  the  Omnipoieiit,  operating  in  the  fir>t 
dark  and  formless  embryo,  would,  in  a  very  short  lime,  de- 
velope  themse.ves  in  a  bright  and  beauteous  universe,  that 
shouid  contmne  ihrongh  revolving  ages  pregnant  with  inte¬ 
resting  v\o  ideis  and  glorious  benevolence — that  the  same 
energies  would  shorlly,  through  the  medium  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  ineir  matter,  shew  themselves  in  an  organic  form 
of  astonishing  inechnnism  and  admirable  symmetry,  as  llte 
lord  of  a  terraqueous  globe,  the.  organ  also  of  an  intellect, 
of  I  lowris  and  passion'^,  capable  of  ilignity,  of  happiness  or 
misery  beyond  description — thaJt  these  energies,  also,  would 
fix  upon  an  in«'ignihe:iHt  pari  of  tlie  same  created  form,  and 
cause  It  to  cvolvt?  itself  into  a  siriiclvire  resembling  the  other, 
with  diversiiit  s,  liovvcvi  r,  full  of  wisdom  and  design — ib»l 
the  same  onmipotent  energies,  moreover,  would,  by  a  myste¬ 
rious  law,  fix  on  a  recondite  particle,  as  a  phy. steal  rallying 
point,  in  perpetual  succession,  and  produce  a  race  of  huntian 
beings  of  ditlcrent  sexes,  with  an  exact  adjustment  of  ou- 
merical  proportion  of  each — that,  finallv,  when  nil  these  bo- 
die.s  siiotiid  be  reduced  to  their  primordial  inert  particlei, 
these  divine  energies  would  assume  some  physical  poinlf, 
around  which  other  subtile  atoms  would  instantly  rally,  un¬ 
folding  theins(‘|\es  into  as  many  forms  as  existed  before,  but 
far  more  splendid  and  perinanciit,  us  suited  to  a  corres|>onding 
cxaltcii  Slate  of  I'nii  gs,  and  possessing  so  much  of  comp** 
raiivc  iiieiitily,  (.m  iJentity  of  moral  use)  as  to  justify  tneir 
being  called  resuscitated  bodies.  Had  these  facts  been  an* 
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oounced  to  the  malignant  spirit  we  have  supposed,  he 
ntjald  Have  lauglied  them  to  scorn  as  incredible  fables ;  and 
rti  iHev  are  facts  acknowledged,  we  presume,  by  modern 
“Unitarians,”  though,  a /?non,  not  more  credible  than  what 
the  Trinitarians  consider  as  a  fact  atte.sted  by  various  repre- 
jentaiions  in  the  New  Testament ;  a  fact  at  once  mysterious 
^  10  xUc  modus  opera ndij  interesting  above  all  comparison  to 
ren  Huinan  being,  and  infinitely  glorious  in  its  consetpiences. 
This  fact  implies,  that  a  particle  of  material  nature  is  assumed, 
IS  the  clement  evolved  by  the  animal  principle, — that  both  are 
imfolded  by  a  rational  more  interior  principle, — and  that  for 
rfisons  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent,  all  are  expanded  by  the 
indttvlling  energy  of  the  ilivine  Word,  or  Wisdom,  or  I’ower, 
or  Son  of  God,  for  manifesting  the  glories  of  his  nature,  his 
rrlitioiis  and  perfections,  to  a  degree  far  more  transcen* 
dent  and  suhiime  than  any  other  process  in  the  universe, 
^“jch  are  the  characters  of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
boman,  it  is  maintained  by  some,  as  implied  in  scriptural 
declarations  and  their  uses;  and  such  the  supernatural  union 
ijlttisting  between  these  natures,  the  one  assuming  and  the 
other  assumed,  though  in  themselves  abstractedly  considered 
objects  infinitely  dissimilar,  that  the  humanity  has  no  personal 
existence,  hut  the  modal  subsistence  of  Jehovah,  which,  as 
before  observed,  is  variously  expressed;  and  that  this  divine 
subsistence  has  neither  devedopement  nor  exercise  in  redeem¬ 
ing  men  from  sin  and  misery,  but  by  the  humanity  as  its 
organ.  So  that  Jesus,  it  is  maititaiued,  is  the  organic  medium 
of  the  divine  nature,  sui  generis^  in  a  way  essoutiully  ditTcrent 
from  every  other  prophet.  In  and  throne h  this  medium,  the 
beky  displays  himself  to  the  enlightened  intelligent  universe, 
by  ihe  fullest  expansion  and  glory  of  which  the  human  na¬ 
ture  is  capable,  through  endless  ages.  Inadecpiate  as  may  be 
this  representation  of  the  subject,  as  indceil  every  verbal  one 
must  unavoidably  ever  be,  it  harmonizes,  wc  approliend,  with 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  New  'restainem,  without  having 
tfcourse  to  the  strained,  far-fetched,  and  unnatural  comments 
of  Socinianism.  It  fully  justifies  the  scriptural  application 
of  names  and  titles,  works  and  offices,  to  Jesus  Christ,  aiul 
strong  ascriptions  of  honour  and  praise  so  fretpiently  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  ;  instead  of  reducing  them,  as  the  Socinians 
effectually  do,  by  their  critical  alembic,  into  a  mere  caput 

^WUUiii. 

It  is  a  calumny  often  urged  by  these  ingenuous  persons, 
^  the  I'rinitarians  are  guilty  of  idolatry  in  worshipping 
Christ.  Now'  this  charge  can  have  no  appearance  of 
P^tneacy,  except  0!i  one  of  these  two  supp  ositions;  either 
^tJiere  is  no  personal  umoti. between  the  divine  and  human 
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natures,  whicli  is  to  bog  the* question  in  dispute;  or, thuiiie 
liuiuan  nature  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  wonhih 
which  is  peremptorily  denied.  The  consistent  Triaiunii 
does  not  worship  the  human  nature,  though  assumed  bt 
divine,  and  though  ‘  crowned  with  glory  and  honour*  loex. 
prcssible,  but  Him  to  whom  that  nature  is  hypostaticilh 
united,  and  who  is  discriminatively  identified  by  that  unioo 
Nor  does  he  present  religious  homa^^e  to  three  ultimiteob. 
jects,  when  he  adores  the  Father,  the  bon,  or  the  Holy  Spirit; 
hut  to  the  one  Ftcrnal  Existence,  who  has  revealed  hiWi 
under  iliese  personal  relations  ;  relations,  however,  which  it 
understood  to  be  essential  to  that  Eternal  Existence,  loj 
w  ithout  which  he  would  not  be  Jehovah.  Through  the  defect 
of  language  terms  of  analogical  relations  are  unavoidiblr 
employed  ;  hut  no  sentiment  is  admitted  which  implies  ur 
possible  cliange  in  deity,  and  much  less  is  it  supposed  thii 
these  expressions  of  personal  relations  are  intended  to  coud- 
tenance  the  absurd  notion  of  their  being  effects  of  power  and 
will. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  a  critical  know  ledge  of  the 
niceties  of  language  contributes  but  little  towards  an  accurate 
perception  of  celestial  truths.'*^  ‘  A  sound  understanding  and 
an  honest  mind*  are,  doubtless,  of  greater  moment ;  but  k 
is  not  easy  to  convince  any  man  that  his  understanding  is  not 
sound,  that  his  heart  is  not  honest  ;  and  many  will  suspect tbx 
llic  short  passage  last  (pioted  docs  not  proceed  from  sourccj 
(juite  so  respectable.  ‘  The  incarceration  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world  in  the  hotly  of  a  helpless  puling  infant.*  Whi: 
could  produce  this  profane  effusion,  but  strong  and  unrestraio* 
ed  prejudice  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry.  Tbt 
latttu*  of  these  marked  expressions  will  appear  to  most*  calm’ 
iiujuirers,  as  an  exuberant  ehullition  of  contempt  against  the 
doctrine  itself,  which  is  here  impiously  ridiculeu,  and  agiiiwt 
myriads  of  (  hrisiians  of  uiupiostioned  virtue,  talents,  learning, 
piety  and  integrity,  '^fhe  former  expression  indicates  eitbw 
a  want  of  knowledge  or  a  culpable  misrepresentation,  h 
conveys  to  most  readers,  and  to  all  in  its  plain  construction, 
that  the  CVe  ator  is  inclosed  or  circumscribed  by  llie  liunwii 
nature  of  Jesns,  as  a  man  is  by  the  walls  of  a  prison! 
possible  that  this  representation  can  jiroceed  from  a  mind  i»* 
biied  with  ilie  slightest  tincture  of  eaiuloiir  or  decency  ? 
I'rir.itaiian  wasexer  absurd  enough  to  entertain  fora  moUKO* 
the  sentiment  heie  imputid  to  the  whole  body?  Do  th^i 
when  iluy  with  rovi-rence  represent  the  Deity  as  assuming 
^hc  (ssential  principles  of  our  nature  for  the  purpose  of  cx* 
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them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  which  that  nature  is  capa* 
Ue,  and  of  illustrating  before  adoring  myriads,  the  harmony 
and  grandeur  of  divine  )>crfections  in  tlie  salvation  of  count* 
Ictf  multitudes  of  the  human  race, — do  they  deserve  to  be  out¬ 
raged  with  the  low  ribaldry  wc  have  quoted — a  mode  of  ex* 
presiloiiywe  w  ill  venture  to  say,  which  is  much  more  appropriate 
to  the  character  of  a  renegade,  than  a  Christian.  Mr.  Helshain 
ould  do  well  to  reconsider  what  he  has  written  with  ^  a  sound 
anderstandingand  an  honest  mind.’  In  truth  his  efforts  n>  cha* 
rseterize  ‘  the  Saviour  of  the  World,’  as  a  mere  proplier,  who 
has  delivered  to  ts  great  truths,  but  who  does  not  *save 
kii  people  from  their  sins,’  either  by  a  propitiation  or  by 
power,  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  should  diligently  labour  to 
sink  a  ship,  without  being  able  to  furnish  the  crew  with  even  a 
plank  for  their  escape;  or  that  of  one  who  should  aitompt  to  blowt 
op  a  citadel,  when  he  has  not  the  means  of  providing  a  cottage 
or  a  tent,  for  the  dislodged  garrison.  A  prophet  may  be  more 
or  less  influenced,  or  filled  with  a  divine  impulse,  but  this  does 
not  constitute  him  diflerent  from  other  men  in  his  original 
formation,  or  in  his  mode  of  subsistence  ;  and  consequently  he 
would  be  destitute  of  the  most  essential  requisite  of  *  a  saviour 
from  sill  and  misery.’  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  man, 
however  ‘  full" of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,’  however  endowed 
with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  with  graces,  energies,  and  mira¬ 
culous  gifts,  could  make  approximations,  even  the  smallest, 
towards  removing  the  diiiiculties  introduced  by  sin,  in  the  way 
of  our  happiness,  or  casting  any  light  on  the  character,  the 
government,  and  the  dispensations  or  God. 

We  are  now,  by  the  length  of  this  article,  reminded  of  our 
promise  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  general  controverted 
subject,  according  to  the  arrangement  into  wdiich  this  volume 
it  cast,  but  with  all  the  brevity  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
&nd  the  topics  will  admit.  This  inquiry,  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  consists  of  two  very  unequal  parts.  The  first,  which 
conducts  us  to  p.  446,  consists  of  a  selection  and  examination 
of  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  al¬ 
leged  in  favour  of  the  prc-cxistende,  the  original  dignity, 
power,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second,  which  it 
dispatched  in  eighty-four  pages,  contains  *  A  summary  view 
of  the  various  opinions  which  nave  been  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  argumeiits  for  and  objec- 
^ns  against  each.* 

That  *  the  Jews  expected  a  pre-existent  Messiah,’  is  tho 
fide  of  the  first  section,-  which  occupies  but  little  more  than 
one  page ;  and  the  argument  adduced  by  some  as  founded  on 
expectation,  is  repelled  in  these  words:  *  Trypho,  the 
in  bis  dialogue  with  Justine  Martyr,  early  in  the  second 
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century,  represenik  the  notion  of  the  pre-existence  andincirw 
nation  of  Jesus,  at  not  only  wonderful  but  silly:  and  he  r«« 
proRches  the  Chriitians  for  their  belief  in  the  niiraculout  coa« 
ception  of  Christ,  which  l»e  ridicules  as  a  fiction  equally  tb. 
furd  with  that  of  Jupiter  and  DanaeJ  (p.  11.)  Thus  Mr.  B. 
sides  xi'ith  the  rancorous  Jew  against  the  primitive  Chris, 
tians ! 

The  second  section,  about  douhle  the  size  of  the  former, 
notices  the  argument  for  the  pre-existence  from  ‘  ‘he  min. 
culous  conception  of  Jesus  Ciirist.’  This  argument  is  tri« 
umphantly  overthrown  liy  the  remark,  that  ‘  the  narrative  it. 
self  is  of  very  doubtful  authority  I’  For  ‘  the  Kbionite  Gospel 
of  Matiliew  and  the  Marcionite  Go>pcl  of  Luke,  did  not  coo* 
tain  these  accounts  I*  Besides,  ‘  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  would  no  more  infer  his  pre-existence,  than  the  miracu* 
Ions  formation  of  our  first  parents.’  And  thus  Mr.  H.  either 
artfully  or  ignorautly  changes  tiie  state  of  the  question,  from 
the  prc-exisliMice  of  him  who  assumed  Intman  nature  to  the 
pre-existence  of  the  human  nature  itseli  ! 

I'he  third  sretiou,  which  occupies  about  137  pagt^,  pres 
fesses  to  examine  tliose  ‘  texts  which  are  conceived  to  ei« 
press,  in  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  pre-exiit- 
enec.  of  J  ,‘siis  Christ.*  Out  of  tin-  many  ornaments  with  which 
this  large  apartment  is  furnished,  we  can  present  the  reader 
with  only  a  few,  by  way  of  specimen. 

•  Neither  the  history  nor  the  discourses  of  Christ,  nor  those  of  hii  Apol* 
ties,  for  thirty  years  after  his  ascension,  contain  the  leaat  hint  ol  his  prf. 
existent  st.itc  and  dignity.*  (p.  If*.)  ‘  They  (i.  e.  .Tohn  and  Paul},  nem 

dec'are  nor  hint  they  were  authorued  to  teach  any  new  doctrine  concemisi 
the  person  of  Christ ;  nor  do  they  lay  down  any  such  doctrine  to  be  re* 
ceivetl  as  an  ardcle  of  fdth*  (p.  18.^  ‘  In  the  Gospi'i  of  John  our  Lord 
•ometintes  uses  metaphors  of  the  most  obscure  and  offensive  kind.*  *  Aod 
Paul.  10  his  Epistles,  intr  >duces  many  harsh  and  uncommon  figuftt* 
*  'I'he  principal  a|>pt'.d  ie  to  the  Epi'iiles  to  the  Philippians  and  CoIIossiaol, 
which  are  figur.uivc  tivoughout  beyond  all  others  ;  and  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hehr»*ws,  the  author  of  w  hich  is  doubtful,  and  in  which  the  writer 
tnd  ipex  h'lmtetf  in  an  ingenious,  but  forced  and  fanciful  analogy,  bctweci 
the  M  osaic  institute  and  tiie  Christian  dis|>ensation.*  (pp.  18,  19.) 

‘The  is  the  wjn  Jesus  C’hrist,  by  whom  (fod  hath  spoket  to 

the  world,  the  te  siher  of  truth  and  righteousness.*  (p.  27  )  •  HeoCfi 

Rev.  XIX.  13,  he  is  called  the  Word  of  God  :  and,  1  John  i.  1,  the  Word 
of  Lite  ;  because  he  t.iught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life.*  (p.  29.)  ‘  Aid 
being  .1  profihe'  of  the  highest  order,  to  whom  the  divine  will  was 
revealed,  who  was  endued,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  with  miraculow 
powers,  aod  who  was  appotnted  Lord  and  King,  in  that  new  dispeossoi* 
which  he  was  authorised  to  introduce  to  supercede  the  Mosaic  coseaiifc 
be  is,  for  these  reasons,  in  ihc  well-known  phraseology  of  tlie  JewUb  s^ 
tures,  eotlUcd  to  be  Called  a  god^*  (p.  30.)  *  Jesus  is  the  ttv^aler  «  • 

ftUure  lift  by  a  resurrection  from  the  grave ;  and  this  beafcaJy  doctnDS  i 
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thr  l^rittnftai  mtons  of  innmction,  reformatloDy  and  comfort  to  mankind.* 
(p.  $$.)  •  He  waa  in  the  workl,  and  the  world  was  en/it^hientJ  by  him, 
pet  the  world  knew  him  not.*  ‘  With  aomc  ketuahon  I  ado]>t  the  method 
of  supplying  the  ellipsis  proposed  by  fiiy  learned  and  in|^entoui  friend  Dr. 
Carpenter.*  (p.  ^5.)  ‘  Mr.  Simjwon*s  own  translation  is  t  “  He  wit  I'o 

the  world,  and  the  world  was formedby  him,  yetthe  world  knew  him  not.** 
Which  he  paraphrases  thus  ;  “  He  was  publicly  convrrtant  with  men ; 
Buny  were  reformed  by  him  ;  and  he  imparted  the  best  means  of  renovat* 
inglhe  human  race,  yet  mankind  in  general  did  not  receive  him.*’  Mr. 
Cippe  give<  qaite  a  new  turn  to  the  passage.  He  translates  the  text  i— 
•*  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  w'orld  was  made  for  him.”  q.  d.  •*  He  was 
for  some  time  freely  and  publicly  romre  /^n/  among  his  countrymen,  preach* 
iog  the  word  of  C^d.**  But  though  he  has  brought  ahundani  evidence 
10  prove  that  with  a  genitive,  sometimes  expresses  the  final  cause,  1 
tevertlieless  feel  some  reluctance  to  understand  it  in  this  passage,  in  a  sense 
n  unusual*  (p.  36,  37.)  ‘  John  i.  15.  He  who  cometh  after  me  has 

got  before  me,  for  he  was  my  principal.*  (p.  3©.)  «  John  iii.  13.  He 
Di|rht  imagine  himselt  transported  into  heaven,  and  not  be  able  to  distin* 
rash  whether  what  he  saw  and  heard  was  visionary  or  real.  And  Mr. 
Pilmer  thought  that  wloen  Jesus  spoke  of  himself,  as  having  been  in  Hca- 
vrn,  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  divine  vision.*  *  Mr.  .lohn  Palnicr  was  a 
nun  of  abilities  and  learning,  and  an  erocelleni  scripture  critic.*  (p.  42.) 
*  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  early  Christian  sects  or  cccleiiattical 
writers  ever  heard  of  tltis  supposed  assumption  of  Christ  into  Heaven,  or 
net  attempted  to  explain  tlie  Evangelist's  phrases  by  that  hypothesis.*  f  p. 
45.)  ‘  It  is  a  fair  remark,  tliat  if  “  ascending  to  Heaven,*'  signifies 
hoiving  the  divine  counsels,  **  descending  from  Heaven,*'  may  stgmfy  not 
hovfing  them.  But  the  figure  is  preserved  if  the  person  spoken  of  as- 
CfiHls  to  learn  heavenly  truths,  and  descends  to  cammunicate  them.  Who 
is  in  Heaven,”  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican,  and  some  other  m.ana8cripti,  and 
is  at  least  of  r/eo/lr/W  authenticity.*  (p.  31.)  *  Matt.  xi.  27.  No  man 
kfoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father.*  q.  d.  ‘  No  one  krwwcih  tho  extent  of 
the  Son’s  but  the  Father.*  (p.  54.)  *  Jolin  vi.  62.  “  What 

sod  if  you  shall  see  the  son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?'*  Je* 
•as,  knowing  their  mean  and  secular  views,  resolved  to  release  himself 
from  these  selfish  and  unworthy  attendants  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  deli- 
ftri  a  discourse*  (ver.  33 — 62)  ‘  which  tl^ey  could  not  comprehend,  and 
the  design  of  which  was  to  shock  their  prejudices,  to  disgust  their  feelings, 
•nd  to  alienate  \htm  from  his  society.*  (p.57.)  ‘Ver.  35 — iO  Jesus 
BOW  confounds  and  perplexes  their  onderstandings  bv  speaking  of  himself 
pTionauy  as  the  promised  bread  from  Heaven.*  (p.  59.)  ‘  Ver.  43— 51. 

continues  to  assert  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  the  vivifying  power 
Bf  his  doctrine,  in  language  still  wore  offensive  and  U'Ufstelligihde  to  the 
iBuluiude.*  (p.  61.)  ‘  Jesus,  knowing  their  mean  and  si'cular  motives, 

Bsd  desirous  of  being  forsaken  by  them,  does  not  condescend  to  correct 
their  mistake,  but  proceeds  to  cxpiess  himself  in  langu.agc  still  more  offensive 
^  disgustimgJ  (p.  62. )  ‘The  Jews  obKMving  the  seriousness  and  so* 
hmtutg  of  our  LorePa  manner^  and  understanding  his  declarations  in  a  strict 
•od  literal  sense,  are  more  ofRmded  and  disgusted  than  ever,  and  resolve 
to  fof^s^e  his  society,  probably  conceiving  him  to  be  disordered  in  hit  mind.* 
(p*  63.)  ‘They  uii  not  speak  out:  but  Jesus  judged  front  their  hokt 
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and  wkispirittp  what  passed  In  their  minds,  (p.  64.)  *  Ver.  61.  6S.  By 
his  fUrjon^  the  son  of  man,  he  still  means  hit  doctrine.*  *  This  wHl  he 
called  a  forced  interpreution.  And  It  Is  certainly  rery  different  from  tbt 

Slain  liberal  meaning  of  the  words.*  (pp.  66,  67.)  *  Johnsiii.  58.  TV 

ews  esidently  nnderttood  the  language  of  Jesus,  as  an  assertion  of  his  m. 
istence  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  for  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  rags 
took  up  stones  to  stone  him  as  a  liar  and  blasphemer.’  (p*  75.) 

By  the  way,  were  not  the  Jews  as  competent  to  understand 
*  the  language  of  Jesus,’  as  Mr.  B.  and  the  modern  Unitarians? 

If  so,  must  not  these,  on  their  own  principles,  draw  the  same 
conclusion  ^  A  liar  and  a  bhisphemer  !* 

*  It  is  not  fifobchk  that  our  Lord  would  hare  been  so  very  often  and 
exfiliek  upon  this  high  and  mysterious  subject  to  his  enemies,  when  he 
was  so  resenred  to  his  friends,  and  does  not  appear  to  hare  kmkd 
it  to  his  disciples’—*  If  he  had  tmtended  in  this  instance  to  anoouatt 
his  own  pre«eX!Stence  so  very  explicitly  as  many  believe,  he  would  hate 
taught  this  extraordinary  doctrine  more  frequently,  in  a  greater  variety 
of  phrase,  and  would  have  laid  greater  stress  upon  it ;  and  finally  tlut 
this  fact,  to  solemnly  declared,  would  have  been  more  attended  to,  sod 
would  have  made  a  more  permanent  and  vivid  impression.’  (p.  79.80.) 

*  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  1  was  A/  ;  i.  e.  the  Christ,  q.  d.  Before  that 
eminent  patriarch  was  brought  into  being,  my  existence  and  appearaose 
under  the  character  of  the  Messiah  at  this  period,  and  in  theee  cireush 
•tanoet,  was  so  completely  arranged^  and  so  irrevocably  Hxed  in  the  iiB- 
snutable  counsels  and  purposes  of  God,  that  in  tku  sense  1  may  be  said 
tven  then  to  have  existed.*  (p.  85.)  *  To  the  Jews,  therefore,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  language  and  imagery  of  their  own  proph^ 
our  Lord’s  declaration  of  his  existence  at  the  Messiah  before  thebinh 
of  Abraham  would  not  sound  so  harsh  and  offensive  as  it  does  to  moden 
readers ;  who,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  bold  dramatic  language  of 
prophecy,  are  apt  to  understand  that  of  actual  existence  which  the  Jewt 
would  eati/y  fterceivt  to  be  fgnrative*  p.  91. 

If  the  Jews  *  easily  perceived*  that  the  asserted  existence 
was  not  *  actual’  but  *  figurative,’  and  if  this  *  would  not 
sound  so  harsh  and  offensive  as  it  does  to  modem  etn; 
how  came  they  *  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  rage’  to  take  np 
stones  ‘  to  stone  him  as  a  liar  and  blasphemer  ?’  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  glaring  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Belsham’s  own 
statement,  he  adds,  *  In  the  explanation  of  this  important 
text  it  was  thought  necessary  to  oe  thus  particular,  becan* 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  decisive  of  the  u'hole  controvert 

(p.  102.) 

*  John  xvi.  28.  But  it  it  Utter  to  take  both  clauses  fgnrathely.  Al 
Jetut  came  into  the  world  when  he  appeared  in  public  at  a  roettengtf 
from  ;  to,  conversely,  he  left  the  world  and  returned  to  the  Ft^ 
when  hit  mtition  doted,  and  he  ceaaed  to  appear  aay  longer  at  a 
teacher/  (p.  |04.)  *  John  xvii,  5.  The  words  xitfa  ** 

thy  owQ  talf,”  art  opposed  to  the  words  iw*  ywi  ^  ^ 
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ifl  the  precedinj^  re ne ;  and  the  words  9i«m  **  With  thfe/* 
ii  tht  scripcures  and  in  all  good  writera^  arr  used  in  a  local  sense 
n  expret*  “  in  thy  house,**  “  in  thy  presence,**  an«i  the  like  ;  sad 
**  in  thy  purpose  or  decree*" — **  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
■khihyiclh  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee,  ’  that  is,  in  thy 


ttiyscii,  wiiii  iiic^  7  wiii«,ii  A  ii«u  wiui  iiicc,  inai  !•,  in  inj 

gmiiuUe  j.urHose  and  decree,  the  glory  which  was  intended  for  me 
« before  the  world  was."  (p.  106.  109.)  *  John  xvii.  Our  Lord 
prifs  that  his  apostles  may  be  •whneues  to  the  great  success  of  hit 
Lmd.*  (p*  IIH.)  Cor.  viii.  9.  If  the  fact  [i.  e.  of  the  pre-existence 
oTchriit,]  were  antecedendtf  establiiihed,  this  ^^assage  might  indeed  be 
ijsuoed  as  a  frroie/ul  alluitoa  to  it.*  (p.  122. )  *  The  apostle  affirms  the 
aatmee  of  two  contemporary  e?ents,  that  Christ  was  rich,  and,  ai  the 
ma  that  he  lived  in  poverty.* — *  Jesus  Christ  was  rich  in  mi* 
nctlous  powers,  which  it  was  ai  his  option  to  employ  for  his  own 
btsc^u*  (p.  125,  126.)  *  Phil.  ii.  5—9.  “  Who  being  in  the  f  nm  of 
God.**  As  Christ  is  said,  ver.  7,  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  tlava 
vhm  he  was  not  reaVu  a  slave,  so  he  might  appear  in  the  form  of 
Cod,  without  being  really  and  essentially  God.’  (p.  ISO.) 

It  is  natural  to  a>k  lierc*,  on  what  principle  of  criticism  does 
Mr.  B.  render  the  Greek  word,  a  slave  rather  than  a  aer- 
lint  ?  When  Jehovah  says  “  remember  ye  the  law  of  Motet 
(tAxv Sep.)  my  sei'vant^^  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
tenna  slave,  as  contradistinguised  from  one  rendering  service  f 
Mftl.  iv.  4.  When  he  says,  Behold  I  will  bring  forth  to? 

my  sei'vant  the  Jlrupichy'  dues  he  mean  my  slaved  (Zach« 
iii.  8.)  When  he  says,  I  w’ill  take  thee,  O  Zeruhbahel  (tov 
ItfXs  fih)  v\y  servant  what  supposable  connexion  has  it  with 
ilirery?  (Hag.  ii.  23.)  When  again  it  is  said  *  Who  is  blind 
IS  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord’s  aVnian/,*  is  the 
dfiigned  idea  slavery  or  service?  (Isaiah  xlii.  19.)  In  the  pa- 
nbleof  the  householder  who  let  his  vineyard  to  husbandmen, 
it  is  said  he  sent  (tu(  at'Iw)  his  servants  to  the  husband* 
Ben,  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  it.’*  (Matt  xxi.  34.) 
Surely  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  as  that  of  super¬ 
intending  servants,  rather  than  of  slaves.  The  following 
ptaitge  is  peculiarly  in  point:  Mat.  xx.  21,  28.  *  And  who¬ 
soever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  (JwXof) 
Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister^  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
totny.*  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  many  other  passages, 
^  from  the  New  Testament  and  Septuagint,  where  it 
*ould  be  preposterous  to  substitute  the  word  slave  for  servant ; 

it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  there  is  not, 
^  think,  any  one  instance  to  be  found  where,  either  by 
or  any  other  term,  the  idea  of  a  *  slave*  is  attached  to 
^^1  Christ.  The  form  of  a  servant^*  must  mean,  in  all 

^itency,  the  aspect  or  deportment  of  a  servant ;  for  what 
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possible  form  of  a  slave  applied  to  him  m  Contnui^ 

with  the  aspect  or  deportment  of  one  serving?  In  thewln^ 
course  of  his  obedience  he  conducted  himselt  as  one  serrio* 
or  ministring ;  this  was  the  aspect  which  he  bore,  thiiaa 
the  appearance  he  made.  And,  according  to  the  inteode^ 
contrast,  being  in  the  form  of  God^  must  signify,  living  gt 
existing  as  God.  He  who  existed  as  the  /orm,  n. 

pect,  mode,  personal  distinction,  or  the  relative  subsistencegf 
Deity,  assumed  a  nature  capable  of  obedience  and  terviot 

‘  T*he  words  **  he  thought  it  not  robbery,**  are  attended  with  cts 
iiderable  difficulty.  The  Greek  word  here  translated 

icarely  occurs  in  any  other  Greek  writer.  It  seems,  however,  rather » 
VOuraUe  to  the  supposition  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  active  sense.*  (|^ 
134.)  ‘Thejproper  simple  meaning  of  the  phrase  appears  to  be,  notn 
covet,  to  be  fond  of,  or  to  affect  to  display,  but  to  hold  fast^  as  a  pem 
does  what  he  has  seized  by  force,  claims  as  his  right,  and  is  resolved  tn 
to  relinquish.  In  this  sense  it  stands  in  opposition  to  **)ieci> 

hmisteil  himself,*’  he  parted  with  all,  without  retainingany  thing.*-^Si 
far  from  tenaciously  grasping,  and  refusing  to  relincjuish,  he  vomotiril^, 
and  of  his  own  accord,  divested  himself  of  every  thing  that  is  ifiteadid 
by  the  form  or  likeness  of  God.  If  the  immutable  attributes  of  DeitjfiR 
intended,  tliesc  were  concc^dcd— the  pre-cxistent  glories  of  the 
tlnrse  were  quiescent— or  his  extraordinary  miraculous  powers,  these  ler 
Toluntarily  suspended,  while  he  suffered  himself  to  appear  and  to  be  Met 
as  though  he  possessed  them  not.*  (p.  138,  139.) 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  !  Yes,  but  he  soon  return 
.to  more  congenial  occupations. 

<  The  of  Christ, consists  in  his  fiottession  of  a  divine  commiMMi 

and  voluntary  miraculous  powers.  His  humiliation  consists  in  his 
to  use  those  powers  for  his  own  benefit,  in  submitting  to  a  humble,  libs* 
rious,  and  dependent  condition,  and  finally,  in  resigning  himself  tosd* 
fering  and  d^ih  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  /or  the  gnd  ^ 
mankind.  Thus  this  celebrated  text  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  BWOil' 
(p.  144,  145.)  ‘  Col.  i.  14.  The  word  Jirst-horn  is  used  to  expraiO- 
press  excellence  of  its  kind. — And  of  the  new  creation  Christ  is  tbeto^ 
and  chief,  being  the  chief  instrument  of  God  in  the  renovation  of  the 
world.*  (p.  147.)  ‘  Col.  i.  17.  He  is  before  all  things  t  i.  e.  in  thne,  d*f**!f’ 
and  excellence,  in  tlie  natural  creation,  if  that  be  the  subject  of  the  Ap»‘ 
ditcourae  j  or,  of  the  new  creation,  if  that  be  the  ivbject  treated  ofc  ■ 
Unitarians  maintain  !— ‘  No  argument  for  the  pre-ezisteoce  ofChnit  c» 
be  drawn  from  thia  amhi^uous  text.*  (p.  148.) 

The  attentive  reader  will  have  observed,  that  through 
whole  of  this  long  section  ,  as  indeed  throughout 
the  author  seems  to  labour  under  the  same  inveterate 
we  before  noticed, — that  something  may  lie  said,  nay, 
to  be  said  on  every  text,  which  is  calculated  to 
meaning.  This  is  ‘  the  sole  eoncern  of  the  Uniu^riaaJ  ^ 
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parages  in  question  arc  eitlier  of  doubtful  authenticity! 
Of  mirtindcrstooil,  or  misapplied.'  Those  who  can  relish  thes9 
jioficls  of  comments  and  criticisms  will  find,  in  the  remain* 
icctions  of  til  is  part  in  the  work  itself,  on  ample  repast ; 
^^ide  the  desert  contained  in  the  second  part.  We  are, 
however,  under  the  mortifying  necessity  of  putting  off  our 
iftdcn  with  little  more  than  ‘  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  fourtli  section  exhibits  ‘  a  collection  of  texts,’  which, 
if  they  do  not  directly*  assert  the  prc-existence  of  Christ, 
lave  Devertlicless  been  thought  to  allude  to  it,  and  to  be 
Boit  easily  explained  upon  that  hypothesis.’ 

‘John  viii.  23.*  “  I  am  from  above.**  I  am^  i.  e.’iwy  (hetrine  isp  from 
hfuto.*  (p.  1st.)  *  Gal.  i.  1.  An  Apostle,  not  of  man,  nor  by  men,* 
bg  by  Jeius  Christ.’*  q.  d.  Not  of,  nor  by  orJinar^  roen.^  (p.  158.) 
•Hebii.  14.  The  expression  “took  part,’^  seems  to  indicate  n  volun* 
rnjinumfition  of  human  nature.*  ‘  Jt  ought  to  have  been  rendered  **  he 
of  the  same.*’  (p.  159.) 

The  fifth  section  notices  the  Attributes  supposed  to  be  as* 
cribed  to  Christ,  which  infer  his  prc-existence  and  divinity! 

‘  John  i.  1.  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  disfienttitiotx  it  here  intended.* 
(y.  171.)  ‘John  ii.  19.  “  In  three  days  I  will  rnitt  it  up.**  Not  that 
raise  himself p  but  that  he  would  be  raieedh^  God.’  (p.  178i) 
•John  X.  17.  IH.  y/ihis  text  is  to  be  understood  of  the  death  and  rt« 
nrrrciioo  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
pfvctrding  :  and  though  active  verbs  are  used,  they  are  to  be  uken  Tn  a 
foitivt  sense.*  (p.  174  )  ‘  Matt,  xxvii.  20.  The  promise  is  addressed 
a  the  Apostles  only.  It  is  limited  to  the  termination  of  the  Jewish 
6ij)Ciisauon  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.*  (p.  179.) 
Hitt.  ix.  4.  Mark  ii.  8.  Perhafis  the  historians  might  mean  nothing 
#ore  than  that  he  judged  from  their  couni^unces  what  was  passing  in  their 
(p.  179.)  <  Luke  vii.  39,  40.  The  pharisees  expected  as  /smT* 
^  f  (9  that  a  prophet  would  know  by  inspiration  the  character  and 

oftliose  who  approached  hinu’^p.  180.)  ‘John  xvi.  28, 3(X  Hig 
ncurste  knowledge  of  these  sheculuUons  convinced  them  that  he  cam# 
^Govi.*(p.  182.)  *  Col.  ii.  2%  3.  'I  he  manuscripts  vary  (ib.)  *  Rev, 
»•  23  To  say  nothing  of  the  doubtful  autfuntuity  of  the  Apocalypit, 

^oithis  portion  of  it,  these  passages  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
Christ,  in  his  malted  state,  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  hia 
^^•thei,  and  with  the  ckaracur  of  individual  members.*  (p.  IbS*) 
‘Johaii?,  7,  n.  This  my//iW  language  of  the  Evangelist,  when  trani* 
into  popular  phraseology,  means  nothing  more  that  that  our  Lord 
^okcaod  acted  under  a  divtne commission.*  (p.  188.) 

^tioii  the  sixth,  ‘concerning  the  ailed gctl  supciiority  of 
Christ  to  Augeis.’ 

‘  The  whole  mythology  concerning  angels  is  destitute  of  all  foundation 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations.— By  Jesus  and  his  Apoitlet  it  it 
U)  as  tbe  popular  and  esublished  btW  of  the  age ;  by  whom  it  waa 
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PTTfr  taught  as  an  article  of  faith.  Revelation  therefore  is  no  qoiv  lik 
pontible  for  the  existence  of  angels  or  evil,  than  it  is  for  the  exb^ 
of  witehest  &c.’  (p.  195.)  ‘  Heb.  i  4,  9.  “  Being  made  so  muchbe^ 
than  the  angels” — the  prophet  mentioned  ver.  1.*— ‘  It  is  with  rtipec^a 
them,  and  not  to  angels,  thit  the  comparison  with  Christ  it  iost:t«id*a 
the  beginning  of  this  epistle/  (p.  .206.) 

The  seventh  sei  lion  tre.ats  of  the  ‘  Titles  and  characten 
attributed  to  Christ,’  or  thought  to  be  so  attributed,  which  ir« 
SkUpposed  to  inipiy  superiority  of  nature  ! 

*  The  Unitarians  plead  that  Christ  is  called  God,  at  being  a 
vested  with  miraculous  powers.’  (p.  214.)  Luke  i.  16,  17.  Thoi^ 
•trictness  of  construction  warrants  the  application  of  the  pronoun  km  tt 
the  antecedenr  God,  vet  ?s  the  phrase  **  Lord  our  God”  is  never ap^ 
to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  no  Jew  would  ever  think  of  su  h  ss  ip 
plication  of  the  words.  John  was  the  fore*runner  of  the  Lord  /AarG4  I 
by  bt  iog  the  fore-runner  of  Jeiue,  the  great  messenger  of  God  to  mas* 
kin  .*  (p.  217.)  ‘John  i.  1.  “  And  the  Word  was  God,”  or,  oGd, 
i.  e.  an  inferior  God  derivinl  from  the  Supreme,  and  delegated  by  him^ 
or,  God  was  wisdom  ;  or,  the  Word,  i.  e.  the  teacher  was  a  propkitrs^ 
dued  with  miraculoiit  pow  rs.’  (n.  218.)  *  John  xx.  28.  ”  And  Tbooa 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.”  This  is  in^ 
den  rxclam.ition  of  astonishment  and  joy,  q.  d.  My  Lord  !  and  my  God! 

1  low  great  is  thy  power  !  Of,  My  Lord  and  my  God,  Au/  dm  tik\ 
p.  218. 

In  the  eighth  section  we  have  a  *  collection  of  passages 
which  are  supposed  to  teach  that  Christ  is  the  maker  and  pre¬ 
server  of  all  things,’  and  in  the  next  is  considered  the  que^iioa, 

*  whether  Je.sns  ('hrist  was  the  medium  of  the  divine  dispeo* 
sations  to  the  I’atiiarchs  and  to  the  Hebrew  nation:  lod 
whether  he  over  appeared  under  tbc  name  and  character  o( 
Jihaichf 

•  Any  sensible  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  is  called  an  lii 
this  symbol  is  called  tndtfferenll^  the  angei  of  Jehovah,  or,  Jrbonli 
Afui/ey.— Gen.  xvi.  7.  The  angel  of  Jehovah  found  her  {  but  ver.  11 
it  appears  that  this  angfl  was  Jehovah  hmseltj  (p.  307.)  *  In  the  ChaMtt 
idiom  the  term  Mimra,  “  word,”  is  substitute  for  the  reciprocal  pf^ 
noun  self ;  so  that  the  “  word  of  Jehovah  means  nothing  mo^e  than  Jsi 
kovah  himself.’  (p.  310.)  ‘  Rev.  xxi.  23.  No  canclusioo  can  be  diiw^ 
from  the  olseun  md  fignro the  laDgu.ige  of  prophecy.*  (p.  312.)  *  Uit, 
iii.  1 .  “  Jehovah,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  come  suddenly  to  his  teopk** 
Jesus  visited  tlie  temple  as  the  messenger  of  Jehovah,*  (ib.) 

Section  the  tenth :  *  The  present  exaltation  of  Christ, 
the  high  offices  which  he  now  sustains,  or,  to  which  he  8  to 
he  appointed  hereafter,  arc  said  to  be  incompatible  with  ih< 
supposition  of  his  proper  and  simple  humanity.’  Who  of  Mr* 
B*s.  opponents  deny  his  *  proper*  humanity? 

The  eleventh  section  takes  into  consideration  the  passage* 

•  Concerning  tht  worship  of  Christ.* 
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I  I  i.  8.  Whom  having  no.  seen,  yc  lovf.**  It  tcenn  ror- 
priiiog  that  personal  affection  to  Christ  t^ould  be  so  often  represented  and 
i^ted  upon  as  a  Christian  dutj^  of  the  hi^^hest  importance.  The  apostles 
iDd  otJ)er  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  vho  knew  him  personalty,  and 
bid  derived  personal  benefts  from  him,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  vcocra- 
tioo  of  his  cnaractcr,  could  not  but  feel  tlie  aiost  affectionate  attachment 
to\M person.  But  it  is  impossible  that  Chriyians  of  later  times,  who 
hivt  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  who  have  received 
m  personal  benefts  from  him,  can  love  him  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  apostles  and  his  other  companions  did**  (p.  3.55.)  *  Matt. 
xxTiii.  9,  17.  Luke  xxiv.  51.  See,  The  worship  in  these  instances  of- 
ftred  to  Christ  was  civil  respect,  not  religious  homage.*—*  The  question 
ii  coDceraing  the  lawfulness  of  addressing  worship  to  Christ,  now  that  he 
it  DO  \ongeT  sensibly  present.*  (p.  301.)— ‘  Rev.  v.  8.  —  14.  The 
udkenticity  of  this  b^k  is  doubtful.*  *  It  is  unreasonable  to  argue  from 
fiaoas  to  realities.*— The  foundation  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  Lamb  if, 
tbit  he  was  slain  :  therefore  he  is  not  God,  nor  entitled  to  divine  honours.* 
Ip. 37 1 ,  372.)  “They  stoned  Stephen,  invoking  and  saying,  Lord 
Jcius,  receive  my  .spirit.**  This  holy  proto*manyr  had  just  been  favoured 
with  an  actual  vision  of  our  Lord  ! — ‘  The  example  of  this  primitive 
Birtyr,  therefore,  does  not  fall  within  the  limit  of  religious  worship,  nor 
is  the  least  degree  authorize  addresses  to  Christ  when  he  is  not  sensibly 
prtmjt.*  (p.  373.) 

Many  more  specimens  of  this  plain  aiul  obvious  style  of  criti¬ 
cism  might  bo  produced  ;  but  we  iniitk  our  readers  would  by 
this  lime  begin  to  be  wearieil  of  them,  even  if  they  came 
rrcoinmcudcd  by  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  VVliat  their  leclingst 
•ill  probably  be  in  contemplating  them  as  they  are — we 
•ill  not  trust  ourelves  to  conjecture. 

The  last  section  of  this  part  contains  ‘  Arguments  to  prove 
ilic  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  ("hrisl!*  For  what  honest  pur¬ 
pose  this  writer  should  accumulate  arguments,  through  above 
forty  pages,  to  prove  the  proper  hiimunity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
•ben  no  one  in  the  present  day  questions  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
Conceive.  Do  any  of  Mr.  Belsham's  opponents  jiretend  that 
^  humanity  of  Jesus  was  not  ‘  proper,’  or  that  he  was  only 
J  phantom  r — At  the  close  of  this  section,  which  tlie  author 
owns  ‘  is  not  necessary,’  there  is  an  Appendix,  cott¬ 
oning  an  ‘  abstract  of  the  controveisy  between  Dr.  Priestly 
JJmI  Dr.  Horsley  concerning  the  existence  of  an  Orthodox 
^urch  ol  Hebrew  Christians  at  yElia,  who  had  departed  from 
^Jewish  ritual,’  Were  this  point  settled  to  the  highest  de- 
of  probabilky,  on  cither  side,  of  what  argumentative 
could  it  be  towards  adjusting  the  controverted  subject^ 

.  .  ®  professing  body  of  Christians  dtd  believe  a  set  of 
opinions  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  except  these  opinions 
Vou  IX.  2  D 
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were  sanciioiiod  by  ihc  Aposles,  is  no  evidence  that  they  ou«lit 

to  have  believed  ihein.  Tbit  men  should  bestow  so  much  w 

their  lime,  attention,  tilents  and  erudition  on  a  subjee 
whicli,  it*  ascertained  to  n  certainty,  could  be  of  no  com 
ceivable  use  in  solid  i»*gnment,  we  rej^ard  as  a  lameniablf 
evidence  of  the  hum;;n  mind’s  depraved  propensity  to  on- 
profitable  spccniatioiv 

The  concluding  part  of  this  work  exhibits  ‘  A  summit 
view*  of  dilFerent  schemes  of  iloetrinc  conem  nin^  the  Penoi: 
of  (’lirist — the  proper  Unitarian — the  Soeinian — the  lot 
Arian — the.  ili^h  Arian — the  Semi-Arian — the  indwcllioj 
Scheme — the  Sabclliai. — the  Swedenhorgian  doctrine — Trithc- 
ism — and  the  rrinitarian  doctrine — It  is  time  for  us  also  lo 
conclude  this  article,  though  we  find  it  not  very  easy  to  gitf 
the  work  a  definite  eharacter.  liave  scarcely  ever  sefni 
book  of  erpial  ?i;:e,  drawn  up  bv  a  person  of  some  learnioj 
and  iT.ncli  lahonr  (tl.e  labour  of  transcribing  from  Socinba 
cotnmems  ami  crit»ci»:in>)  conveying  so  little  instruction ;  aoc 
ron-i\len  d  as  a  theological  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  less  aila|>ied  to  prr»motc  religion  and  virtue,  in  m 
acceptation  of  these  terms.  Vv^e  can  perceive  no  tendency  in 
it  tv)  eievaie  the  mind,  to  slimnlale  to  action,  to  recommenJ 
tl.e  gosp-el  as  a  wise  and  holy  religion  worthy  of  bein^  pro- 
]>uv,nt(‘d.  !t  nis  no  ada^jtation  to  the  state  of  mankind » 
tlicv  a}\\  but  to  an  in^aginary  set  of  beings,  without  law), 
witiuiUl  sanctions,  withoni  moral  government,  without  guik 
of  crmsciencc  :  heines  who;  if  they  have  a  liitle  iiistructior 
from  a  prophet  respecting  present  duty  and  future  prospe^ 
ran  save  iheni?»cl\ es  ;  beings  who  rcipiire  no  iranstormini: 
intiuenev,  no  secret  energy,  no  religion  of  love;  beings  who 
neevl  ‘  iKuhing  more*  than  objective  means  of  happiness,  iftl 
these  all  nduciblc  to  a  little  information. 

Ou  the  whole,  the  Unitarianism  of  modem  Socinians ’uibc 
art  of  dilaj)id.ui(>ii,  detached  from  the  science  ol  buildiof. 
Its  elfoits  are  directed  to  shew,  that  is,  to  eonieciure,  wbit 
Cln  isiianity  is  not^  rather  th.in  to  prove  what  it  is  ;  whetbf^ 
we  regard  its  doctrines  or  duties,  the  greatness  of  its  bles^ioc 
or  ilie  nature  ol  its  obligations.  By  the  help  of  ihc‘^floo6 
and  sireain>’*  of  pseudo-criticism,  its  aim  is  to  demolish  ^ 
on’y  the  fabrick  of  Orthodoxy  bill  also  the  solid  rock,  in 
its  tonndatiuns  are  deeply  laid.  Or,  to  cli^nge  the  tlluiio^ 
it  would  h:l^e  us  desert  the C'hristian  Temple,  and  renounced 
that  we  navi- learnt  in  the  New  restamenl,  in  order  tom*^^ 
nearer  approaches  to  the  schools  of  modern  Jews, 
tans,  and  Sceptics. 


[  ] 
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Gmtlmcn  and  Publishers  xcho  have  xvaks  in  the  press,  xvill  ohliine 
:  tki  Conductors  of  //i^EcLBtric  Reviku.  sendinjr  ItjJonnatian 

(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probiblc  price  of  such  xiH)rks  ; 
which  they  maty  depend  upon  being  conimunV.aicd  to  the  public^  if 
{  consistent  U'ith  ks  plan. 
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W«arf  happy  in  able  to  aiincmnce 
that  a  Dt‘v  and  F  i'th  F'ditioii,  of  that 
:«tly  ct‘lrbrate>l  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
>cicacf<,  the  Fiu'yclopa.Mlia  Itril annua, 
itinpragrt  >!i  (»f  publication.  The  new 
rdition  i<  tu  cons’st  of  twcuty-four  vo« 
amt  to  be  published  in  parU 
•wtiily  till  it  is  completed  ;  and  the 
aaiartuf  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  C*»n- 
lUblrandCo.  uf  K.d.nbiir;;h,  are  a  suthei- 
nt  fuaranUe  for  the  punctual  and  able 
pwfiriiiancc  of  their  co^Migem  lit.  fl  is 
parpoicias  a  |icculiar  feature,  and  for 
thr  a<lrai)tage  of  the  possessors  oi'I’oriner 
<di?ion«,  to  arrange  Ine  four  I  ist  volumes 
ii  a  diftinrt  alphalHd,  cousi>liu^  wholly 
of  the  latest  discovt  ries  in  all  arts  and 
•rifOCfs;  and  fur  tliis  |>ortion  of  the  work 
the  a«si*tance  !'•  enjaged  of  Mr.  Dugahl 
Stewart,  .Mr.  Profi  •ssor  Playfair,  and  Sir 
Haniptirey  Davy.  \Ve  arc  inforuxsl  that 
ii forty  years  there  have  bc«‘n  four  etl;- 
tioai  of  this  ^icat  work;  one  of  3,500 
aiioiher  of  4,50t)  copies,  a 
third  of  13  000  copies,  and  a  lourth  of 
3500  ropirs, 

Mr.  Cauipbell  is  jireparing  Critical  ami 
Bi<vrapliicu|  NJytices  of  the  Oritish  l*oc*ts, 
*ith  occasional  liclections  from  their 
*w> ».  To  he  printiai  unlfvirmly  with  Mr, 
t3li*’i  •|iecimcn>. 


I  Tb«  following*  subjects  arc  proposed  for 
I  *^t.lianccllvn’s  prizes  at  Oxfunl,  for  the 
\  «wung  year;  viz.  Fi»r  Latin  verses— 
:  t<s%mlrr  /IchiHit  tumuhtm  invistni.  For 
I*  \\s'ay^F.ljf>noiogy.  For  a 

i  K'^jy — ':2uTn  vim  in  moriOut  J*opuli 

I  Citrrfue  i!i$  /iaouerj  Prolfstat  Ce  t^ 
!  *1^  ^  t  .H«.ner  Newdigate’s  Prize — tor 
j  «rbc«i  co4iip«K'iioii  in  Lngliih  verse,  not 
more  than  Guy  lines— tl»c 

i  ^-itbeu. 


Rartlctt  and  Ni'wman,  of  C 
•  *«!'  c*  vs»>rs  to  Cold.igwowl  .and  C 
I*'  *^?ay«-d  iu  prti.tlng  an  edition 
four  volumes  octavo,  under  I 
•nat.an  of  a  gimtlemau  it  the  untvci 
It  is  from  the  text  of  I) 
and  wifi  contain  th«  vari( 


readings,  and  tha  whole  of  the  notes,  bath 
of  the  4to.  and  Wmo.  t'slillons.  of  Crevier. 
The  Notjr  Poslcrion**  will  be  tulrodiK’rd 
iu  their  prosier  places  at  the  bottom  oC 
the  pa^e. 

Tile  Kpic  Pov-.n  of  Charlemagne;  or. 
Home  DelivcTial ;  in  twenty-four  Cantos, 
by  Lncien  hona|>art«;,  will  lie  HUpe.rUy 
print*  .  Ill  two  volumes,  iinperial  ({uarto, 
wji*  ;  44tcs,  engraved  in  the  best  manner, 
b}  t  iiarles  Heath.  The  s’lhiecl  ol  the 
p  cut  is  the  «!eliveranee  of  Kutne  fruui 
t!ie  I.ombtards,  by  Charlem  t;*ne,  and  tlic 
cstabli'.liment  of  the  “wconil  we>t«ou  ctn- 
pire.  With  this  the  author  has  mixed  a 
devcriptlou  uf  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Chariemaguc  against  the  Saxotu  uiul 
Huns,  a  lepresi’iiiutioii  of  tiic  heathen 
worship  of  the  S.ixous,  ami  the  conrer- 
sion  to  tiie  Christian  faith  uf  lh'‘ir  leader, 
Wilikind,  who  i.s  regarde*!  in  hialory  uf 
the  aueestor  of  liie  thinl  dynasty  ‘if 
French  kings.  The.  excesst*^  i»f  the  (ireek 
Icoiioclasl',  the  civil  and  miliury  habits 
of  the  .Mtjors  in  Spain,  and  the  arhieve- 
ineiils  of  Kuland,  and  other  knights,  ura 
likewise  introduced  into  the  work.  Th« 
machinery  (of  the  Poem  has  nothing  in  it 
of  Pug.iii  Mythology,  but  is  fiuinli-d  en« 
tirely  on  llic  Caih'die  Creed.  All  Iho 
principal  ceremonies  of  ihai  religioti  are 
su''ccs>ively  introduced  inUi  tlu*  course  ol 
the  narrative,  and  made  sutiMTvieiit  to  its 
developcmenU  The  P«iein  Is  of  co*iside» 
table  length,  and  is  d*ridvd  into  twenty* 
feur  caiiU'S.  IL.  comfvKiii  lu,  an  I  ihe 
prosecution  of  tho  vari'ni«  stuli'S  con* 
lie  ted  with  it,  havt'  loriD*  d  the  rliicf  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  autbord'iniig  eight  yearf 
which  have  elapsed  j»iii(*e  he  ictired  from 
puMic  I’fe.  They  conlinue  to  ergagt 
him  at  pres' nt,  and  many  month.'i  will 
n<it  clapoe  before  the  mr^nuscript  is  in  a 
fit  slate  for  the.  pri  ss. 

Mr.  Tome,  of  Brentford,  will  spearJily 
publlsn,  Uie  Magistrate’s  Manual,  (‘otn* 
prising  the  duties  and  power  of  a  jostica 
of  the  pr  arc,  with  a  ewpioos  eolirctton  of 
prcccdcntf  of  warrants,cnovictloo,  Icc. 
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Select  Literal  h]formation. 


Th«  RfV,  —  Iloiilts,  of  Little  Bnddo^ 
has  in  the  press,  a  small  work,  e** 
titled  The  Kxeursioiis  of  Vigtiius. 

The  Rer.  W.  (iunn  is  piinting,  h  a 
royal  octavo  voluinr,  nn  Inquiry  ini*  the 
Otigin  and  ludutiice  of  Gothic  Aphiuc- 
ture,  illustrated  hv  plates. 

Mr.  J.  S,  Hawktn^  «»ill  sh<*rtls  publish 
a  History  of  IhcOiigiu  and  ►.stahlish- 
ineiit  of  Gothic  Ai  chitectiir** ;  *ith  an  in- 
rcoiigation  of  the  mode  of  painting  and 
staininii  glns<». 

Mr.  lintioii  is  prepariitc  the  History 
and  Antiquities  ol  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
illustratr<l  by  e’juraving';  including  bio- 
yraphicnl  anecdotes  of  the  bishops,  and 
of  otlwr  emirMul  pt  r»ons  count  cted  with 
the  chiiirh.  He  is  al>>o  collecting  tor 
Lincoln  Cathctltal. 

Dr  rhomas  'Ihompsou,  who  last  au¬ 
tumn  made  a  tom  throuch  Swt  den,  prin¬ 
cipally  With  a  view  to  gt'olosical  and 
other  scier.t •fin  research!  s,  availed  him- 
M*l!  of  the  'qqfKtnnily  to  bet  ome  ac¬ 
quainted  with  I  he  ppseiit  pol.tical  state 
of  that  kir  ;d  ni,  its  statistic^,  S;c.  and 
tin*  rt  suit  of  h  s  obserratitMi*  w.lJ  be  laid 
b»  f'»re  the  pnhl  c  next  month. 

Mr  Ihiwer  will  sh‘.»rtly  puhfivh  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  1  ife  of  Martin  Luther,  with 
an  account  of  the  Heformut  on  in  Gcr- 
tnany 

Miss  rhrnptrc  has  l»een  for  some  time 
past  einplovfil  in  a  translation  of  the 
Travels  (»f  Dr.  Ihniquclle  in  the  Morca, 
Albania,  &c. — 1'ht  y  will  be  accompanied 
by  engravings  fniui  dinwings  taken  on 
the  spi>t. 

Mr.  W.  S.  \V.vlker  will  shortly  publish,, 
in  one  octavo  volume,  liustavus  Vasa, 
ando'.htr  Ihtems. 

M  iss  B«  ncer  hasne.irly  rt  ady  for  publi- 
eati.in,  the  Heart  and  the  Fancy,  a  tale, 
ill  two  Volumes. 

Mr.  Cat  jKMitrr  has  in  the  prc's,  a  New 
8<'htroi  Speaker  and  an  K.nclish  Vocahu- 
larv  for  the  u^e  of  voting  pt  rstms. 

The  \Vo*ks  of  Dr.  .lohn  Taylor,  Isre 
prt»fe«st»r  t*f  divii.ity  nml  morals  in  the 
wrath  iry  a  NVanmgtoo,  are  printing  in 
lour  tM  ia\t>  voliinn  s.  Aho,  by  the  «ame 
author,  in  a  Mi.nl*  octavo  volume,  theVa- 
lue  t'f  a  Chilli,  or  Motives  to  the  Gmul 
Kduraf  'oii  of  ('hildrt  u  ;  in  a  letter  to  a 
daughtt  r. 

A  ’lan-^U’ion  from  the  French  of  J,  B, 
S-.lirues.  of  a  critical  .and  K.itiricai  Kx- 
pofition  ul  the  l'*rn>rs  anti  Preiiuliees  of 
MunkiiMl,  a*  they  have  prerailetl  frt>m 
time  immemorial,  and  are  still  cherished 
by  certain  eUss.*s  of  society,  is  printing 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 


A  thirtl  volume  of  the  Calaraitieijj 
Authors  is  preparing  for  puMicatioa. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yeates,  laic  of  0s|^ 
has  in  the  piess,  a  Hebrew  GramaiM 
with  principal  rules,  suit  able  dirvrti»M 
to  learners,  aiitl  nt  w  tables. 

Mr.  Turnbull  is  printing  a  new  editw 
of  Ills  Voyage  round  tht  World,  in  a^. 
tti  si/e,  with  considerable  addititou  aH 
improvements. 

.Mr.  Playfair  has  in  the  prc«i 
edition,  with  addition*, ofhis  '‘*  r*nTim 
of  the  I Inttoninn  Theory  of  the  Kartk. 

A  aecond  rtlithm  of  WakefiHd't  U* 
critins  is  printing  in  octavo. 

A  third  ctlition  of  Waldo's  Coomie- 
lary  on  the  Liturgy  is  in  the  press. 

\  new  edition  t»f  a  scarce  work,  ioti* 
tletl,  .1  Seriptnre  Aceonnt  of  the  Faith 
.inti  Practice  of  (Mirislians,  reviardby  Mr. 
.loseph  Strutt,  will  l>e  published  nut 
mouth. 

The  third  edition,  with  large  .iddHioM 
and  alteiatltins  ot  the  laic  Mr. TUfi'i 
l!ssay  on  the  Principles  of  Trandaligi, 
ill  three  large  v  lumes,  octavo,  if  oculy 
rcatly  for  publication. 

Mr.  Allen’s  luw  Translation  of CthiiH 
Instlttilc-',  ff  \  ols.  Svo.is  nearly  rooiplstal, 
and  will  it  is  ex|>crtcd  be  ready  fords 
livery  to  the  Subscribers  and  fur  publics- 
tion  by  the  end  of  the  present  tuoolh. 

Mr,  F.  Bailey  bus  just  publi>bed  m 
Appendix  to  bis  IX*etrine  of  Life  .^naai- 
tit  8  and  Assurances ;  containing  a  Pipr 
read  before  tho  Royal  Society,  or  toe* 
method  of  calculating  and  arrangiiJ|T«» 
bics  for  determioing  the  value  ofLil 
Auntiilit's. 

'Fhe  Rev.  William  Bennett  h»i 
mitted  to  the  pre  ss  a  Full  Kx88tit»* 
titm  of  the  Kelt  otic  Reviewers’  Animsd* 
version*  on  his  Book,  entitlctl,  Tbc  U* 
gisl.itive  Autliorityof  reveah'd  flrace. 

Mr.  Janies  KirklantI,  surgeon,  hw  »• 
the  press  an  Appendix  loan  Inquiry 
the  prtseiit  st.ite  of  Medical  Surgrfy» 
by  his  I’.ithc  r,  the  late  Thomas  Kirklud, 
M.  D.  in  which  the  removal  of  Obsth^ 
lion  and  Iiiflamm.itiun  in  part.ci  Ur  ♦ 
stancf  s  ;  with  thu  Causes,  Nature,  D** 
tinctlons  niid  Cuieof  Llcers,  is con*^ 
ctl  ;  taken  from  the  A  nt  hor’i  manusen^ 

Just  imperted,  by  T.  BtX)Scy,4,  Bro^ 
street,  Royal  Exchange.  GiatnaMtw 
des  (■rainniuiics,  on,  Analyse  R*»*o*** 
des  Mcillcnr>  Trait^s  snr  la  LangucFrW* 
roisc,  a  l’l’^.age  dcs  Fil^vc»  dc  IMostits* 
des  Mnisons  lm|»eri.vles  Napoleo^ 
blies  a  .^ainl  Denis,  ptmr  Pholncatioa 
Filles  de  Membres  tie  la  Legion  d’Hi*' 
ncur.  Par  C.  P.  Giranll  Duviikti  * 
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de  plusde  six  rents  Pafcs  cha- 
jj.-^'a!itiU*  tJiaminaire  Francois, 
5s*  —  Condillac  Principes  de 
ii’***'*”)’  Fabler,  en 
\tr*  Fr«i>^‘S,  l‘2nK>.  Q*.  6d. — (Knvrcs 
^  R  »llin,  3^  l‘2mo.  Contciiant 

HrtL  Adc.  Ro>n*  <*t  Hellos  Lottres,  qui  se 
,  ^lfnt  irparrment.  6s.  per  volume. — 
dams  Complete  de  Berquin  ;  orueede 
1S3  6f.  10  vol.  1  -mo.  21.  ;  benu  p.ipirr 
•4.— (Ku»rrs  do  G**ssner,  3  vol.  1 8ina. 
|0».6d.  —  Cryptoj'.smio  Complctte  d«* 
Ijsset.  Par  julyclorc.  8vo.  5s. — Die- 


AiT.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

biography. 

A  Biojrapliical  List  ot*  ilie  ILnisc  of 
Cmboiuus t'it'otrtl  in  October,  1812.  In 
rtjral  Muk).  5s,  M*we.l. 

A  Xi«  Edit  on  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
lUi^ot  Kinu  Charles  1.  By  Sir  Philip 
Warvirk,  Knt.  8vo.  12s.  hrds.  and  on 
rvral  patter,  11.  Is. 

The  lii.stnry  of  James  Mitchell,  n  Boy 
ham  Blind  und  Dt-af.  By  James  War- 
inf,  F.K.S.  Kd.  ;  handsomely  primed 
is  Uo.  7».  6<1.  Ixls. 

The  Lives  of  MarcuHValeriiis,  Mo.ssala 
Conrloui,  .nml  Titus  Pom|M)tiius  Atticus  ; 
the  Utter  from  Itic  L.«tiii  of  Cornel iuA 
Nepos,  with  notes  and  illustrations:  to 
vhicb  l<  added  an  neeount  of  the  Fami- 
lifiot  the  first  five  Caesars.  By  the  Rev. 
Fdwird  Hei-wick,  author  of  the  Tran.sla- 
lioa  of  the  Life  of  .Apollonius  of  Tyan. 
r««t  8vo.  7fc.  Uls. 

CLASSICAL. 

A  Cataloquc  of  the  Classical  Library, 
brl8l3.  p.iit  II,  roiitainiiig  the  Octa- 
»»Claji.  Ill  i!j(.  collection  are  many 
*hoici',  valoahie,  and  r.ire  articles,  re- 
tttlly  pnrchas<d  in  Fianee,  lioli.iud, 
^l^mMny,  ainl  Portugal.  I'hc  prices  are 
••a*ied,  by  i|,e  Proprietor,  W.  II.  Luiiii. 
It6d. 

The  Principles  of  Latin  and  English 
Ctwnmar;  designed  to  facilitate  the 'tu- 
^5  of  bath  Ijmc’tagt «,  b5’  connecting 
*hf«i  togi thcr.  By  the  Ji' •  Xi'^vinder 
^^*ni,LI..D.  Rector  of  the  iL^h  School 
•fEdiohnrgh.  The  eighth  •  ditlon,  12mo. 
^  hrmod,  with  the  usual  allowance  to 
*t»chers. 

KUU  CATION. 

A  Father's  I^ettersto  his  Children,  in 
•^l»the  holiness,  juiticti  and  mercy  of 


tioimaireCrec  et  Francis.  ParQuenon. 
2  vol.  8vo.  ll.  6s, — L'llomond,  Gram* 
niairc  Latinc,  12ino.  Hs.  6d. — Qiiintilia- 
ni  Institut.  Orationorum,  ad  usum  Scho- 
lariiin,  2  vol.  12mo.  Paris,  1809,  12t. 
— Virgil,  Stereivty^ie. —Cieeronis  Libri 
Rhcturici, iKiva  Kalita, d’ Allrinand.  I2tna 
Pari.-*,  1810,  5:'.  6d. — A  General  Cata¬ 
logue  of  ForHgii  Boiks  will  be  published 
iicKt  month  ;  containing  valuable  recent 
iinjMirtations  of  French  and  Gorman 
works,  5cc.  &c. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  i 

Go<l,  are  shewn  to  have  ever  existed  upon 
the  same  foundation  of  wisdom  and  love  ; 
and  the  .Messiah,  the  only  Saviour  of 
Gcntile.s,  Jews,  and  Christians,  from  the 
beginning  of  » he  world.  By  a  Country 
itentlemaii.  12mo.  6<t. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Knglish  I.aiiguage: 
containing  a  cimipicte  Summary  of  its 
Rules,  with  an  elucidation  of  the  general 
Principles  of  Jilcgant  .ind  Correct  Dic¬ 
tion,  accompaniwl  with  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  questions  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  appropriate  exercikirs.  By 
John  Grant,  .\..M.  of  Crouch  Knd, 

A  Now  Etiitiou  of  a  Practical  Guide  to 
Schoolmasters,  Tutors,  and  Parents,  in 
the  selection  and  Use  of  F.lemcntary 
School  Books  on  all  subjects )  with  an 
arranged  list  of  fcU|>rrior  Books  for  Pri¬ 
vate  Students  and  Libraries.  By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Collins.  Ri  viHed  and  enlarged 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Callow,  A.M. 

French  Phraseology;  pointing  out  the 
dift’eienee  of  idiom  lK*t ween  the  French 
and  Kiiglish  LaiKuugrs,  on  a  variety  of 
suhj*t!t.s.  l8mo  4s.  hds. 

'The  Pioverhs  of  Solomon,  arranged 
umler  didenTit  heads :  with  practical  Ob- 
Hcrvations  on  each  section,  lutculed 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  Voung.  By 
a  loidy.  With  a  recommendatory  Pie* 
face  by  tlic  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlet. 

A  New  Gr.-ek  D -  lectas,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Latin  IVlectua ;  by  the  Rcr,  Dr, 
V’alpy.  Os.  6J. 

li  iSTOir. 

A  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest 
per.ofi  to  the  present  time ;  embracing 
abo  a  Statistical  and  Geographical  Ac¬ 
count  of  that  Kingdom;  Oymlog  toge¬ 
ther  a  complete  view  of  its  past  and  pre¬ 
seat  state,  under  its  political,  civil,  lite- 
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rary,  and  comnicrt'ial  relation;*.  By  Ste- 
{ilirn  Barlow,  A.M.  No.  I.  U. 

LAW, 

Thr*  TriaU  of  ih#*  Slave  Tnolr**^,  Sa- 
inotH  Sanio,  Jf>'*e|»h  Pet«*rt,  and  V\  illiJin 
Tnffl.  trird  in  Avrd  *»>d  June,  IJ^I'2  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  Hon.  Roh**rt  rhor|>e,  I.. I  I),  with 
I  wo  Ix'tteis  on  the  Slave  Trade.  '2<*. 

A  Heporlofthe  Trwl,  ‘‘Thi'  Utug  v. 
Hunt;*  fora  Libel,  Doc.  9,  18l'2.  Is. 

MATIIIMATICS. 

The  Llcffienls  of  F.uclld,  v  z.  the  Fir»t 
Six  Books  toj?»'lher  with  the  Eleventh 
nnd  Tweltth.  By  Robert  Simpson,  M.D. 

A  New  Kdition,  r.ntfnily  revisetl  and  iin- 
prove*!.  To  which  arc  now  udded,  a 
Treatae  on  the  C*»nM ruction  ot  the  'I'li- 
poiKinn  tiical  Canon  ;  nnd  a  ConciM*  Ac¬ 
count  of  latffaritlnns.  By  J*»hn  (  hris- 
tisufli  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics. 

MiniCAL. 

\  Letter  on  the  State  and  Condition 
of  .Apothccarici,  with  l*roposals  for  nuik- 
ing  their  Oflke*  iiunn  r*  «pc**tahle  uiul 
more  beneficial  to  the  Public.  AihliesM  <1 
to  Ph-armacoiioli  Veru«,  by  a  true  Snr- 
I  “on. 

.  An  r.ssav  on  the  .\h>o>lv  Ills  ;  compris¬ 
ing  N«tn>' t d>-crv atuMis  upon  tin*  icInt.Tc 
I'athologir*  an«l  l  unclions  **f  the  Absoi- 
hent  aii*l  Scci(tin,(  .S\>leins.  By  Daml 
Bring,  MtinlKT  iT  ih*-  R*>y.il  Collcg**  of 
Surgt^ons,  lA>ndon,  nnd  Surgeon  .it  Bath. 
Price  5». 

Mr«li«Mi*(  hii  orgIcalTiansactions,  pub-, 
lishtxl  by  tlu‘  Mc*tiv*al  .lud  Chiiurgical 
S<K'icty  tvf  Lomh-n.  Vol.  III.  8\o.  I(»s. 

Obwrvalnois  on  the  N.ittirc  nnd  Cure 
of  !)r*:pMe>*.  T*»  which  isedded  .in  .\p- 

|H*n«bx,  *'ontuininc  sevnal  Cases  »>f  .An¬ 
gina  Piclotis,  w  th  nt>sr**ti*jn».  See.  ^cc. 
By  John  Hlackull,  M.D.  Avo.  \0». 

AIII.I  VARY. 

Journal  of  the  Cunpaici'.s  in  Ptutocal 
aid  Sp.iin,  from  I6l>9  lo  1812,  by  Major 
Ccn.  Ill  nry  Mackiiinou.  b-.  td. 

t  d'M  r'.it  ons  *>0  lh«  Military  Sy'-icuis 
«>f  the  But  kh  Ihiipirc,  with  a  plan  for 
afP^rding  ln<x>lnr^  to  fiential  (drui'ik 
ad«*<)uatc  to  tiH*  (.nppoit  **f  their  rank  ; 
by  John  Phillippart,  i'N<p  'in. 

MIVCRI  LANCOt'S. 

A  ('*aiipi«*hensivc  Tr<atise  on  I.and 
Sinvrying,  ctaiiprising  the  Thfory  and 
Practice  in  all  ilt  Branches  ;  in  which  the 
u^e  of  the  taiiouk  instrumenta  rniploytd 


m  •iirveying,  levelling,  kc.  ti  cln,u 
elucidai.d  by  practical  exainplet.  pjJ 
trated  by  fiirty  copfier  plates,  cooi»i^ 
upward  of  ITOliguiXis.  By  John  AiS 
l.;)nd  Purveyor.  4to.  11.6s.  ^ 

An  Appcinlix  to  the  Doctrine  of  LW 
Annuities  and  Assurances}  contalniiwi 
Paper,  read  bclore  the  Royal  Socielj^oi 
a  New  MclhtMi  of  calculating  the  Valae 
of  l.lft?  Annuities.  By  FraiK'is  Baily.u, 

A  Picture  of  Society.  One  \q|«um 
rcyal  Wmo.  5s.  (hI.  UL. 

David  Dreadnought,  the  Krfofvi^ 
F.nglisli  Sailor;  bting  part  the  firsts 
Nautic  Tales  and  Adventures,  in  mw* 
by  S.  Whitchurch.  6.1,  * 

Remorse,  a  Tia;i«*dy.  By  S.  T.  Cob. 
ridge.  3s. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Travesty.  U.  h 
board.*. 

The  Coil’s  lIornlMiok,  by  T.  f^kw. 
A^  ith  notes  and  illu«trations  by  J.  K. 
very  cleganily  reprintiil,  and  the  tnkiil 
!a*ttcrs  to  each  Chapter  cmhellishedwiik 
faiicif'il  designs,  ^to.  II.  1 6s.  boards. 

Tra**ts  tin  Important  Subjects,  histori¬ 
cal,  etmtrover.Hial,  and  dcvotiuual}  by 
M. 'Bowgimti,  late  ofF-xeter.  124. 

.A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  varioui  Lii* 
goage.s  and  Class*'*  of  Literature,  «§• 
taluing  many  eur’.ouH,  rare,  and  valuabW 
Articles  ill  llistiiry,  BritiNli  nnd  fbreip 
biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Ihn  try,  Divinity  and  S*r- 
in*'n.s,  .Selling  hyjainci  Ku*lier,  Reid* 
ing,  Ih'rks,  priiT  ‘2>.  6d. 

KATuaAL  rnri.o»orHT. 

Annals  of  Philosophy;  or,  Magaaiird 
Cln  inistry,  .Mio*  ralogy,  Mechanics, Ns* 
tural  History*  Agriculture,  and  the  Am, 
By  Thou  as  rhomsuii*  M.D.  P.K.S.  ?d* 
l*»w  of  the  Linnenn  So*  icty,  the  (Jeoloj> 
i^al  Sticicty,  ^cc.  No.  11.  'is.  fid. 

'Ffacls  riiilosophical  an*!  Michaoiftl. 
By.!olin  Whifi  hnist,  F.R.S.  Author  of 
an  Inqoiiy  into  the  Poruiation  of  the 
I'arth.  4lo.  9s.  hoards. 


porTav. 

Horae*' in  T  ondoii ;  consisting  of 
tations  of  the  fust  two  Btniks  of  the  Od<* 
of  lltMiice.  By  the  Authors  K»-jeet*d 
Ad*!rp'i*-rs,  or  the  N'-w  Thcatiuw  PotU* 
rum.  7s.  biar*!^. 

A  S<  Ic*  t  C*dlc*'tion  of  1'.nk.livb  SaacK 
wifh  their  original  Airs  :  and  an  bidon* 
cai  L>say  **n  the  Origin  .md  Prf*gresi  ^ 
National  S*^ng.  By  th«  l«tc  Joseph  RA* 
s*.n,  Ksq.  The  Second  Ivditimi,  •♦thid' 
ditional  Soug«,  aud  occaaiooal  NuUl.  Rf 
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Y^itPark.  F.S.  A.  In  thre«  vols.  pi»»t 

|i«.  21. 

I  TV  Trifles,  in  vrrsc  ;  by  J  Stew- 

4t'V 

[  |^Crui»<*,  » ml  other  Pitems  ;  by  \V. 

j  8»o.  3-«. 

H<Hiit»u  Hill :  a  Poem  ;  byj.  Tncker, 

I  K 

Vt’ilii ;  an  A|M><tn>phic  Hymn.  Ry 

i  H.  H.  F'q.  Ato.  3'. 

.SiiTili'e  PtKMiis  on  the  Femnle  riii- 

rartff.  By  Mary  Rtiasell  Miilt»rd.  Vol.  I. 

'  Ink  10<.  6<l. 

Minor  rot-m^,  preeedwl  by  a  Transla- 
I  lionof  the  First  Epistle  of  Ovid.  By  J. 
i  l»iii»h.  8vo.  3h.  6d. 

Purms,  Od<*»,  Proloj^ues  and  Rpiio- 
kcors,  i}H>ken  on  public  occasions  at 
iU»iing  School.  lUs.  6d. 

roi.i  lies. 

An  Address  to  the  Public  on  an  Irn> 
porunt  Subject,  ronuiTtcil  with  the  Re- 
Mvslof  the  Charter  of'  ihe  East  India 
Ignpany.  By  Robert  Hall,  M. A.  la.Gd. 

ASInirt  Conversation  on  the  pr(rv*nt 
Iritis  of  the  important  Trade  to  the  Ej>t 
IiJms.  bvo.  Is. 

.Anticipation  of  Marginal  Notes  on  the 
DreUntton  of  (iovernment  of  the  tUh 
JsA.  1913,  III  the  American  National  In* 
tclliirncer.  4^.  Gd. 

Four  I^'tters  on  the  English  Conatitn- 
lioD.  By  (f.  Dy«  r.  3». 

letters  to  the  Earl  of  Pingnll,  on  the 
Object  of  the  Catholic  Claims  froin  Sir 
Win  Cox  Hipplsley,  Hart.  .VI. P.  3s. 

Plant  of  the  Operations  of  the  Russian 
•nd  French  .Ariiiit**.  7s.  tod. 

Pra  lic.il  Treatise  on  the  I.aw  of  Elec- 
bwv  ByW.  T.  Itoe.  4voU.  8vo.  II.  16*. 
btiarilt. 

Keuiarks  on  the  Proceedings  of  the 
I/>r«{i  and  Commons  in  tin*  I  ite  Parlia- 
®«itf  respeeting  the  Catholic^,  Contain¬ 
’d  in  a  Ivetter,  uddressivl  Id  the  PrOt«*s- 
tsTitinf  all  Persuasions  and  Comimtnions. 
By  F.  (iri'gor,  Esq.  ‘2s. 

Ri’stnction  no  Perw'cntion  ;  or.  Ca¬ 
tholic  Etnaiicip.ition  ineomi»«tible  with 
Pf"te*i.^in  Security.  Is.  Gd. 

•'»l>«eehes  in  Parliament  bv  the  Rt.  Rev. 
dmuel  Horsley,  El.  H.  F.IES.  F.A.S. 

EtJ  RiKhop  of  St.  Asaph.  This 
•ork  contains  .SpetHrhea  on  the  General 
Tatholic  (duestion,  and  on  various  speeilic 
|^s*ur«*  relative  to  the  Roman  Catho* 
on  srane  of  the  laws  atTet't'ng  the 
**tsMishi  d  Cliuieh  ;  on  the  .Slave  Trade; 
^  on  »rveral  other  sohjccts  of  great  na- 
^♦***lim[>orlaiicc,  Bvo.  13*.  boards. 


Tlie  Eleinetttt  of  the  Science  of  Money, 
fonnderl  on  the  |>rinoiplet  of  the  Law  of 
Nature.  By  Jidin  Prince  Smith,  Esq. 
of  (tray’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  8vu.  13s, 
boards. 

1'lie  Key  of  the  Protestant  Establish* 
ini'iit,  or  the  Question  answered,  **  Why 
do  the  Lama  of  England  exclude  a  Pa¬ 
pist  fro*n  iheTunmeP*  ‘2<, 

Tin*  Letter  from  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Walea  to  IL*  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent.  Is. 

The  Prvdiiiiinary  Debates  at  the  East 
India  Hous-',  on  Tuesday,  the  Ath  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1B13,  on  the  Neg<^<>*H<Ni  with 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  relative  to  a  Re¬ 
newal  of  the  Charter  ;  with  an  Appendix, 
COTitaitiiog  all  the  I.etters  and  Docu¬ 
ments  ref«*rr«  d  to  upon  the  subject.  By 
an  Impartial  Observer, 

The  RejecUsl  Democrats  in  England 
and  Downfall  of  Uoii.i parte  in  France. 
9s.  Gf|. 

On  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lan¬ 
cers,  a  new  Hitian,  by  J.  B.  Droiiville, 
(Captain  of  (Cavalry. 

'The  Works  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  E  Imuod 
Burke.  Vol.  VI.  4ta  2L  19s.  Gd*  and 
Vol.XI.XIL  Bvo.  n.As.  Itoardi.  These 
Vohtines  con’ain  the  Nlnfh  and  Eleventh 
Reports  of  the  S«*lect  Committee  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  East  Irnlia  Company  in 
1783  ;  exhiliiig  a  full  and  coinpreh  mslve 
viirw  of  the  eomm<*rcc,  revenue,  civil  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  g<‘iieral  policy  of  the 
Company  ;  and  uIm)  various  papers  reh»- 
tivc  to  the  impeaciinient  of  Mr. Hastings. 

aiiFOiosiV. 

A  Colli-ction  of  Sacred  Translations, 
P.tia|ihiaises,  and  Hvmiis.  By  Stcplien- 
son  .Margin,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Trun 
Church,  Glasgow.  t‘2ino.  4s.  b<iar«ls. 

A  Drtter  to  the  Rev.  Peter  G  in  iolphy, 
in  eunliriiiatiiMi  of  llic  o.oaiion  that  the 
vital  Principle  of  th<r  Reformation  has 
l>cen  latelv  concisled  to  Ihe  Cnurch  of 
Rome.  With  a  Postscript,  containing 
remarks  on  the  consequences  which  must 
result  from  the  conci*ssion  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  claims.  By  HerluTl  Marsh,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  Margaret  Profeiior  of  Divinity  in 
Cambridg*.  Is,  6«I. 

All  Essav  on  the  Trinitv  ;  cfuitaiiiiir^ 
a  brief  Eiiipiiry  into  the  Principles  on 
which  inyst'  fioui  and  contradictory  Pro- 
p<isiiio(is  may  b»*  believed.  By  T.  Mor¬ 
ton.  1^  6d. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidetices, 
I>*ot rifles,  and  Duties  of  the  Chr  stfaii 
Religion.  By  OTinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D, 
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of  IIh:  Ila3ral  MiltUry  A^atlomy,  Woul> 
wicb.  A  iirw  Kilitioti  oHisiUrr.ibly  en> 
larjsid  aiul  iiupruvud  ;  two  V'oU.  8vo. 
14«i.  bu«iU.<i. 

Answer  to  theCbarjfe  de!iv»  retl  by  the 
Bitbop  of  L'ncolu  to  the  Cler^ry  of  that 
Diori-4^,  at  tl.c  Triennial  Visitation  in 
the  Year  1812.  Hy  the  Ke>'.  JobnCbet* 
woile  Kustaee.  3s. 

A  Series  of  itisooursi ;  on  Church  l^ui- 
on.  By  ttie  Kev.  KUivard  Davies,  Author 
of  Celtic  Researches,  Mytholojcy  of  the 
Druiiiit,  &c.  8vo.  7s.  Oil. 

A  Father’s  Rcasott.s  lor  b<  ing;  a  Chris* 
tian.  By  the  Rev,  C.  Row  let.  Svcoud 
Edition.  lUs.  6d.  boaiils. 

Serinuns,  for  Parochial  and  Doioeslio 
Use,  deiigiKd  to  illustrate  aiul  enforce, 
in  a  counectetl  view,  the  most  in)portant 
Articles  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice. 
Hy  Richard  Mant,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Great 
Coggesliall,  Farsex,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  18s.  bds. 

The  Beauties  of  Christianity,  by  the 
Kev.  F.  \.  Chateaubi'iniid,  Author  of 
TrareN  in  Greece  and  Palestine,  Atala, 
8tc,  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Kelt,  H  I).  Fellow  of^'iinity 
College,  Oalord.  ’I’hree  Volnines,  8va 
11.  lls.6d.  boards. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Wdliani 
Rumainc,  A.M.  ;  a  new  Kdition,  with 
eonsiderable  additmus;  six  vols.  8vu. 
31.  3s.  boards. 


The  Character  of  Moses, 
for  Veracity  as  an  Historioa. 

Rev.  J,  Townsend,  M.A.  4ta.  Jl.  v 
boards. 

Ttie  French  Translatton  of  D. 

Kssay  on  ll.e  divine  authority,  tg  H, 
New  TestaiDtni.  A  liU- rat  sHoeu^ 
wiil  bem.sde  by  the  author  toiliaM«|| 
purchase,  to  give  away  to  Hnwnmig 
war.  Price 3s  6tl.  (second  eihtioa.) 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Jolm  btjla  d 
Brighton. 

IKAVELS  ANO  TOPOCSaPUT. 

Travels  in  South  America,  ilo.  9Lk; 
forming  Vol.  XIV.  of  Pinkerton's G«» 
ral  t'ollectlun  of  Voyages  andTravdi, 
General  Collection  of  Voys|et  ni 
Travels,  Part  LV 11.  .  4to.  10s.  64.  Wii 
a  portrait  of  tlie  Author,  ami  niiiHv-thm 
(  ugraviiigs  from  original  dra«itij(S,illih 
trali ve  ut  the  scenery,  natural  bitey, 
costume,  antiquities,  6tc.  of  ludia. 

Oriental  M  einoirs :  selected  a  wdabsdf* 
ed  from  a  series  of  familiar  Letten,  wit. 
ten  during  scvtnteen  years  rfsidiaoi  is 
India :  includin^Ohservationsonpaftsif 
Africa  and  South  America,  aodsnans* 
tive  ol  Occurrences  in  funrlndiaVoyagci. 
Hy  James  FurU'S,  F.R.S.  &.c.  4vois.4is 

Tupogra)>l)ical  Dictionary  of  Y«^ 
shire;  by  W.  l.aiigdaU*.  6vo.  KkU. 

The  Picture  of  London  for  1SI3, 14tk 
('tiition.  ISmo.  da.  6d.  bound. 


TO  tORRF.SPONDi:NTS. 

The  conclii!.iou  of  the  Article  on  Woo^lfslFs  Junius  is  iinavuidably  po»tpaai4ti 
wur  irest  Numher. 

The  Pnl»licjtion  alluded  to  hy  I..  X.  was  duly  rcccivcil,  and  will  be  ooliced^ii 
owrly  as  our  coiivenieru  e  will  permit. 


